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LOW HEAT BUILD-UP AND 


MORE TIRE MILEAGE 


WITH... 





ADVANTAGES OF 2-MT OVER THIAZOLES AS SHOWN IN TIRE VULCANIZATES 


Rubber stocks accelerated with 2-MT exhibit the following good qualities: 


1. Exceptionally low heat build-up. 
2. Practically no tendency to revert and exhibit other undesirable effects of 


long curing. 


3. Excellent resistance to heat and aging. 
4. Extraordinary retention of tensile strength, extensibility and resistance to 


tear, at elevated temperatures. 


5. Conspicuous resistance to flex cracking. 
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Data accumulated from laboratory, 
plant and road tests prove beyond a 
doubt that the exceptional quality 
imparted by 2-MT to natural rubber 
eonipounds results in vastly improved 
truck tire performance. The outstand- 
ing advantages of 2-MT are the low 
heat build-up and the remarkable 
heat and age resistance that it im- 
parts to stocks without-resorting to 
low sulfur ratios. All of these plus 
values can be translated into higher 
mileage and longer life for your tires. 

Accelerator 2-MT (thiazoline) 
shows advantages over MBT (thia- 
zole) similar to those which the thia- 
zoles provided over earlier types of 
accelerators. 

The structural formula of 2-MT 
shown above reveals some relation- 
ship to mercapto benzo thiazole, but 
in its behavior the following favor- 
able differences will be observed: 


At vulcanizing temperatures be- 
low 267°F. its speed and strength 
are equal but at higher tempera- 
tures it is a slightly stronger and 
faster accelerator. 

The modulus curve of stocks ac- 
celerated with straight 2-MT is 
slightly steeper. However, when 
the 2-MT is activated with a 
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guanidine or an aldehyde amine, 
the modulus curve is flatter. 
2-MT is less acidic than MBT. 
Consequently it can be activated 
with guanidines or aldehyde am- 
ines with greater safety at proc- 
essing temperatures. 

Also because 2-MT is less acidie, 
the use of Retarder W or other or- 
ganic acidssuch as stearic acid has 
greater retarding effect at proc- 
essing temperatures. However, at 
vulcanizing temperatures (above 
267°F.) this action is reversed and 
Retarder W activatesacceleration. 
Although rubber compounds having 
the most desirable physical qualities 
wiil be obtained by the use of 2-MT 
without secondary acceleration, ac- 
tivation with a guanidine or with an 
aldehyde amine such as Accelerator 
808 results in faster cures. 
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one of Hycar synthetic rub- 
ual and valuable proper- 
are listed in the box 


is only 
ber’s unus 
ties. Others 
at the right. 

But most important, these prop- 
may be had in an almost lim- 
umber of combinations, each 
omeet specific service con- 


erties 
itless n 


designedt 
ditions of the finished Hycar part: 


Our files contain more than 5000 


recipes for Hycar 


each compound engin 
in job. Parts made from HY: 


compounds— 
eered to do 


a certa 


CAR have seen service in every in- 
giving long life, depend- 


dustry, 
nd economical operation. 


ability, 2 

That’s why we Say, ask your sup- 
r parts made from Hycar 
plication, 


plier fo 
Test them in your own ap 
difficult or routine. You'll learn for 
at it’s wise to use HY- 
dependable pet 


nformation, 


yourself th 
CAR for long-time, 


formance. For more } 


please write Department HA-11, 


B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 


Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohic. 






















CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 
1, EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE — insuring dimen- 

sional stability of 

















2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vp fo 250° 

F. dry heat; up fo 300° F. hot oil. 

3, ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 
natural rubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FL 
temperatures. 

5. LOW TEMPERATUR 
—65° F. 















ow—even ot elevated 









E FLEXIBILITY — down to 














6. LIGHT WEIGHT — 15% to 25% lighter thon 
many other synthetic rubbers. 
7. AGE RESISTANCE exceptionally resistant to 
checking oF cracking from oxidation. 
8. HARDNESS RANGE—com 
from extremely soft to bo! 
9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will 
not adhere to metals even prolonged 


tact under pressure. (Met 
hen desired.) 
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PHILBLACK-O 
THROWS ABRASION FOR A LOSS! 


Look at that little guy . . . Philblack-O! A triple-threat star .. . a black marvel. One 
of the rubber industry’s selections for All-American! 


Watch him .. . TACKLE the toughest abrasion jobs . . . BLOCK cut and crack 
growth . . . PASS for long gains with good flex life . . . SCORE with easy processing 
... KICK that extra point with low heat build-up. 


Send for a trial order today. Give him a position in your rubber products and 
make him the star in your line-up. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack © 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN .~ 


Division 
| BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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protection 
is our 
» business 


NATURAL RUBBER TREADS — SOLES 
BELTS—CABLE JACKETS ; 
— MECHANICALS NEED THE rd 
BEST AVAILABLE PROTECTION 
AGAINST FLEX-CRACKING 
AND AGING. 


NAUGATUCK FLEXAMINE PROTECTS 


The advantages of FLEXAMINE over 





the best standard antioxidant 


NO ANTIOXIDANT are demonstrated by the 





accompanying diagram of results 

1 PART B-L-E 

of flexing a natural rubber tread stock 

1 PART FLEXAMINE at the rate of 24KC per hour at 75 per cent 


extension to a predetermined end point. 


write for special 


KILOCYCLES TO END—POINT 
(TOTAL—ALL CURES) Flexamine Bulletin 





process — accelerate — protect with naugatuck chemicals 
NAUGATUCK @ CHEMICAL 


Devéston of ’"Mntled KHlales Rubber Company 
1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS « NEW YORK 20. WN. Y. 


IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ont 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
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Montana’ 


WEALTH OF MINERAL DEPOSITS 
IMMENSE COAL RESERVES 
LARGE LUMBER PRODUCTION 
AVAILABLE WATER POWER 
ABUNDANT LIVESTOCK 
VALUABLE WOOL CLIP 

VARIED AGRICULTURE 
TREMENDOUS WHEAT YIELD 
SCENIC BEAUTY 


Known as the “Treasure State.” Viontana 
is richly endowed with raw materials essen- 
tial to industrial production. Among the 
many metallic minerals are silver. copper. 
lead. manganese. chromium and molybde- 
num. Coal reserves have been estimated at 
over 400 billion tons. The majority of the 


state's cities are supplied with natural gas. 


Montana is a top producer of cattle and 
sheep. the annual sheep production being 
approximately two million head with a 
wool clip of great value. In agriculture, 


wheat takes first rank among grains. Sugar 









One of a series of adver- 
wR tisements based on in- 
dustrial opportunities in 
the states served by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


beets. potatoes. together with other vegeta- 
bles. are grown on its farms. There are 
many thousand acres of forests, principally 


pine. 


The Union Pacific Railroad serves Butte in 
the heart of the great mining area. and West 
Yellowstone—most popular rail entrance to 


the famous Yellowstone National Park. 


Montana welcomes new industry. It has the 
space. materials. facilities and manpower 
to encourage firms seeking new locations. 
Additional advantages are good living con- 
ditions, an excellent educational system 


and scenic beauty. 


2 Address Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., for information regarding 
industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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For technical data please write Dept. CA-I1 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ......" 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 














YOUR TELEPHONE ‘TRANSMITTER AND RECEIVER, 


voice gateways to the telephone plant, are SO essen- 
tial to sutisfactory service that they have been 


under study in Bell laboratories for seven decades. 





A TELEPHONE RECEIVER is a complex system of electrical 
ind mechanical elements. Its coils, magnets, diaphragm and 
cap react on each other as they convert the electrical waves 
of your voice to sound waves. What is the best size for the 
holes in the ear cap? Will 1/1000th inch greater thickness 
help a receiver diaphragm to carry your telephone voice 

hore clearly? One way to find out is to build numerous 


‘perimental receivers and test them. 


But Bell Laboratorics have found a shorter way. They 


built an all-electrical replica, an “equivalent circuit” in 


which electrical resistance stands for air friction in the cap 








holes; capacitance corresponds inversely to the stiffness of 
the diaphragm. Over-all performance of this circuit can be 
quickly measured and design changes economically explored. 
Later, a model can be built for final check. 

The “equivalent circuit” was pioneered by Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories 25 years ago. It is a useful tool in many 
Laboratorics devclopments—saving time, saving the cost of 
machine-tooled modcls, encouraging experimentation. It 
is one more example of the wav Bell scientists get down 
to fundamentals as telephone progress continues—and ser- 
vice keeps on improving fo: all subscribers. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING, FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 





























MONEY SAVING TOOLS 


Layouts, drawings, specifications, bills of material. These 
documents, prepared by Giffels & Vallet, Inc., repre- 
sent condensed experience gained in more than twenty 
years of professional engineering practice. They are 
the plan of attack for building toward lower production 
costs. They are the tools used to acquire competitive 
prices on equipment, materials, and construction labor. 
They represent designs in which the engineering has 
been integrated so that delays and costly field changes 
are eliminated. These tools are available to you for 
the development of your plans for new rubber & 
plastics plants or for expansion and modernization 


programs. 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 MARQUETTE BUILDING, DETROIT 
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HOW MANY rubber articles in this picture? That’s a game you could play 
almost anywhere, for rubber is an ever-present part of our living. To adapt rubber 
for its varied applications, the rubber industry relies heavily upon chemicals, like 


CUMAR‘* resin, which are supplied by BARRETT. 


HOW BARRETT SERVES THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. BARRETT CUMAR’ resin and more 

than a score of other BARRETT Rubber Compounding Materials are widely used by the THE BARRETT DIVISION 
rubber industry to impart desired degrees of hardness, softness, elasticity, wear resistance ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

or other characteristics to natural, synthetic and reclaimed rubber You benefit from their 

use in automobile tires and tubes, garden hose and rubber footwear, gloves, wire insulation, 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
friction tape, adhesives and hundreds of other items in daily life. Helping American indus- 

try in basic ways has made Barrett ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES. 





BARRETT RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
CARBONEX* Rubber Softener and Extender... CARBONEX*S Rubber Softener and Extender... CUMAR* Paracoumarone-indene Resin... 
BARDOL* Rubber Compounding Oil...BARDOL*B Rubber Compounding Oil...DISPERSING OIL No. 10...B.R.H.* No. 2 Rubber Reclaiming 
Oil...B.R.S. No. 700 Rubber Softener...B.R.T.* No. 3 Rubber Reclaiming Oil and Saturant...B.R.T.* No. 4 Rubber Reclaiming Oil...B.R.T.* 
No. 7 Rubber Softener...B.R.V.* Rubber Softener...B.R.C.* No. 20 Rubber Plasticizer and Extender...RESIN “C"* Coal-tar Resin... 


DIBUTYL PHTHALATE...PHENOL...CRESYLIC ACID...BENZOL...TOLUOL... AMMONIA. #Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK © AKRON e CHICAGO « BOSTON 
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SUBJECT: 





RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Wirginia 
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GEARED TO THE 


S NEEDS OF INDUSTRY 


ae when it’s basic chemicals 


Bs call on GEMERA, CHEMICAL first! 


The General Chemical Company Sales and Technical Service organi- 
a zation works shoulder to shoulder with Industry . 


i 





. . constantly alert 
to changing chemical demands in every field. Closely coordinated with 
it are the Company’s progressive research program, and extensive— 
yet extremely adaptable—production facilities. 

This way, General Chemical products are always geared to the needs 
of Industry ... their grades and strengths meeting the most exacting 
requirements of the day. From such closely meshed efforts are com- 
ing General Chemical’s new organic and inorganic chemicals for the 
process industries of tomorrow. The past stands proof that these, too, 


will be equally essential ‘Basic Chemicals for American Industry.” 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. BASIC CHEMICALS 

Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham 
Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) * Providence * 
Seattle * St. Louis * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 

In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee. Wis. 

In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited - Montreal » Toronto » Vancouver 


San Francisco 





FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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IGGS-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers 
have occupied a prominent place in the de- 
velopment of the rubber industry since its incep- 
tion. For more than 45 years Biggs has furnished 
single-shell and jacketed vulcanizers both ver- 
tical and horizontal, as well as many different 
types of devulcanizers to meet various require- 
ments of the reclaim experts... . It is a far cry 
from the old days of bolted doors and riveted 
construction to Biggs modern all-welded units 
with quick-opening doors. Biggs vulcanizers and 
devulcanizers are available in all sizes and for 
various working pressures — with numerous spe- 


cial features. Write now for our Bulletin 45. 
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BOILER WORKS CO. 


¢’ 1007 BANK STREET, AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Fig. 3 — vertical 


’ vulcanizer with 


quick-opening 
door. Door is han- 
dled by self-con- 
tained arm and 
gear-operating me- 
chanism. Hand or 
motor operation. 


— 
Fig. 4¢—high 
pressure heavy 
duty jacketed ver- 
tical devulcanizer 
with special agita- 
tor. Furnished in 
various sizes. 
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Fig. I—15-ft. diameter by 45- 
ft. long horizontal vulcanizer 
with quick-opening door for 
vulcanizing rubber linings in 
large storage tanks. Fig. 2— 
Biggs vulcanizer with special 
heating manifolds and circu- 
lating fan; all sizes, various 
working pressures. 
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Fig. 5—horizontal steam- 
jacketed vulcanizer with 
hinge type quick-opening 
door; all sizes, for various 
working pressures. Welded 
construction throughout. y 
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today...as always... 


YOU GET ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES WITH 


Bufate Reclaim 


They are stable in price 
Freight paid to your plant 


i~ They fill most compounding needs—for natural or 





synthetic—separately or in combination 


Available on short notice 


Uniform—due to scientifically controlled manufacture 


(<3) Cut costs in processing because they require less 
mixing time and consume less power in most 
compounding—a very important economy 


in this period of high labor charges 


U. S$. RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 18, N. Y. © (Plantat Buffalo, N. Y.) 


TRENTON ...H. M. ROYAL, Inc., 689 Pennington Avenue 


65 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers 
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MODERN PRESSES ... 


PLATEN PRESSES FOR 
MENEIL BLOWN GOODS OR SPONGE 


Motor operated—No hydraulic. Made in 40” x 40” square 
platens, or if circular platens are desired, can be furnished in 
two sizes, 42” for 110,000= total load or 52” for 200,000=+ 
total load. 





Two 40” x 40” platen presses good for 110,000= total 
load. This is an ideal type of press for zero pressure tires, 
play balls, hollow rubber toys or sponge rubber products. 


All the experience and engineering skill of the McNEIL organization is at your call to help 
you increase efficiency and speed while lowering production costs. For tomorrow’s production, 


check with McNEIL today. 





We also make a Heavy Duty Line of 
ae Mechanical Goods Presses 


928 Glenview Rd., Ridgewood, N. J. 














MANUFACTURING AGENTS 
GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Chas. Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia. 














The MSNEIL Machine & Engineering Co. 
96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 


RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY © INDIV{DUAL CURING EQUIPMENT FOR TIRES, TUBES and MECHANICAL GOODS 
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What about 
PHENOLIC RESINS 


compounding HARD aud SEMI-HARD sock 
| & 





@ Recent developments indicate 
that specially formulated phenolic 
resins have a wide tield of useful- 
ness in processing rubber stocks. In 
all cases they serve as very effective 
plasticizers. They also contribute to 
such physical properties of the final 
stock as reenforcement, hardness, 
stiffness, abrasionresistance,and 
heat and chemical resistance, and 
they improve finish. Conclusions 
based on recent studies in this tield 
are presented in ”“Durez Resins in 
the Rubber Industry,” in which the 
performance of solvent-type resin 
adhesives is also discussed. We will 
gladly send one or more copies of 


this folder for the use of vour staff. 


ud MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


PHENOLIC “ 
Tani !NDUSTRIAL RESINS — 


\ 


For copies of this folder, 
please address Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., 2711 Walck Rd., 
North Tonawanda, New York 


PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS. 








PHENOLIC RESINS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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f 
Dutch Boy: ““Many different rubber 
products have one thing in common. € 
They’re better made with Red Lead.” 
Manufacturer: “But just what does € 
Red Lead do?” | PLENTY OF EASONS e 
Dutch Boy: “It gives the seven advantages FOR COMPOUNDING UBBER 
I've listed at right. Look them over.” WITH +2 RM ED LEAD b 
Manufacturer: “But do I get all seven, no 2 
‘ sry ow ? os . 
matter what I make‘ 1. Improved Heat Stability — Retention of dl 
Dutch Boy: “With tires, all seven advantages Elasticity h 
are yours—but most of them apply " ? : : e 
with other products, too.”’ 2. Lower font ua Cooker Running 0 
Manufacturer: ‘No matter what my base is ?”’ 3. Economica! 
4. Faster Curing Rate 
Dutch Boy: “Whether the base is GR-S, lil Naar ioe P 
GR-S-10, GR-M, GR-A or GR-L. Just hig niguigtIN Nile AP eed B 
let us know your specific application 6. Excellent General Physical Properties 
and our technical staff will gladly 7. Safe Processing 
supply literature and any other 7 


information you need. Drop a line VS 
sisi ean fee eel (@R\ NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY ew York 3: 


to the Rubber Division of our EO} Buffalo 3; Chicago 8; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13; 
Pocpaar ‘ ne "IAC ox St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10; Boston 6, (National Lead 
tesearch Laboratories, Co. of Mast): Philadelphie 7 late race 

— War . , 7 ”9 Br Co.) ; Pittsburgh 30, (National Lead Co. of Pa.) 

105 York St., Brookly n 1, N. Y. Charl : West Virginia, (Evans Lead Division). 


If it's made with 
-. its better made with 
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WHY THIS MILL 










This 26” x 84” sheeting mill is production teammate to a 
No. 11 Banbury. It is designed and custom-built to fit the job... to 


play an integral, efficiency-improving part in a rubber-making team. 


The mill combines basic design principles, proven successful in the 
past, with more recently improved features that have also been thor- 
oughly production-tested to prove their practical value. 
Construction details include: 


FITS INTO 


feed lubricated. 


Mill rolls ground on bodies and journals, cored and fitted with 
Water-cooled, full bronze-lined journal boxes automatically force- 


interior pipe and overflow nozzles for the circulation of cooling water. 


Motor-operated adjustment of the front roll for accurate setting to 
exact guage. Steel adjusting screws driven by separate motor through 


each screw with its journal box. 


bevel and worm gearing. Clutches permit independent adjustment of 
either roll end. Swivel, shear-pin type breaker with pull-back connects 


TEAM 


Hand-operated strip cutter with two adjustable knives; swinging 
bank board mounted over the rear roll; self-adjusting guides; cut spur 
gears, bath-lubricated in oiltight guards; individual motor drive 
through enclosed reduction unit; cast Mee- 
hanite housings and stringer bedplates of 
extra heavy proportions, are some of the 
other features of this F-B production unit. 
When you need a mill to fit into your 
production set-up exactly, call on Farrel- 
Birmingham engineers for recommendations. 


yeennees, 
tA. bee : : 


FB-344 


FARREL- BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


sagt ts 


von if 
Perah aiale 
a , 


Plants: Ansonia a:d Derby, 


pee 


Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Pitts- 


burgh, Akro~, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston 
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LLETEX 
Leading SRF Black 


for 


Non-Cracking 
Flexible 


Long Wearing 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


MANUFACTURER | DISTRIBUTOR 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 
PAMPA, TEX'AS NEW YORK, N.Y. 
<i] a GUYMON, OKLA. AKRON, OHIO 
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Picco HiNgly mee 


Available now, and in large quan- trated below. Check your solvent 
tities, Picco HiSolv offers maximum requirements, and write for samples 
solvent power per dollar invested. of Picco HiSolv for inspection and 
Some of the principal features of | comparison. Specify boiling range 
these high-quality products are illus- desired. 

















GOOD ODOR WIDE RANGE OF BOILING POINTS 





hae 


GOES FARTHER WATER-WHITE 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at Clairton, Pa. and Chester, Pa. 

Makers of: Coumarone Resins * Coal Tar Solvents : Styrene Resins * Rubber Plas- 
ticizers - Reclaiming Oils - Terpene Resins * High Solvency Naphthas: Solvent Oils 
Distributors to the Rubber Industry 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. * Akron 8, Ohio 
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TITANOX ... “He brightest name tr tlantum frigments 





GS, white rubber beach wear, as in other white and tinted 
rubber products, a minimum of TITANOX provides a maxi- 
mum of lasting whiteness and brightness. In industrial and 
mechanical rubber products, TITANOX< also provides reinforce- 
ment and abrasion-resistance, thus contributing to long wear. 
The staff of our Technical Service Laboratory will be happy 
to cooperate with you in solving your pigmentation problems. 
Contact them through your nearest Titanium Pigment Corpo- 


ration office. 


wilt TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
as SOLE SALES AGENT 


TRADE MARK ; 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
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FROM EVERY ANGLE... 





THE FIRST NAME IN 


SCRAP RUBBER 











‘| “MOEHLSTEIN :< 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron «+ Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles * Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron - Boston + tos Angeles + Memphis 















For the treatment of 
all types of Natural and 
Synthetic Cords and Fabrics 
with Blended Rubber 
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Recently designed, built and installed 








1. ELECTRONICALLY REGULATED 
DRIVES feed the fabric from 1,100 
Ibs., 750 yd. rolls into the train at the 
proper tension and rate. 

2. STORAGE FESTOONER in which is 
reserved 180 ft. of fabric permitting 
operation of train while ends of rolls 
are being spliced together. 

3. SUCTION CLEANER removes any 
small particles of lint or dirt. 

4. DIP TOWER where fabric is continu- 
ously treated with liquid latex compo- 
sition. 

5. DRYING OVEN where fabric is blast- 
ed with high velocity 300°F. heated air. 

6. PRE-TENSION ROLLS control the 
fabric entering the Calender to prop- 





















by Adamson United Company 


OPERATION OF CONTINUOUS AND ELECTRONICALLY CONTROLLED MULTI-PROCESSING TRAIN 





for a prominent Tire Manufacturer 


erly center it and prevent it from 
narrowing. 

FOUR ROLL CALENDER coats both 
sides of fabric to a smooth, predeter- 
mined thickness. 


. TENSION DEVICE AND COMPEN- 


SATOR holds fabric under proper 
tension as it leaves calender. 


. POST DIPPING is necessary when 


using certain types of rubber blends. 


. COOLING ROLLS which remove heat 


acquired in calendering operation. 


- AUTOMATIC STORAGE 


FESTOONER. 


. ELECTRONICALLY CONTROLLED 


WIND-UP MACHINES. 





r ® 
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Designing processes and building machinery to meet experience and abilities of our engineering staff are 


1 special or unusual requirements is our business. The available for your particular problems, 


7 - . 








) Adamson United Company 


AKRON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES: New York—441 Lexington Ave. New York City « Chicago—140 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIlinois 
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Technical 


on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of ZINC OXIDE 








Bulletin No. 38 





Blends of Natural Rubber and X-141 


(The Isoprene/Styrene Polymer) 


with 100 Parts of Zinc Oxide 


(Refer to Technical Bulletins Nos. 24, 25, 27 and 34) 


The following compounds were mixed separately 
under the same conditions, as far as possible: 


COMPOUNDS 38 - 38A 


NATURAL RUBBER X-141 
Smoked Sheet . 100.0 X-141 ; 100.0 
See eink: 6 oes OD Po oe ce ws SO 
ee eee 
“Agerite’ Powder . . . 1.0 Coumarone-indene Resin . 7.5 
Stenric Acid . . ... SO ELC. Magnesia .... 58 
ZINC OXIDE 100.0 ZINC OXIDE . 100.0 





S IN THE CASE of the previous study of blends of 

Natural Rubber and Synthetic (Technical Bul- 

letin No. 34), the stocks were allowed to stand over- 

night, warmed up on separate mills the following day 

to approximately the same plasticity, and sheeted off 

thin. The required amounts for the blend were plied 
up and mixed thoroughly. 

As might be anticipated from its composition, X-141 
is more compatible with Natural Rubber than with 
GR-S-10 and the tensile, tear and rebound properties 
follow the mixture law quite closely. 

The elongation of the blend is higher than that of 
the components, and the modulus is correspondingly 
low. The permanent set of the blend is also higher 
than that of the constituents. 

Possibly the over-all fatty acid content is too 
high. The effect of eliminating stearic acid from the 
Natural Rubber compound is under investigation. 
Further work is being carried out using an accelerator 
‘combination which per- 
mits the elimination of 
E.L.C. magnesia and 
coumarone-indene resin. 











BLENDS OF NATURAL RUBBER AND X-!4! 


NATURAL RUBBER 
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> New Jersey s 


Zinc 





NEW YORK e CHICAGO e BOSTON e 


CLEVELAND e 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET e 
Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO e 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES 
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| SHELL 
DUTREX 














Plasticizer and Extender for GR-—S 


Chemically and physically Controlled 


Direct inquiries to: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
(East of Rockies Territory) 


100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 
(Pacific Coast Territory and Western Canada) 





SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 25 ADELAIDE 5T., EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 
(Eastern Canada) 
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REPRINTS 


German Patents Relating OF THE ENTIRE SERIES 


to Vinyl Polymers 
OF NINE ARTICLES ON 


GERMAN PATENTS 


RELATING TO 


VINYL POLYMERS 
RUBBER WORLD By LAW VOGE and M. HOSEH 








In response to numerous requests, we have reproduced 
the entire series of articles on this subject exactly as 
they appeared in INDIA RUBBER WORLD. The re- 
print comprises 28 pages and special cover in the same 


size as the original. 


PRICE $700 per Copy, Postpaid 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON QUANTITY ORDERS 


SEND ORDERS TO: 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 

















November, 1947 





Available in commercial quantities 


—to give you formulating freedom 


in the manufacture of lacquers and 





synthetic resin coatings. 
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Dispersant—Best all around resin dis- 
persant available for making organosols 
based on VINYLITE resin VY NV. Makes 
possible semi-hard and hard metal coat- 
ings containing little or no plasticizer. and 
aids in the preparation of highly plasti- 


cized coatings for cloth and paper. 


Solvent— Retards premature evapora- 
tion in brushing lacquers. and reduces 
blushing in air-dried lacquers. Gives 


better flow-out and gloss to baked finishes. 


Dispersant— Produces fluid organosols 
having good viscosity stability on aging. 
Permits high solids content and makes 
good. clear films without checking (“mud 


cracking” ). 


Solvent—Good solvent in both air- 
dried and baked finishes based on -nitro- 
cellulose or vinyl resins. Less active in 


lifting undercoats. 


Intermediates—W hen condensed with 
amines and other chemical groups capable 
of reacting with the carbonyl group, these 
ketones give compounds of interest as 
inhibitors, rubber accelerators, dyes. 
pharmaceuticals, and insecticides. Ask for 
technical literature on diisobutyl ketone 
I’-6931, and ethyl butyl ketone F-6918 
—when writing please address Dept. M-11. 


The word “Vinylite” is a registered trade-mark of 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 


7 
CY 


Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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168 ror" 
(INDUSTRY CITES NEED 


QUALITY-CONTROLLED 
BASIC MATERIALS.. a 










There's a new day coming—sure as you're born. New 
products.-new processes. new developments are in the 
making—with highest quality basic materials figuring 
prominently in the finished results. 

And heavily counted upon by industry—novw as in 
the past—is the broad line of Wirco basic materials. 
All Witco products are quality-controlled ... all are 
continually refined and improved whenever possible 
by constant research and pilot plant activities. All are 
made to furnish something of fundamental importance 
to the character of an end-product. 

Let Witco help get your products off to the best 
possible start in the competitive era ahead. Request 


literature and samples. 


WITCO CHEMICAL PRODUCTS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
CARBON BLACKS + SOFTENERS + EXTENDERS + ACCELERATORS + METALLIC STEARATES + PIGMENTS + MINERAL RUBBER + WITCARB R « FILLERS 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


295 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO e DETROIT ¢ CLEVELAND e AKRON e LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO + LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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Seven | Elmes Hydrolairs 
Speed Production of New Designs 
at Belden Mfg. Co. 


“We're getting excellent results with Hydrolairs,” says R. K. Schelke, Engineer 
at Belden Mfg. Co.—wiremaker for industry. ‘““They’re exactly what we need 
for quality and speed on molded plugs and sleeves. And they save money all 
around—on first cost, production costs, and maintenance. Hydrolairs are easy 
to install, simple to use, always dependable.” 


—Hydrolairs are fast, full power-operated hydraulic 
presses for molding plastics and rubber—for laminating, forming, assembly— 
for virtually all] types of pressure applications. They take their power entirely 
from the shop air line. Light. Easy to move. No floor load or foundation 
worries—no high-pressure piping. 


—Elmes Hydrolairs are money-savers—compact, 
efficient, reliable—the power presses that consume no power when closed. Learn 
how more and more plants are effecting substantial manufacturing economies 
with simple, inexpensive Hydrolairs. Write today for free Bulletin 1036. 





These new Belden one- 
piece rubber plugs, 
Hydrolair-molded New Hydrolair-molded rubber 
around electric power sleeves replace manually assem- 
cords, eliminate former bled pre-molded covers on Bel- 


complex plugs held by den’s plug-board cords. 





rivets. 








30-Ton 
Floor-Type 

Elmes 
Hydrolair 







Shipped 
promptly 


Patents Applied For 
PRICES, f. 0. b. Chicago 
20-Ton, with 8” x 8” Platen 


Bench-Type ..... $680.00 
Floor-Type...... $840.00 
30-Ton, with 10” x 10” Platen 
Bench-Type...... $770.00 
Floor-Type...... $900.00 
50-Ton, with 18” x 18” Platen 
Floor-Type...... $1800.00 


Hot plates and other accessories, extra 


ELMES ENGINEERING WORKS of AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES, 232 N. Morgan St., Chicago 7, III. 


Distributors in Principal Industrial Centers e Also Manufactured in Canada 


Se 
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“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: Would you 
be in trouble if your solvent 
supply ran short? Then consider 
this fact: Some commercial 
naphthas are the products of 
sideline operations and their 
production is controlled—often 
interrupted—by the larger gaso- 
line businesses from which they 
are derived. You should make 
sure your source can always ship 
promptly, without costly delays 
or without delivering an inferior 
product, thereby causing you to 
shut down operations. 


- Skellysolve can give you such 

assurance. For Skelly’s ability 
to deliver supplies of close cut 
fractions for years to come is 
unsurpassed in the industry. 


Skelly has an unusually large 
supply of ‘‘sweet’’ natural gas, 
in one of the few ‘‘unitized”’ 
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Here’s why you can count on Skelly 


for supplies of highest quality solvents _ 


for years to come 


sail. Se 


fields in America. Such natural 
gas, as you know, yields better 
quality solvents, from an odor, 
taste, residue, and_ stability 
standpoint, than the ordinary 
run of naphthas made from 
crude petroleum. This reserve 
of superior raw material, ample 
beyond immediate needs, plus 
Skelly’s specialization in mak- 
ing extra-quality naphthas, is 
your assurance that you can 
always obtain Skellysolve 
promptly—and that all ship- 
ments will be of uniform high 
quality. The record proves it. 


So why risk costly delays 
when you know Skellysolve can 
furnish you ample supplies of 
close cut fractions for your needs 
many years hence? Whatever 
yoursolventrequirements,make 
it a habit to call on Skellysolve. 


& Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


SKELLY PIONEERED the large 
scale production of hexane, 
heptane, and octane type 
maphthas from natural gas for 
the oil and fat, rubber, phar- 
maceutical, paint and chemical 
industries. ‘Today, Skelly still 
pioneers in close cuts, constant 
uniformity, rigid control. 
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No Adhesive Works Under Tougher Conditions 


than BOS TIK does here 


UP TO 1350 R.P.M. ial celtic), | 7” FLYING GROUND TEMPERATURES 
WET WEATHER : TEMPERATURES AS HIGH AS ~ 140 F. 
AS LOW AS 40° BELOW 













American Airlines has used BOSTIK 
Customized Adhesives for ten years. This 
company rates as their most important 
BOSTIK application the bonding of syn- 
thetic rubber deicer boots to aluminum 


alloy propeller blades. 


Conditions are frequently rugged. Fly- 


ing temperatures often drop to 40 degrees ; 
Says Mr. Everett Carlson, (right), General Foreman of American's 





below zero, with ground temperatures Engine Overhaul Department: “BOSTIK Customized Adhesives have 
been extremely effective in our work ... BOSTIK actually outwears 
ranging as high as 140 degrees Fahrenheit. the deicer boot itself! It's easy to apply, sets quickly. We can senda 


plane into the air within 30 minutes after application.” 


Propellers whirl up to 1350 r.p.m. 





There’s a BOSTIK Customized Adhesive that will bond any 
material to any material in any combination. Bring your 
bonding problem to B. B. 

enone B B CHEMICAL COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
your copy of “Adhesive Facts.’ 


"Whatever It Is BOND IT WITH B OS TT K 


Customized Adhesives 


—and the weather’s often wet. 


Write for fuli information today ... ask for 
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NOW READY 
COMPLETELY 


REVISED EDITION 
OF 


COMPOUNDING 
INGREDIENTS 
for RUBBER 

















The new book presents information on nearly 2,000 separate products as compared to 
less than 500 in the first edition, with regard to their composition, properties, functions, 
and suppliers, as used in the present-day compounding of natural and synthetic rubbers. 
There is also included similar information on natural, synthetic, and reclaimed rubbers 


as the essential basic raw materials. The book consists of over 600 pages, cloth bound 





for permanence. 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 
India RUBBER WORLD i iieeetetteeueetacersseeseeesnes 1947 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 





Enclosed find $........................ for which send postpaid ................cccccccceees copies of the 
Revised Edition of “Compounding Ingredients for Rubber.” 


i nF Oe ee ER TORT a een ee ERO ae ne 


$5.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.—$6.00 Elsewhere. Add 2% sales tax for books delivered in 
New York City. 














———— 
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HAVE YOU TRIED - 


INDONEK 


REG. US. PAT. OFF: 


plasticizers 


As partial substitutes for ester plasticizers in Hycar 





MycarOGr-'5 . 2. « 6 6s es eh he 6UOO 100 100 
MMII ws, sa SE ca OS 40 75 100 
RAO Hie oe aa ee Re ee 5 5 2 
Sieancatia. «. 6 2. ss 6 2 e * s 1 1 1 
Benzothiazyl disulfide . . . .. . 1.5 to LES 
Ae Soe 8h SS KR eo 2 i ts 
Dibutyl phthalate Awe, Ge fel Zs 30 15 15 
“INDONEX” 63412 . Steely Se 20 10 10 
Agerite Resin D . 2 2 2 
Heliozone . 2 2 2 
203.5 213.0 238.0 
Hardness (50 min. cure 316°F.) . . . 40 55 64 


® These compounds show good plasticization and compatibility. Their 
general properties and oil resistance are suitable for many applica- 
tions. The two harder compounds are suitable for extrusion. Circular 
No. 13-14 gives detailed results. 








—— 
a | Y Check the circulars 
ant and clip the list 
erhead. Mail to: 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY «noiana) 


Chemical Products Department 
910 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 80, Illinois 


” 


to your lett 








General results obtainable with “INDONEX” Plasticizers in natural and synthetic 
rubbers have been described in our Bulletin No. 13, while various other specific 


applications of “INDONEX” are discussed in the following Circulars: 


[1] 13-1—Butyl Rubber Compounds [] 13-2—Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Copolymer Compounds [| 13-3—Neoprene Compounds 
[] 13-4—Tire Carcass Compounds (] 13-5—Footwear & Heel Compounds 
C] 13-6—Camel Back _] 13-7 —Motor Mount & Bumper Compounds 
[] 13-8—Wire Jacket and other Extruded Compounds C] 13-9—GR-S Packing Compounds 
(] 13-10—Hose Compounds [1] 13-11—Hard Rubber Compounds 


{] 13-12—Low Hardness Mechanical Goods 








[] 13-13—Neoprene Mechanical Goods 





TURDY, dependable and built for 

long life, EEMCO Mills are made 
in standard sizes from the 12-inch Lab- 
oratory Mill up to and including an 84 
inch Mill. Furnished as single units or for 
operation ‘‘in line’’ of two or more. 
Floor level drives are provided when 
wanted. Write EEMCO for your 
Rubber or Plastics Processing Machinery 
needs - - - early deliveries are now 


: MIDWEST 
being made. HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO, 
38 South Dearborn Street 

CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


LFTTGD bun be bom 8 Mee o 


MILLS e PRESSES e TUBERS 
EXTRUDERS ° STRAINERS 
WASHERS ° CRACKERS 
CALENDERS - REFINERS 


SUNOLITH 


LITHOPONE 


ASTROLITH 


LITHOPONE 


ZOPAQUE 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE 


CADMOLITH 


CADMIUM RED AND YELLOW 
LITHOPONE 
All shades of Cadmolith Colors 
are available for prompt shipment... 
Your inquiry is invited. 
* 
Proved results for better 
compounding of synthetic or natural 
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EASTERN 

DUGAN. 3 ‘CAMPBELL 

OAKLYN, N. J. 907 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 
AKRON, *OHIO 





953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 


The recognized standard 
of Quality Pigments for 
The Rubber Industry 


THE 
CHEMICAL & PIGMENT 
COMPANY 


Division of 
The Glidden Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. COLLINSVILLE, ILL. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 





DOUBLE - CHECKED \7 CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


DIETHYL 


DITHIOCARBAMATE 





Appearance Yellow Powder 

Odor Characteristic 

Specific Gravity @ 20°/4°C. 1.32 

Pp RO Pp E RTi E 5 Melting Point (approx.) 62°C. 
Storage Stability Excellent 

Staining Non-staining and non- 

discoloring 





Primary Accelerator 
Secondary Accelerator 
Vulcanizing Agent 


Continuous cure wire insulation 
Heat-resistant mechanical goods 


Natural Rubber 
Styrene Rubber 
Butyl Rubber 


teste Share Booth Ne. 25 
SHARPLEs at the Exporition % 


TRADE Iudustres 


WA | he Palace 


1 Y.. Dee. tat to 6th 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS UNG. puiiavcipHia - New yorK - cHicaco - AKRON 
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SURPLUS CARBON BLACK PLANT 


FOR SALE OR LEASE NOW 


MON 





UMENT, LEA COUNTY, NEW MEXICO 
PLANCOR 2254 





This is your last chance to buy or lease a government-owned, 
channel-type carbon black plant. Of six big-capacity, channel- 
type carbon black plants, this is the last to be declared surplus. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 

1. As a whole, complete; for operation at present site; 

2. As a whole, less either one or both of two incomplete 
burner units for operation at the present site, or— 

FOR SALE 

3. As a whole, except dwellings*; for dismantling and 
removal from site; 

4. Either one or both of the incomplete burner units 
for dismantling and removal. 


*Dwellings to be offered separately if the remainder of 


Plancor is sold for removal from site. 

DESIGNED CAPACITY: Approximately 15,200,000 pounds 
of carbon black per year. 

LAND: Approximately 340 acres. 

BUILDINGS & FACILITIES: Gas Desulphurization (Treater) 
Plant: designed capacity, 21 million cubic feet of gas 
per day. Gas Supply Line. Carbon Black Plant: two 
Burner Units each consisting of 40 Burner Houses, 12’ 
x 160’ x 9’. Processing, storage, miscellaneous accessory 
buildings and equipment and dwellings (14) near 
Carbon Black Plant Site. Two incomplete Burner Units 
with most of material for 32 Burner Houses each. 
DELIVERY STATUS: Charles Eneu Johnson & Company 


are operating Plancor 2254 under an interim lease 
cancelable on 30 days’ notice. 


GAS SUPPLIES: Gas is now being supplied by Warren 
Petroleum Company, under a contract with present 
lessee, through 1949. Permits for use of natural gas in 
the manufacture of carbon black are issued by the Oil 
Conservation Commission of the State of New Mexico. 
A prospective purchaser or lessee, for operation of all 
or part of the Plancor at its present location, should make 
his own arrangements to obtain necessary gas supplies. 

War Assets Administration invites proposals for the 
purchase or lease of Plancor 2254, currently being 
operated by Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., at Monument, 
Lea County, New Mexico. 


SEALED BIDS: Your sealed proposals on Standard Bid 
Forms will be received by War Assets Administration, 
Office of Real Property Disposal, 728 Fifteenth Street, 
Denver, Colorado, until 2:00 P.M., M.S.T., December 
3, 1947, at which time all proposals will be publicly 
opened and read. Credit terms may be arranged. War 
Assets Administration reserves the right to reject any 
or all proposals. For a more detailed description of this 
property and for Standard Bid Forms write: 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 





OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL  \ Shim : 
s 


728 FIFTEENTH STREET * DENVER, COLORADO wy 1393-T 
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STANTONE MASTERBATCH presents compounding 
colors in a mew way . . . Concentrated color dispersed in a 
quickly compatible thermo-plastic medium — standardized 
in color intensity. With STANTONE MASTERBATCH 
finished products never vary in color density or hue. Mills 
may be changed from one color batch to another without 
intermediate cleaning . .. STANTONE MASTERBATCH 
Colors save costly experimentation, so often necessary with 
dry pigments due to natural variations in color intensity. 
STANTONE MASTERBATCH Colors make color com- 
pounding mathematically accurate in matching correct: 
color specifications . . . Many manufacturers today are 
adopting STANTONE MASTERBATCH COLORS for 
better coloring, greater color-compounding efficiency and 
economy. 


TABWics SmMIDNRD Chaney COs” 


preys " ea 
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ROYLE PRODUCTS 


Continuous Extruding Machines 
for the Rubber, Plastic and Chemical Industries 






Continuous Vulcanizing Machines 
for Rubber Insulated Wire 


Plastic Insulated Wire Machines 
Light Wire and Cable Capstans 


Strainers Motorized Take-Ups CONTINUOUS 


VULCANIZING MACHINE | 


ROYLE 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


Cooling Troughs Temperature Control Units 








London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. T 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. E.B. Trout J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H.M. Royal, Inc. PA ERSON 2 e N EW JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
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GOOD ODOR TIPS THE SCALES 
TOWARD BETTER RUBBER SALES 


When the choice between your rubber product veloped for the most exacting individual re- 


and another hangs inthe balance, be‘terrubber quirements, either to mask processing odors 







odor weights the decision. Assure sales-com- or to impart specific and enduring effects in 





pelling odor appeal for rubber goods and the final product. 





rubberized fabrics the easy, swift and eco Make use of Givaudan’s extensive experi- 






nomical way with Givaudan’s PARADORS*. once and highly specialized development 






PARADORS are available in a wide varietyof facilities to help solve your odor control 


odor types, and special odorants can be de-  problems.W rite for further information today. 
*PARADOR Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 






“BUY WISELY— BUY GIVAUDAN” 


Industrial Products Division 


330 West 42nd Sireet, New York 18, N. Y. 
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NO DUST...HEALTH INSURANCE FOR YOUR PERSONNEL 


ATTENTION, manufacturers of milled stock, rubber compounds, molded 
goods, coated fabric and paper, Butyl rubber, latex and cements. Aquazinc 
is economical and efficient to use. It can be applied with uniformity and with 
no loss. It eliminates dust, inconvenience, fire hazard, and other difficulties 


accompanying the use of powdered Zinc Stearate. 


AQUAZINC is particularly convenient for surface application of Zinc Stearate. 


When diluted with 8 to 20 parts of water, it can be applied by spray or bath. 


BEAUON 2 


Chemical Man ufé pack Eu 





97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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1st 


4 


xposition 
- 
hemical 


Laustries 
DEC. 1-6 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


A WEALTH OF NEW IDEAS 


AWAITS YOU HERE 


New ideas were never so important in the chemical industry as now... with 
rising costs and stiffening competition calling for better, cheaper methods and 
materials to perform chemical processing operations... to improve products 
...step up production. You'll get new ideas... plenty of them... more than 
ever before... at the 1947 Chemical Exposition. 340 exhibitors will show anc 
demonstrate latest techniques, equipment and supplies developed to stimulate 
chemical progress. Technical representatives will be there to assist you in adapt 
ing these latest advancements to your operations. 

No matter what your connection with the chemical industry, this exposition 
offers plenty you can profitably use on present problems and future plans. By 
staying abreast of all that is mew in all phases of the industry, you'll help to 
keep your company ahead . .. and yourself, too. 

So mark the date on your calendar NOW. It’s an event you can’t afford to miss. 


DON’T PASS UP THIS BIG OPPORTUNITY 
You'll say...“time well spent” 

















UDERS 


WE HAVE BEEN MAK- 
ING ALL TYPES OF 
EXTRUDERS FOR’ THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1879. 





Your enquiries will receive the 
benefit of over 65 years’ experi- 
ence. We also manufacture a 
wide range of other processing 
plant) for the Rubber and 


Plastic Industries. 








FRANCIS SHAW & CO.LTD. MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 


R-140 





LD 
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Yours Gor the Athing! 


Complete descriptive details, photos and specifi- 
cations on hydraulic presses designed and built 
by Erie Foundry Company are contained in bul- 
letin 350. Write for it! 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : Eric, Pa., U.S.A. 


DETROIT/CHICAGOTJ/INDIANAPOLIS /LOS ANGELES /SAN FRANCISCO 
335 Curtis Building / 549 Washington Boulevard / 335 Postal Station Building / 2505 Santa Fe Avenue / 2070 Bryant Street 
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Advance Solvents « Chemical 


245 FIFTH AVENUE 





A new vinyl resin 
additive offering 


Effective heat stabilization 


Easy handling — fluid con- 
sistency 
Transparency with no 
clouding 
Solubility and compatibility 
Freedom from fire hazard 


Use STABILIZER SN 


. in vinyl plastics for high tem- 
perature mixing, extrusion, 


calendering, etc. 


. in vinyl resin films for heat 


stability in drying or service. 


For Samples, 
Data and Prices 
communicate with 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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MAN WANTED! 


Must know how 


to push 


HERE uniform high quality demands that 

\\ nothing be left to chance, you can depend 
on this Taylor Control System. [t gives you 
complete control of sequence and duration of op- 
erations plus complete control of platen temper- 
ature and condensate removal. Once the operator 
pushes a starter button, here’s what this system 


does: 


1. Controls all timing sequences from the 
moment the press is started until the finished 


product is ready for removal. 


2. Controls temperature during the heating 
cycle. Also controls automatic change-over to 
cooling (where necessary ) at the end of the mold- 


ing period, 


RECORDING TEMPERATURE 
CONT ROLLE 
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button! 


3. Provides automatic removal of conden- 
sate during the heating cycle, requiring no sepa- 


rale traps. 


4. Provides automatic “bumping” or “gas- 


sing” (when necessary ). 


This system is so flexible that you can change 
the time evele without cutting of cams. And you 
can change the molding period independent of 
the balance of the cycle by means of the Auxil- 
iary ‘Timer. And, the Fulscope Temperature 
Controller is fully adjustable for all temperature 
changes within its range. Interested? Ask your 
Taylor Field Engineer! Taylor Instrument Com- 


panies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Ontario. 


Instruments for indicating, recording. 
and controlling temperature, pressure, 


humidity. flow and liquid level. 





a > 
‘Taylor Instruments 
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"a Shee Vea CAMACHINE 8-A 


me |i AN IMPROVED HEAVY-DUTY SLITTER FOR 
CANVAS - DUCK - BELTING - RUBBER, ETC. 


Produces clean-cut rolls of uniform density 
from the core out. Provides for inserting 


liner cloth into cut rolls. Fast, economical, 


dependable performance assured. 


WRITE FOR LITERAT' _tAMEROM MACHINE. COMPANY . Selamat oY. 








QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
66 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


| ransmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 
Vechanical Specialties of Every Description 
HOME RUEBER COMPANY 


Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 




















Service and Reliability — For Your Rubber Needs 
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PLANTATION * WILD * BALATAS * GUMS * GUAYULE 
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E. P. LAMBERT CO. SOUTH ASIA CORP. 
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HEmlock 2188 Whitehall 4-8907 
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Have you investigated 


the advantages of MODULEX (HMF) 





in truck tire carcass compounds? 


MODULEX (HMF) carbon black combines the advantages of an 
economical pigment for reinforcing truck tire carcass stocks with 
the low heat generating properties that mean so much in pro- 
longing the service life of a heavy duty tire. The low specific 


es gravity of MODULEX helps to produce a lighter weight tire, too. 





That’s why the use of MODULEX in the carcass of heavy duty 
tires has become an increasingly important application of this 
high-quality Huber black. 

MODULEX production, like all other Huber carbon blacks, is 
centered at one location, Borger, Texas. Here natural gas from 
Huber’s own wells is carefully blended to feed a uniform quality 
of gas to the burning units. Such control, from the ground up, 
insures the continued high quality of MODULEX black...elimi- 
nates the day-to-day variation of gas quality common to many 
gas fields. 

Investigate MODULEX in your truck tire formulations. Your 


field tests will bear out its many practical advantages. 


jJ. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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MODULEX (HMF) 
ESSEX (SRF) 
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T HIs paper by R. F. Dunbrook, former head of the 
Copolymer Research Branch of the Office Of Rubber 
Reserve, reviews the government research program on 
synthetic rubber from the viewpoint of the organic chem- 
ist. The paper discusses the effect of impurities in the 
various monomers and soap, modifiers, short-stopping 
agents, high-temperature polymerization, structure of GR- 
S, popcorn polymers and, in fact, all of the most impor- 
tant fundamental factors involved in the organic chem- 
istry of synthetic rubber. Because of its length it will 
be necessary to present the paper in several installments. 

Epiror 


Contributions of Organic 
to the War Effort—Synthetic Rubber—I 











OON after Pearl Harbor, 90‘ of the source of 

our natural rubber supply was cut off, and this 

country was faced with a critical emergency in 
rubber. The great need was for a general-purpose rub- 
ber for tires and tubes since approximately 70% of our 
rubber consumption is used in their manufacture. 
Fortunately the United States Government had accumu- 
lated a stockpile of natural rubber which, however, was 
less than a normal year’s supply. Research and pilot- 
plant work on synthetic rubber were already being 
carried on by some of the major rubber, oil, and chemical 
companies. Neoprene and Buna N, however, were the 
only synthetic rubbers being manufactured in quantity 
and were used as special-purpose rubbers where oil re- 


Chemistry 


R. F. Dunbrook’ 


facture of synthetic rubber and the necessary raw ma 
terials to produce it. Accordingly Rubber Reserve 
immediately undertook the negotiation with various 
groups of private organizations of a series of agreements 
relating to technical information and patent rights. In 
the field of polymerization the research work carried on 
by the major rubber companies and other industrial 
laboratories was coordinated under the technical com 
mittee of Rubber Reserve Co. During 1942 efforts were 
concentrated on the development of several systems of 
polymerization which were submitted to the committee 
and on the selection of the most practical recipe to be 
used in large-scale production of synthetic rubber. 

In the Summer of 1942 the President appointed a 
Rubber Survey Committee to study the rubber problem. 
The report of this Committee (2) recommended that in- 
ventors and research groups be encouraged to do work 
in the synthetic rubber field, and the Executive Order 
of September 17, 1942, provided for the appointment of 
a Rubber Director. Included among his duties was full 
responsibility for technical research and development 
with respect to the nation’s rubber program in all of its 


yt sistance was required, It thus became necessary to phases. A\t the request of the Rubber Director, Rubber 
zs accelerate and greatly expand the immediate production — Reserve Co. entered into contracts with a aii of 
Bs of synthetic rubber if the war was to be won. universities and research institutions covering research 
i Rubber Reserve Co. (1)* was created by the Recon- Gn synthetic rubber. The following universities and 
: struction Finance Corp. on June 28, 1940, to accumulate Jaboratories participated in the program on polyme ea : 
Be a stockpile of natural rubber as a safeguard against tion research ; . pow 
a4 possible war in the Far East and to develop additional ; 
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HIS paper by R. F. Dunbrook, former head of the 
Copolymer Research Branch of the Office Of Rubber 
Reserve, reviews the government research program on 
synthetic rubber from the viewpoint of the organic chem- 
ist. The paper discusses the effect of impurities in the 
various monomers and soap, modifiers, short-stopping 
agents, high-temperature polymerization, structure of GR- 
§, popcorn polymers and, in fact, all of the most impor- 
tant fundamental factors involved in the organic chem- 
istry of synthetic rubber. Because of its length it will 
be necessary to present the paper in several ean 
UDITOR 











OON after Pearl Harbor, 90%: of the source of 

our natural rubber supply was cut off, and this 

country was faced with a critical emergency in 
rubber. The great need was for a general-purpose rub- 
ber for tires and tubes since approximately 70% of our 
rubber consumption is used in their manufacture. 
Fortunately the United States Government had accumu- 
lated a stockpile of natural rubber which, however, was 
less than a normal year’s supply. Research and_pilot- 
plant work on synthetic rubber were already being 
carried on by some of the major rubber, oil, and chemical 
companies. Neoprene and Buna N, however, were the 
only synthetic rubbers being manufactured in quantity 
and were used as special-purpose rubbers where oil re- 
sistance was required. It thus became necessary to 
accelerate and greatly expand the immediate production 
of synthetic rubber if the war was to be won, 

Rubber Reserve Co. (1)* was created by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. on June 28, 1940, to accumulate 
a stockpile of natural rubber as a safeguard against 
possible war in the Far East and to develop additional 
sources of natural rubber. After Pearl Harbor the activi- 
ties of Rubber Reserve were primarily concerned with 
the development of a synthetic rubber industry in this 
country. 

To expedite the development of synthetic rubber it was 
necessary to provide for full and effective exchange of 
technical information among those private organizations 
having useful knowledge and experience in the manu- 
Presented before Division of 
Sept. 11, 1946. 

“Office of Rubber Reserve. RFC, Washington, D.C. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. mae 
* Bibliography references appear at end of this installment. 


Organic Chemistry, \.C.S., Chicago, IIL, 


Present address 
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facture of synthetic rubber and the necessary raw ma 


terials to produce it. Accordingly Rubber Reserve 
immediately undertook the negotiation with various 


groups of private organizations of a series of agreements 
relating to technical information and patent rights. In 
the held of polymerization the research work carried on 
by the major rubber companies and other industrial 
laboratories was coordinated under the technical com 
mittee of Rubber Reserve Co. During 1942 efforts were 
concentrated on the development of several systems of 
polymerization which were submitted to the committee 
and on the selection of the most practical recipe to be 
used in large-scale production of synthetic rubber. 

In the Summer of 1942 the President appointed a 
Rubber Survey Committee to study the rubber problem. 
The report of this Committee (2) recommended that in- 
ventors and research groups be encouraged to do work 
in the synthetic rubber field, and the Executive Order 
of September 17, 1942, provided for the appointment of 
a Rubber Director. Included among his duties was full 
responsibility. for technical research and development 
with respect to the nation’s rubber program in all of its 
phases. .\t the request of the Rubber Director, Rubber 
Reserve Co. entered into contracts with a number of 
universities and research institutions covering research 
on synthetic rubber. The following universities and 
laboratories participated in the program on polymeriza- 
tion ‘research, 


LABORATORIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


INDUSTRIAI 


UNIVERSITIES RESEARCH 


Case School of Applied Science 
Cornell University 

Johns Hopkins University 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech 


ell Telephone Laboratories 
Bureau of Standards 
IIyear Chemical Co. 
Standard Oil Co. (CN. J.) 


_ nology Ae : The B. VF. Goodrich Co. 
New York l niversity he Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Princeton University The Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( 


Stanford University United States Rubber Co. 
‘niversity of Akron 

‘niversity of Chicago 

‘niversity of Cincinnati 

niversity of Illinois 

“niversity of Louisville 

‘niversity of Minnesota 

‘niversity of Notre 


Dame 


This group was organized in December, 1942, and 
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was known as the Copolymer Research Branch of the 
Research aml Development Section, Office of Rubber 
Director, war Production Board. After the resignation 
of the Rubber Director on September 1, 1944, the 
Copolymer Research Branch (then Polymer Research 
Branch) was transferred to the Research and Develop- 
ment Division of Rubber Reserve Co. The government 
sponsored research program is being continued under 
the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 

This paper is presented in an effort to give a summary 
of the work from all of these laboratories as it appears 
in reports to the Office of Rubber Reserve, a large 
number of which have not been published as yet. Manu- 
scripts covering a large number of these papers have 
been prepared and cleared for publication and are now 
appearing in the literature. However certain interesting 
phases of the work conducted in this program are still 
in a stage where decisions on patentability have not been 
completed and have been omitted from this discussion. 

In the time allotted to this symposium paper it will 
be possible to present only a few of the more important 
contributions of organic chemistry to the synthetic rub- 
ber program. Much of the research on butadiene and 
styrene, the principal raw materials for GR-S, has al 
ready been recorded in patents and journal articles. A 
large number of organic chemists was required in the 
development of commercial processes for the manu- 
facture of these raw materials. The contribution of 
organic chemistry in this field could well be the subject 
of a separate symposium. Our discussion will therefore 
be confined to the contributions of organic chemistry 
in the field of polymerization as they relate to the GR-S 
program. 

The various groups participating in the research pro 
eram worked very closely together, and the results were 
carefully correlated. For this reason no. clear-cut 
differentiation between the work of the organic, physical, 
and analytical chemists can be made. The progress 
made was due to the untiring efforts of the group as a 
whole. Therefore in the discussion of the contribu 
tions of the organic chemists the contributions made by 
the other groups must be kept in mind. 

Germany had developed a synthetic rubber called 
Buna S which was made by copolymerizing butadiene 
and styrene in emulsion. Work was in progress in this 
country prior to 1941 on a similar copolymer, and satis- 
factory tire tests had been made both on the German 
Buna S and the American-made rubber. The two 
monomers, butadiene and styrene, required for Buna S 
synthetic rubber seemed capable of large-scale manu- 
facture. Consequently a copolymer of the Buna S type 
prepared by copolymerizing 75 parts of butadiene with 
25 parts of styrene was selected as the general-purpose 
rubber. The rubber was later designated as GR-S, 
signifying Government Rubber-Styrene type. 

A number of systems of polymerization had been 
worked out in this country, and it became necessary to 
concentrate on one for large-scale manufacture. The 
one finally selected and known variously as the ‘Mutual 
Recipe,” “GR-S Recipe,” or “Standard Recipe” was as 
follows : 


Butadiene 


Styrene 25 
Water 180 
K»S»Ox “o 
Dodecyl mercaptan Pe) 
Soap flakes 5.0 


When these ingredients are mixed in the proportions 
indicated and heated with stirring at 50° C. for a period 
of about 12 hours, a synthetic latex containing approxi- 
mately 30% rubber is obtained. The rubber can be 
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isolated by the additions of various coagulants, such as 
NaCl and acid, or aluminum sulfate. In commercial 
practice both are used. In the early days the conversion 
was carried to 78%. If carried above 78%, the solu- 
bility of the polymer in benzene decreases because of the 
formation of gel, caused by cross-linking. This makes 
the polymer difficult to process in the factory and ad- 
versely affects other properties of the rubber. Subse 
quently it was found desirable to stop the reaction at 
72% conversion. 

The rubber-like properties of the polymer vary with 
butadiene/styrene ratio and the amount of modifier 
(dodecyl mercaptan) used. At the present time a ratio 
of butadiene to styrene of 71/29 is used. The amount 
of modifier used also varies somewhat from plant te 
plant and depends on the rate and type of agitation used. 

\fter selection of a recipe the research work was 
concentrated on a study of the variables in the process 
and how they affect the time of polymerization and the 
quality of the product. This involved a study of the 
impurities in the butadiene, styrene, soap, and modifier 
The function of the modifier and its rate of disappear- 
ance were investigated. Tfforts were directed toward 
the elucidation of the structure of the copolymer. New 
modifiers and monomers were synthesized and evaluated 
in the GR-S recipe. Obviously it will be possible to 
review only a few of the many investigations conducted 
in the government sponsored synthetic rubber program. 
In the selection of the topics for this paper, many of 
the collaborating groups were asked for suggestions, and 
from those received, the ones mentioned most frequently 
were included. , 


Effect of Impurities in the Butadiene, 
Isoprene, Styrene, and Soap 


In the early days of the synthetic rubber program the 
butadiene was obtained from = different sources and 
different raw materials. Alcohol and petroleum were 
the principal raw materials. Methods of purification 
were worked out by the chemical and petroleum com- 
panies, and butadiene of high purity was soon available. 
The rate of polymerization, however, varied consider- 
ably from batch to batch. It therefore became necessary 
to investigate the effect of small amounts of other hydro- 
carbons which were likely to be present in rather pure 
butadiene. In general, it may be stated that the type 
of impurity was of greater importance than the amount. 

Certain hydrocarbons were found to have no effect 
on the rate of polymerization or the solubility of the 
polymer in benzene when present in concentrations up 
to 0.1% on the butadiene (3). Thus the C, saturated 
hydrocarbons, butane and isobutane, the C,, C, and C, 
olefins and = diolefins, propylene, butene-1, butene-2, 
isobutene, pentene-1, pentene-2, propadiene (allene), 
methyl allene (1, 2-butadiene), piperylene, isoprene, 
1,4-pentadiene and the C, and C, acetylenes were with- 
out etfect in low concentrations. 

Some of these hydrocarbons, when present in larger 
amounts, have a retarding effect on the rate of polymeri- 
zation as is shown in Table 1 (4). Normal and isobutane 
in concentrations up to 2% show relatively little effect 
on the rate of polymerization. The C, and C,, olefins 
have somewhat greater effect. Vinyl acetylene, 1,4- 
pentadiene and butadiene dimer (5) (1-vinyl-A\*-cyclo- 
hexene) show the largest effect on the rate of polymeri- 
zation and the properties of the polymer. Vinyl acety- 
lene, though it shows no effect on the rate of polymeri- 
zation when present to the extent of 1% on the buta- 
diene, gives rise to large amounts of benzene-insoluble 
gel in the polymer, 1,4-Pentadiene and butadiene dimer 
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(1-vinyl-A*-cyclohexene) show marked retardation of 
the rate of polymerization. 


TABLE EFFECT OF IMPURITIES IN BUTADIENE ON POLYMERIZATION 
oF BUTADIENE-STYRENE (75:25) 
Contaminant 


Conc. * 






Name % Decrease in Conversion 
Isobutane 1 O.4 
? ).75 
n- Butane ] 0.9 
2 1 
| ty 1 0.8 
) 1.9 
0 10.0 
| vl i 1 0.9 
? 8 
High boiling Butene-2 1 2.0 
: ne 
2 4.7 
Butene 1 1 
2 5.6 
Low boiling Butene-2 I ae 
2 3.8 
1-Pentene 1 5. 
?. Pentene 1 - 
Allene 1 8.( 
1,4-Pentadiene 01 No effect 
1 6|lowers intrinsic viscosity 
1.0 l { if lymer 
Vinyl acetylene 01 No effect 
1 No etfect 
0 No eftect, but 5 
gel in polymer 
Butadiene dimer 003 No effect 
0 No etfect 
3 3 
1.0 3.1 
0 6.3 
4.0 12.0 
Propylene 1 No ettect 
Methylallene 1 No effect 
Piperylene 1 No effect 
Isoprene 1 No effect 
Ethyl acetylene 1 No effect 
Dimethyl acetylene 1 No ettect 


The effect of other impurities which are likely to be 
present in butadiene in small amounts was investigated 
and is shown in Table 2. Methyl and ethyl mercaptan 
in small amounts show marked retardation; while 
ammonia up to 0.10% has little retarding effect. The 
effect of phenyl-8-naphthylamine is shown since it is 
used as antioxidant for the commercial rubber. 


2. Errect oF ImMpuRITIES IN BUTADIENE ON POLYMERIZATION 


OF BUTADIENE-STYRENE (75:25) 


TABLE 


Substance Conc. % % Decrease in Conversion 
Acetaldehyde (3) 0.1 No effect 
1.0 No effect (lower intrinsic viscosity) 

\mmonia (6) 10 No effect on rate or properties 
Methyl mercaptan -001 No effect 

01-0.1 Serious retarder 
Ethyl mercaptan ; No effect 

.01-0.1 Serious retarder 
Phenyl B-naphthylamine By 4 24.3% 


Effects of Impurities in Isoprene 


Taste 3. Errect oF IMPURITIES IN ISOPRENE ON POLYMERIZATION 
OF ISOPRENE-STYRENE (75:25) 

Hydrocarbon % Cone. Effect on Conversion 
n-Pentane No effect 
Isopentane No effect 
Cyclopentane No effect 
Dicyclopentadiene No effect 
1,2-Butadiene No effect 
Dimethyl acetylene No effect 
n-Propyl acetylene No effect 
Isopropyl acetylene No effect 


1-Butene 
Cis-2-butene 
Trans-2-butene 
Iso-butene 
1-Pentene 
Trans-2-pentene 
2-Methyl-1-butene 
2-Methy1-2-butene 
Cyclopentene 
3-Methyl-1-butene 
Isoprene dimer 
1,3-Pentadiene (piperylene) 
Piperylene dimer 
inyl acetylene 
Carbon  bisulfide 


Slight retarding effect 
Slight retarding effect 
Slight retarding effect 
Slight retarding effect 
Slight retarding effect 
Slight retarding effect 
Slight retarding effect 
Slight retarding effect 
Slight retarding effect 
6% decrease 
Substantial retardation 
Substantial retardation 
Substantial retardation 
Substantial retardation 
Substantial retardation 
Strong retarder 
Strong retarder 
Strong retarder 


i,4-Pentadiene 
Cyclopentadiene 
Ethyl mercaptan 


ee en ee ee eee eet et ee 


The possibility of using isoprene as complete or 
partial replacement for butadiene made it desirable to 
study the effects of impurities in isoprene on the rate of 
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polymerization and properties of the polymer. Table 3 

shows the effect of the impurities on conversion (7). 
n-Pentane, isopentane, and cyclopentane have no 

effect on the polymerization rate in concentrations up to 

1% ot the 
The effects of unsaturated hydrocarbons vary accord- 

\ 
ing to their structure. Olefins of the type C==C 


isoprene 


oe 


group, although showing 
slight retar ling effect, 
of the 


containing 


some 


an allylic methylene 
variance, have in general 
ranging from 1% to 3% at concentrations of 1% 
isoprene. Cyclopentene and 3-methyl-1-butene show a 
ereater retarding effect than most of the other olefins. 
Cyclopentene contains two allylic methylene groups in 
the molecule which may explain its greater retarding 


effect. The retarding effect of 3-methyl-1-butene may, 
be attributed to the allvlic methinyl group in the struc- 
H 
\ 
tural unit C—=C—C 
j \ 
\ 


Frank (7) suggests that retarders act as “‘inefficient 
chain transfer agents” being capable of reacting with 
erowing chains to terminate their growth, but incapable 
of initiating new chains at a comparable rate. The fact 

H 

\ 
the structural unit C—=-C—-C 
Y \ 
retarders than those containing the unit 
indirect evidence that re- 
allylic hydrogen atom 


that compounds containing 


are stronger 
C=C—CH: 
tardation occurs by removal of the 


- may be used as 


\ oe. 

to form radicals of the type C=C—C. 
; \ 

/ \ 


Tertiary hydro- 


‘ven atoms are generally more reactive than primary or 
secondary hydrogen atoms. 

Piperylene, its dimer, and the isoprene dimer show 
substantial retardation. Examination of the structures 
of these dimers shows that each, like 3-methyl-1-butene, 

H 
ry 
contains the structural unit C=-C—C which thus appears 
/ \ 
to effect the polymerization rate. 

The apparent anomaly of lack of retardation shown 
by dicyclopentadiene may be explained by further ex 
amination of its structure. Dicyclopent: adiene differs 


H 


from the others in that its allylic methinyl groups (—C ) 


are located at the bridgeheads the molecule. That 
H 
\ ’ , 
. \ . . . - 
this prevents the structural unit C—C—C from retard 
/ \ 


ing polymerization has been confirmed by testing the 
effects of two similar compounds, di-A-pinene and 
camphene, Although not to be considered as possible 
impurities in commercial isoprene, they both have allylic 
methinyl groups located at their bridgeheads. Neither 
shows any retardation of polymerization. 
1.4-Pentadiene and cyclopentadiene are the strongest 
retarders of all the hydrocarbons tested. They are per- 
haps the principal cause for the unsatisfactory rate of 
polymerization in commercial isoprene. The effect of 
1,4-pentadiene and cyclopentadiene in concentrations of 
0.01, 0.1 and 1.0% on the intrinsic viscosity of the 
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polymer is shown in Table 4+. It is of interest that with 
retarders present, the intrinsic viscosity decreases with 
increasing retarder action while the polymer remains 
soluble. Thus retarders in general shorten the chain 
length of polymers, but do not bring about. cross- 


linking. 
Pasre 4+. Errect oF 1,4-PENTADIENE AND CYCLOPENTADIENE ON SOLUTION 
Viscosities OF TsopRENE-STYRENE (75:25) CopoLyMERS 
Intrinsic Viscosity of 
Amt. of Impurity Polymer (at 82 = 3%) 
Impurit Based on Tsoprene Conversion 
Control Oo 8 
1,4-Pentadienc 01 2.42 
1,4-Pentadiene 1.72 
1.4-Pentadiene 1.42 
Control 43 
Cyclopentadiene v.01 2.13 
Cyclopentadiene 1 1.26 
Cyclopentadiene 1 0.94 


Note: All the polymers were benzene-soluble. 


Dimethylacetylene, n-propylacetylene, and isopropyl- 
acetylene show some variation in inhibitory etfect, al- 
though slight in any case. Vinylacetylene, on the other 
hand, has a marked retarding effect on polymerization. 
The presence of vinylacetylene causes greatly lowered 


solubilities in the resulting polymer, as shown in Table 5. 


Taste 5. Errect OF VINYLACETYLENE ON THE SOLUBILITY OF 

TSOPRENE-STYRENE (75:25) CopoLYMERS 
Conc Vinylacetylene Solubility 
Conversior in Tsoprene in Benzene 

(Control 8 
] (Control) 4 
80) (Control) 7 
&8 (Control) 7 
8 (Control) Z 
1 97 
1 1 87 
gO 1 mc 
t ] 2g 
8 
7 70 
g 1 47 
»/ 
$8 4+¢ 
fot ~* 
75 17 
83 1.0 14 


Effect of Impurities in Styrene on GR-S Polymerization 


The effect of impurities which are likely to be present 
in styrene was also determined (3). Ethvlbenzene, 


o-xylene, methylphenyl carbinol, and acetophenone show 
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no effect on the rate of polymerization, solubility, or 
intrinsic viscosity of the polymer. Phenyl acetylene in 
a concentration of 0.01% based on styrene accelerates 
the rate of polymerization, but in higher concentrations 
up to 1‘ has no effect on rate of polymerization or 
solubility of the polymer. Para-divinyl benzene has 
little effect on rate of polymerization, but acts as a cross- 
linking agent giving a polymer containing high benzene- 
insoluble gel. 

For use in the manufacture of tires, it seems desirable 
to keep the gel content of GR-S ata minimum, Styrene 
free from p-divinyl benzene is therefore used for 
polymerization. For other types of calendered and 
tubes stocks, GR-S having a high gel content has certain 
advantages. Addition of small amounts of p-divinyl 
benzene to the GR-S polymerization formula produces a 
polymer with improved processing characteristics as 
measured by calender shrinkage, rugosity, and tubing 
swell (8). 


Effect of Impurities in Soap on GR-S Polymerization 


Soap is the emulsifier used in the GR-S recipe. The 
function of the soap is to solubilize the monomers and 
modifier and act as the locus of reaction during the carly 
stages of the polymerization (9). The micelles are the 
principal locus of reaction until a conversion of about 
13% is reached. At this point most of the micelles have 
disappeared and the monomer-polymer particle becomes 
the locus of reaction (10). The rate of polymerization 
increases with increasing soap concentration and with 
the number of carbon atoms in the fatty acid chain, as 
is shown in Figure 1 and Figure 2 (11). Fatty acids 
with less than eight carbon atoms do not funetion as 
emulsifiers ; while those containing more than i8 carbon 
atoms are unsatisfactory because they are only slightly 
soluble in water (12). Soap flakes which consist of a 
mixture of fatty acids are used in the GR-S plants. 

In the early work on the GR-S recipe, it was noticed 
that the conversions for a given time of polymerization 
with soaps from different sources varied rather widely, 
and an investigation of the effects of impurities was 
undertaken (13, 14). Antioxidants such as lecithin and 
tocopherols were isolated and added to the polymeri- 
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zation recipe in concentrations equivalent to that found 
in beef tallow, and it was found that the polymerization 
rate was not influenced. Lecithin in amounts up to 
0.44, of the soap content had no retarding influence on 
the GR-S_ polymerization. 

Choline, a saponification product of lecithin and a 
substance more likely to be present in the finished soap, 
had no retarding influence when present in amounts up 
to 1% of the soaps. 

Likewise ethanolamine, a saponification product of 
cephalin, which is a constituent of crude lecithin, does 
not have an inhibitory effect on the GR-S_ polymeri- 
zation When present in amounts up to 1% of the soap. 
Tocopherols reduce the conversion 4% to 5% when 
present in concentrations of 0.1% of the soap content. 
However tocopherols would not be present in_ tallow 
soap in excess of a few thousandths or at most a few 
hundredths of 1%. It has, however, been demonstrated 
that the presence of 0.40 tocopherols causes an induc- 
tion period in the GR-S recipe. 

A program of carefully purified fatty acids was under- 
taken at the Eastern Regional Laboratory (14), and the 
results of testing these materials showed that stearic. 
palmitic, and oleic acids give uniform polymerization 
rates; while linoleic, linolenic and arachidonic acids 
sharply retard the polymerization rate. The curve in 
Figure 3 indicates that 10% linoleic acid in the soap 
decreases the conversion for a given time 13%, or, in 
other words, 1% of linoleic acid decreases the monomer 
conversion 1.3%. 

For linolenic acid, the curve shows that 10% linolenic 
acid present in the soap decreased the conversion 40% ; 
thus, 1‘ linolenic acid decreases the conversion 4%. 
This indicates that linolenic acid is 3.1 times as potent 
a conversion retarder as linolenic acid. 

For theoretical reasons, the effect of conjugated poly- 
unsaturated fatty acids on the conversion rate was in- 
vestigated. It was found that the conjugated diene soaps 
appear to have a negligible retarding influence on the 
conversion ; however, the conjugated triene soaps : name- 
lv, sodium eleostearate, have a marked effect, as shown 
by the curve in Figure 4. 

Partial, selective hydrogenation of fats was found to 
eliminate multiple unsaturation which is responsible for 
retardation during polymerization. Soaps essentially free 
trom such substances were found to behave uniformly 
and to give a faster reaction than standard soaps used, 
even though the hydrogenated soaps were prepared from 
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lower grade tallows. It was not necessary completely to 
hyvdrogenate the soap, but only to hydrogenate  suth- 
ciently te remove multiple unsaturation. 
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equipment and operating supplies; technical and commercial 
services; and addresses of suppliers. Suppliers of rubber and 
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Textile Products for the Rubber 


Industry 


Lewis Larrick’ 


MERICAN industry prides itself on being a mass- 
A production industry. What other industry can 

class itself with the textile industry, when we 
consider the raw material with which it has had to deal ? 
We in the textile industry have no powder or liquid to 
pour; we have no continuous lengths of material to pro- 
cess. Instead we deal with discontinuous macroscopic 
units of matter, with lengths of the order of magnitude 
of one inch and diameters (or cross-sectional dimen- 
sions) of the order of 10 microns—a ratio of length 
to wid.h of at least 1,.000:1. These we must assemble, 
roughly straighten, and render parallel to each other, 
with as few as 10 (300’s yarn) and as many as 1,000 
(8-10’s yarns) in the cross-section of the yarn. We 
must deliver these assemblages in continuous lengths as 
long as 1,000 yards. Yet, withal, it has been said that 
the industry can spin a length of yarn one block long 
cheaper than a boy can be hired to draw a chalk line 
the same length. 


Fibers in General 


How do we describe these building blocks (fibers and 
varns) with which the textile industry has had to deal? 
As our heritage is what it is, we naturally turn to those 
natural fibers which have achieved dominant economic 
importance through the years and compare the properties 
of other fibers with them. The four natural fibers that 
have assumed a dominant position are: linen, wool, silk, 
and cotton. There are many other commercially avail- 
able fibers—about 100 vegetable fibers, 15 animal fibers, 
and three mineral natural fibers—but the first four are 
the fibers used in the largest amounts in industry. 

Linen-like fibers are the strongest of natural fibers 
(tensile strength as great as 150,000 p.s.1.), but have a 
certain characteristic lack of “give.” 

Wool-like fibers are characterized by springiness and 
a high elastic recovery, but are weak. The strength of 
the wool fiber, however, may be as great as 28,000 p.s.i. 

Silk fibers, which may be considered primarily as con- 
tinuous filaments, are strong, flexible, and have a rela- 
tively high elongation. The silk fiber may have a strength 
as high as 88,000 p.s.i. 

Cotton is one of the strongest natural fibers with ten- 
sile strength up to 100,000 p.s.i., but is rather stiff, with 
only a moderate “give.” 

These are only descriptive terms—engineers and scien- 
tists require more definite definitions than these. Obvi- 
ously one would like to measure strength in units of 
pounds per square inch. However in the textile in- 
dustry we deal with building blocks (fibers and_ the 
yarns) which are essentially one dimensional materials. 
Consequently we generally speak of strength in terms 
of linear density rather than volume density—that is, 
we use the term tenacity for the strength of fibers and 
yarns instead of the pounds per square inch. By tenacity 
we mean the breaking strength per unit yarn number, 
irchenked before the New York Rubber Group, Apr. 11, 1947. 

2 Former! ith the Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va. 
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HIS talk on textiles used by the rubber industry 
is of special interest because of its analysis of the 
development of the use of certain fibers and yarns by the 
rubber industry and the emphasis on the lack of under- 
standing by the tex‘ile manufacturer of the requirements 
of the rubber industry and zice versa. The author asks 
several questions regarding specifications for textiles as 
prepared by the rubber industry, which seem to lend 
support to his plea for a greater degree of cooperation 
between the two industries in the discussion and solution 
of their mutual problems. Epiror. 











using the direct svstem of numbering, and we generally 
express tenacity as grams per denier or grams_ per 
VTeX, 

Unfortunately strength is rather a primitive concept 
and difficult to define, let alone measure for textile ma- 
terials. Fortunately the engineer tries to design his 
products to operate at stresses far below the ultimate 
strength. Consequently he is interested in the proper- 
ties of materials far below their ultimate limiting values 
i. e., below their vield points. Although textile fibers 
and varns seldom exhibit any linear region of the stress- 
strain curve and rarely show a well-defined yield point, 
much can be learned from this conventional curve. 

The descriptive term stiffness is in its primitive con- 
notations associated with the idea of bending. Since in 
engineering materials bending involves both tension and 
compression, the measure of stiffness has become at- 
tached to the slope of the stress-strain curve. By analogy 
we can derive a measure of stiffness of textile fibers 
and varns by using the slope of the tangent to the stress- 
strain curve at the origin. You may even call this an 
elastic modulus, if you please, although it is questionable 
whether there is a modulus in the class'cal concept. This 
measure of stiffness will give an index to the ability of 
the material to carry a load without deformation. 

Of great interest to the engineer designing such prod- 
ucts as rubber goods 1s the ability of his material to 
withstand large deformations or shock loadings with- 
out rupture. The measure of toughness, in theory, is 
the area under the normal stress-strain curve. Since the 
stress-strain curves of most materials are concave toward 
the elongation axis, a simple index of toughness, for 
practical purposes, is the product of the breaking stress 
by the breaking elongation—this is frequently used and 
is known as the break constant. 

The engineer is also interested in knowing the ability 
of the matter to recover from deformation. A perfectly 
elastic material will recover completely; a highly elastic 
material will recover almost completely from a finite de- 
formation. 

Textile materials have much in common with rubber 
and indeed with all other products of Mother Nature. 
One common property is the tendency to flow under 
continued stress. Since creep and permanent set are 
always present, even in such materials as glass, or 
granite, or steel, and even more prevalent in the high 
polymeric materials with which the textile and the rub- 
ber engineer work, it 1s well nigh impossible to find a 
perfectly elastic material. In textile materials, how- 
ever, as in rubber, a region can be found on the stress- 
strain curve over which the material will act for all 
practical purposes as though it were perfectly elastic. 
For any textile fiber a value of the stress can be found 
below which the material will recover from deforma- 
tion. 

Associated with the elastic properties of the fiber and 
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also with the toughness, but probably of more signifi- 
cance than either of these two, is the resiliency or the 
ability of the material to absorb energy on loading and 
to give up energy upon unloading. The measure of re- 
silience is the ratio of the area under the recovery part 
of the tension stress-strain curve to the area under the 
loading part of the curve. - 

Surprisingly, each fiber exhibits a maximum resilience 
which occurs at a different strain for each fiber. Loasby* 
ands, for instance, that nylon has a recovery power of 
30% at 8% strain; silk has a recovery power of 30% at 
3% strain; high-tenacity viscose rayon has a recovery 
of 110% at 14% strain; while cotton has a recovery power 
of 15% at 4% strain. Since all the fibers exhibit hy- 
steresis on the load recovery curves, resiliency is a com- 
plete function of the strain for each fiber and must be 
studied very carefully for best product design. 

Let us recapitulate for a moment the descriptive terms 
used above in the light of these engineering definitions. 
(The extremes of the strength scale are strong and 
weak; the antonym of stiff is pliant; at the other end of 
the scale from tough is yielding or brittle.) Arranged 
on this scale we find the linen-like fibers at the top of 
the scale of strength, but these fibers are stiff and brit- 
tle. Cotton is a fairly strong fiber; it is somewhat stiff, 
but is more pliant than linen, and rather tough. Silk is 
weaker than cotton, but is pliant and tough. Wool is 
rather weak, but pliant and tough—on the toughness 
scale we would have to rate silk higher than wool al- 
though both of these fibers are tougher than cotton or 
linen. 

It has been said that once the desired properties are 
known and defined, man can tailor a molecule to give 
the desired results. (Of course economically man has 
an added advantage over nature in that man can produce 
the fibers in continuous filaments instead of in short 
fibers—this advantage lends itself to greater economy 
in processing and to better utilization in the yarn and 
fabric of the inherent properties of the fiber itself.) Let 
us see how well man has proved this claim in the fibers 
which are now commercially available. 

Let us assign a specific problem: we want a fiber with 
the tenacity of linen, the pliability of wool and the tough- 
ness of silk. We find (according to Smith’s Marburg 
lecture)* that man has exceeded the tenacity of flax or 
linen in nylon, glass, and saponified acetate. We find 
he has exceeded the pliability of wool in the high impact 
strength acetate rayon in Vinyon E. The toughness of 
siik has been exceeded by nylon, both in the strong and 
regular grades, and by vinylidene chloride. 

No one fiber is stronger than linen, more pliable than 
wool, and tougher than silk. 

However both high-tenacity nylon and_ vinylidene 
chloride are closely approximate to the desired proper- 
ties when tested at ordinary room temperatures and 
humidity. We also find that in these three properties 
Fiberglas closely approximates linen with the added ad- 
vantage of being available in continuous filaments. We 
must admit that on the basis of these examples man has 
done a good job of tailoring fibers, and we must expect 
that as the requirements become more definitely known, 
we will do an even better job. 

All the problems and questions of the textile industry 
are not answered by preassigning values to these three 
simple engineering properties or to related properties. 
27. Textile Inst., 34, 45 (1943). 

*Am. Soc. Testing Materials, Proc, 44, 542 (1944). 

5I note with the greatest of interest the announcement by several tire 
companies of the use of nylon fabric in the breaker (or overhead or 
insert) under the tread to distribute the shock loads which a tire ex- 
peri.nces. This practice looks like a step in the right direction toward 
the elimination of stress concentrations in a tire by using a material 


with rubber-like elasticity as an intermediary between the rubber tread 
and the relatively inextensible carcass, 
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There are many other questions such as dimensional 
stability, ease of dyeing, finishing, etc., which must be 
answered before all the problems are solved and before 
the man-made fiber completely replaces the product of 
nature. It must be remembered that while man is con- 
stantly experimenting and improving, nature is also con- 
stantly making changes and nowadays, aided and abetted 
by man, is also making improvement in her product. 
Above all, to an industry such as vours, looms the ques- 
tion of availability at an economic price. 


Fibers for Rubber Industry 


This brings us to a discussion of the question of which 
of these fibers are available to the rubber industry. Let 
us limit ourselves to a discussion of those products 
which employ textile materials as the strength member 
embedded in rubber products that must withstand re- 
peated stressing, flexing, and subjection to elevated tem- 
peratures. Let us omit from our discussion such sub- 
jects as coated and proofed fabrics, liners, Holland 
cloth, ete. We will not omit tire cord because there is 
no sharp line of demarcation between tire cord on the 
one hand and belt cord on the other hand. Nor will we 
omit fire hose, even though there is no intimate inter- 
twining of rubber and textile product in fire hose. 

The answer to the question is that all these fibers, 
both natural and man-made, are available to you to use 
wherever you can find suitable economic justification. 
In many cases the problem of availability will rule out 
unmediate consideration of certain fibers. In many 
other cases your peculiar requirements will eliminate 
others. 

First and foremost among these requirements I place 
compatibility. Tires, belts, hose, are not rubber products 
only ; they are skillfully blended, compounded, and con- 
structed structures incorporating many kinds of rubber 
compounds, textile yarns as such, and fabrics—as well 
as steel wire (in tires). One fundamental rule of all 
engineering must never be overlooked—there must be 
no sharp stress concentrations ; the elastic properties of 
the textile yarn or fabric must be so chosen that there 
is no infinite stress concentration at the interface be- 
tween the textile product and the rubber in which it 
floats.° 

Since it is impossible to avoid stress concentrations 
at the rubber-textile interface completely, it is necessary 
to provide for adequate adhesion. The adhesion be- 
tween natural rubber and cotton tire cord has long been 
taken as the standard of adequacy. With the advent of 
the man-made fibers, particularly rayon, and the synthet- 
ic rubbers it has become necessary to make intensive 
investigation of the adhesion between the rubber and 
the textile product. Many intermediate products have 
been developed for use as adhesives, most of them not 
being adhesive at all in the common sense of the word. 
These developments have emphasized that the adhesion 
must be studied for each combination of textile fiber 
and synthetic rubber, that there is no universal adhesive 
for all products. 

A newer discriminatory study of the mechanism of 
this adhesion has also been under way for some time. 
Whereas it used to be thought that the adhesion of 
natural rubber to cotton was a mechanical bonding due 
to the inherent fuzziness of the cotton cord, the newer 
developments have pretty largely forced abandonment 
of this concept. The adhesion of synthetic rubbers to 
cotton tire cord is certainly not so great as the adhesion 
of natural rubber although the fuzziness remains the 
same; likewise staple rayon cord is as fuzzy as staple 
cotton cord, but the adhesion of staple rayon to natural 
rubber is of the same order of magnitude as the adhe- 
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sion of continuous filament rayon. It may be that the 
explanation of the bond lies in the hydrophobic nature 
of the surface of greige cotton fibers, and the hydro- 
philic nature of the surface of the rayons, nylon, ete. 

This question of adhesion is a problem of interest 
also to the textile manufacturer. Since human nature 
is what it is, the producer of the yarn or fabric usually 
gets blamed when the product fails because he is physi- 
cally too far away from the scene to enter into the dis- 
cussion until too late. 

I do not claim that the cord did not break when the 
tire blew out; | do not say that the cord or the fabric 
did not fail when the belt broke. I do suggest that 1f 
the damaged product be examined not at the site of the 
local failure, but further away for signs of incipient 
failure, in many, 1f not most cases it will be found that 
the failure started in separation of the rubber from the 
cord or even in separation of plies of rubber from each 
other. 

\ second important requirement of the rubber indus- 
try for its textile products is dimensional stability. Tires 
and belts operate under such variable conditions of 
moisture that the fabrics must be insensitive dimension- 
ally to moisture content. This problem is not unique 
altogether to the rubber industry, as we have the prob- 
lem of dimensional stability in clothing fabrics as well. 
However it is especially aggravated under the conditions 
of repetitive stresses and flexing of such products as 
tires and belts. The present-day wet twisted cotton tire 
cord which was pioneered by one of the independent 
textile manufacturers is highly insensitive in its physical 
characteristics to changes in moisture content. In the 
main, however, the problem of dimensional — stability 
rests largely with the rubber processor because the tex- 
ule supplier has so little with which to work. Do not 
forget that high polymeric materials are justly inher- 
ently unstable. 

A third requirement of the rubber industry is elas 
ticity or the ability to recover from deformation almost 
completely. In this respect the conventional load-eclonga- 
tion curve cannot be trusted very far. It is requisite 
that one subject the material to mechanical conditioning 

several evcles of repeated loading and unloading be- 
low the rupture point. If the material settles down to a 
steady state after a reasonable conditioning cycle, and 
the loading-unloading curves retrace themselves, then 
that textile material will be of use to the rubber indus- 
try. If a steady state is not reached, and if the loop 
does not close, then vou will be plagued with growth of 
the tire or the belt. 

Probably the oldest and still the most commonly meas- 
ured property of textile materials is strength, and the 
cry is always “give us more strength.” [ wonder if 
strength or tenacity is not greatly overrated as a criterion 

of usefulness—not only in the rubber industry, but else- 
where. I wonder if in our obsession with strength meas- 
urements we are not overlooking other more obscure and 
less easily measured properties which may be associated 
with, but not necessarily dependent upon tensile strength. 

Let me review the histery of the tire cord for exam- 
ple. The early manufacturers of pneumatic tires appar- 
ently required high tensile strength to resist the air pres- 
sures used. Turning to cotton fabric which was the only 
material available with the necessary strength combined 
with the required pliabilitvy, they demanded and_ got 
fabrics made from combed Sea Island cotton. When 


Sea Island disappeared, the manufacturers demanded 
and got fabrics made from combed [:gyptian cotton. 
Some daring rugged individualist tried American Up- 
land cotton, and when the cord tire was fairly well de- 
veloped, there was an almost complete switchover in 
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this country at least from the long Egyptian to long 
American cotton, As the cord tire has developed, there 
has been a continual decrease in the staple strength of 
the cotton used (and according to customary thinking, 
a decrease in the strength of the cord). Yet we have seen 
with all this decrease in the apparent quality of the cot- 
ton used an increase in the quality of the tires being 
built as evidenced by that one and only trustworthy 
criterion—performance on the road. , 

Another illustrative example about tenacity: accord- 
ing to the figures which I cited earlier, the cotton fiber 
is stronger than the high-tenacity rayon; vet, according 
to the published figures and the statements signed by a 
majority of the tire producers, rayon makes a better tire 
cord than cotton. The figures quoted are from authori- 
tative sources. Has tenacity of the ultimate element any 
real significance in connection with tire performance ? 
Or could it be that the tire engineer can better utilize 
the strength of the rayon filament than he can the 
strength of the cotton fiber? 

There is another element, fougliness and resiliency 
the ability of the material to withstand and to recover 
from repeated applications of stress far below the ulti- 
mate breaking point. It will require more serious atten- 
tion to the repeated loading-unloading curve under the 
conditions of temperature and moisture similar to those 
prevailing in use to decide this point, but I suggest that 
the utility of a textile fiber for use in industrial rubber 
products is determined by its resiliency under the condi- 
tions of use than by its tenacity at normal textile labora- 
tory conditions of temperature and moisture. 

Finally a peculiar requirement of the rubber industry 
which is not met with in other uses of textile products 
and indeed is not always met with in the rubber industry 
is heat resistance. The textile material must withstand 
not only the temperatures developed by the product in 
service, temperatures which approach, if not reach the 
vulcanizing temperature of rubber, but the temperatures 
experienced during the vulcanization process itself. Cot- 
ton and rayon being both cellulose, will deteriorate under 
the action of heat similarly except as the one is  pro- 
tected from associated degrading conditions better than 
the other. The fibers made from thermoplastic products 
must be used with the greatest of caution, even those 
which apparently have melting or softening temperatures 
well above the temperatures experienced in vulcanizing or 
service conditions of the rubber products. 

Although heat deterioration is commonly 
by loss in tensile strength, | believe I have seen figures 
to indicate that serious heat degradation may occur with- 
rerer 10 


measured 


out any apparent loss in tensile strength. | 
tests made on cords from) worn-out tires, tests which 
indicated no loss in strength, but almost complete loss 
in other properties such as high-temperature fatigue re- 
sistance. 

I have also seen figures which indicated another type 
of loss-test on cords removed from the product. These 
tests indicated no loss in tensile strength, but indicated 
that all lengths which were broken broke at one particu- 
lar place. When the cords were examined in the light 
of location on the complete product (the tire), it was 
found that the failures were all occurring at what might 
be termed a hinge in the tire—a section of the carcass 
which, owing to faulty design, was receiving all the flex- 
ing. 
There are other peculiar requirements to your indus- 
try, requirements which are little understood particularly 
by the textile manufacturer because they occur in no 
other end-use. One of these requirements is the use ol 
twist and the peculiar combinations of twist which you 


require. Normally the textile manufacturer introduces. 
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as few twisting operations as necessary and puts in twist 
to achieve Maximum strength or to achieve some special 
decorative effect. Consequently the requirements of the 
rubber manufacturer for tire cord and belt cord are 
hard to understand. Why when stength is so much a 
requirement, do you insert the twist which you do into 
cotton tire cord and even into rayon tire cord? — If 
strength is the requirement, why do you introduce into 
continuous filament rayon any more twist than is just 
sufficient to form a coherent structure? Why not make 
the cotton tire cord out of a plied varn or even a singles 
twisted to maximum tensile strength 7 

found that strength is not the only 
requirement. [ believe you have found that a certain 
amount of twist Is necessary, even to the extent of saeri- 
icing tensile strength, because your products operate 
in compression as well as in tension. There must be 
sufficient twist to permit the varn or cord to act as a unit 
in compression to prevent excessive stresses at the rub- 
ber-textile interface—the cord must act as a_ spring, 
This is a form factor which experience has found neces- 
sary to introduce even at a sacrifice of what seems to be 
required properties. 

In other instances we can understand that the yarn 
or cord is not subjected to compressive stresses, and 
therefore we can manufacture to maximum strength, 
that is without so much twist. But in conveyer belts 
and in fabric V-belts are not the underlayers of fabric 
subjected to longitudinal compressive stresses? In duck 
for conveyer belting should not some consideration be 
viven to requirements similar to tire cord requirements, 
and the warp yarns manufactured in the light of these 
stress requirements? In conveyer belting 
what is the purpose of the filling varns? What kind of 
stresses do they experience? If no particular stresses 
are experienced, do we need such strone fabric weft- 
wise? If the convever belt is required to withstand 
shock loading such as the dumping of rock and coal, 
should not the filling varns be designed to be shock re- 
sistant, that is tough, stead of merely strong? 


yarn 
| believe you have 


compressive 


Better Cooperation between Textile Producer and 
Consumer Needed 


What | am leading up to is that the textile manufac- 
turer has had considerable experience in putting together 
different types of varns for different services. If he 
understands your problems—and he can only understand 
them by vou telling him vour requirements and why vou 
have these requirements——he can probably construct for 
you fabric more suited to your purpose than he is now 
delivering to you. But if you tell him that you must 
have strength when obviously vou are making specifica- 
tions which will not deliver the maximum streneth avail- 
able, he is naturally curious as to why vou have such 
specifications. Tt is only by cooperation and mutual in- 
terchange of information with respect to our common 
problems that we make progress. 

In two other respects is close cooperation between the 
suppher and the consumer necessary. The first of these 
is methods of testing and tolerances. In order to estab- 
lish and maintain specifications, standard test procedures 
must be established, and tolerances agreed upon. Be- 
fore any property of the yarn or fabric can be specified 
it is necessary first to define the property, then to estab- 
lish a method of testing this property, and fin: lly to de- 
cide what shall be the permissible variations from the 
established standard. When one is dealing with such 
highly variable materials as textile yarns and fabrics, 
intelligent tolerances on any specification are necessary. 
Also since most textile products are sensitive to mois- 
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measurements 
moisture con 
to brine 


ture content, it is necessary to make the 
at an established relative humidity or 
tent. It is not easy, ina routine test laboratory, 
the moisture content of each and every sample to exact- 
lv any particular specified value. However it should be 
possible for each and every laboratory to establish a 
common laboratory atmospheric humidity and to condi- 
tion every sample for any prescribed period of time be 
fore testing. 

There is an established organization where supplier 
and consumer can meet together and discuss their mutual 
problems with respect to testing—Committee D-13 of 
the .\merican Society for Testing Materials. Pro- 
cedures and standards have been established by this 
Society for testing and for specifications which the prod 
ucts must meet. Since the textile manufacturer supplies 
varns and fabrics for many ditferent consumers, he must 
have reference conditions on which to base the proper- 
the materials he manufactures. He cannot 
his laboratory conditions to meet the whim or 
individual consumer. He can, although 
change his product to meet each in- 
dividual specification. Therefore he must ask that vou, 
the consumer, abide by these almost universally recog 
nized standards of test methods and specifications. [i 
the standards are not satisfactory or are inadequate, the 
proper place to make the change is in Committee D-13 
in open discussion. Standards can be developed because 
standards have been developed—not pseudo standards 
designed to befuddle an already confused public, but in- 
telligent standards which incorporate the needs and _re- 
quirements of the consumer as well as the manutactur- 
ing limitations of the supplier. 

The second place where closer cooperation between 
consumer and supplier is needed is in the standardization 
of specifications on mass production products. In order 
that production be on a mass-production scale, thousands, 
yards of fabric must roll off the looms, 
each vard which is identical with every other yard 
within manufacturing tolerances. Much was accom- 
plished during the recent war vears toward this stand- 
ardization. Although the demands of our wartime ac- 
tivities have ceased, the need standardization is. still 
present, and it has been shown that we can standardize 
on mass-production items. 

Certainly let us raise our quality standards from those 
prevailing during the war years if such raises are neces- 
sary. But it will be of benefit both to the supplier and to 
the user if we have a limited number of weights and 
widths of fabric to manufacture. Specialty items should 
be specified only when there is definite need of departure 
from the standard. After all, history has pretty well 
demonstrated that the major improvements in mechani 
cal rubber goods are due to improvements in the art of 
fabrication rather than in basic changes in the raw ma- 


ties of 
change 
faney of every 
it Is expensive, 


no millions, of 


terials. 
Summary and Conclusions 

In summary then: there are many fibers available to- 
day, many more than were available a few years ago. 
Fach individual fiber has advantages and unique proper- 
ties, but each fiber has serious disadvantages and marked 
deficiencies. Difficulties must be overcome not only in 
the processing of these fibers into varns and fabrics, but 
also in the fabrication into rubber eoods. It is only by 
intelligent and cooperative research that we can put each 
fiber to use most seeped and most economically. 
The enormous advances made along certain lines in the 
last few vears have shown us that great progress can 
he made through organized correlated research activity. 

(Continued on page 219) 





Aging and Preservation 
of Vulcanized Rubber—Il 


A Study of Factors Affecting Aging Deterioration 
of Vulcanized Rubber, Methods for Evaluating and Means of Preservation 


OLINSON and Scott (68 )* aged tour red inner tubes 
(antimony sulfide filler) of different makes at 32° C. 
and at 13° C. in subdued daylight during two vears, 

and in the Geer oven, and observed that the relative rates 
: Changes due to 
however, were similar. In 


> 


nm were not the same 


of deteriorati 


oxidation and hardening, 
} 


general, one day in the Geer oven was roughly equiva 
lent to nine weeks at 32° C., and 14 weeks at 13° C 


he results at the highet temperature were more con- 





sistent The increase in weight or density due 

bs rpuon of Oxvgen Is approximately related to “aech 

wnical deterioration measured as loss in tensile streneth 

The Geer test is not generally reliable for predictions 

of the behavior of vulcanized goods during. storage 
| 


except, perhaps, in comparative tests of closely similat 


tvpes of goods \cetone extract and measurement ot 
el agation definite stress are not recommended as 
indices of mechanical deterioration Stevens and Gaunt 


1. 
(69), working with latex-coated cotton fabrics, ob 
served an imitially slow but rapid] 


lv mounting incredas 
' 


( lavliight, o1 
ultra-violet, or at 70° C.: there was no deterioration 


In acetone extract after several davs in 
1 : o 

in the dark. Some common types of aryl amines were 

ctive antioxidants 


obvious limitation to the use of accelerated aging tests 
is a guide to natural aging is that the main cause of 
failure in service must be known. For example, GR-S 

| from atmospheric cracking in certain 
ipplications, but tests in the Geer oven or the oxvgen 
bomb will give no indication of their endurance. Thus 


compounds fat 


it is essential to distinguish clearly between the various 
types of changes as shown in Table 1, which may occur 


is a result of aging. 


Chemical Solution as Preservatives 


Che application of solutions of chemicals as pre- 
servatives to the surfaces of vulcanized rubber goods 
has been recommended by a number of investigators. 

he compounds thus applied vary from = inorganic 
alkalies to phenols and aromatic amines. Thus, one 
author (71) washed goods in soda soap and immersed 
them into ammonium carbonate solutions, but preferred 
applications of carbolic acid or creosote solutions. 
Dipping into solutions of alkalies is said to prevent 
hardening (72). Ammonia, and alkalies, phenols, paraf- 
fin, and petroleum vapors are reported (73) to have 
preservative properties. Stowe (74) applied a 10% solu- 
tion QO. smmonia containing sodium phenolate or oleate 
to prevent oxidation; while Whitby (75) and Coester 
(76) recommended phenols for this purpose. 

Che most extensive studies of the application of 
phenols to vulcanized rubber for purposes of pre- 


Phe iSS¢ ns contained herein are the author’s and are not 
to be construed as official or retlecting the views of the War Department. 
Material ngineer, Office Chief of Ordnance, War Department, Wash 
Numt thesis refer to the lite .e¢ references at the end oi 
th ! 
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Paste 1, CLASSIFICATION OF TYPES OF BREAKDOWN* 
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servation are those of Moureau, Dufraisse, and Lote 
(77), who claim remarkable preserving effects from 
applications of solutions of polyhydric phenols in. sol- 
vents. Semon, Sloan, and Craig (78), however, m 
attempting to evaluate any advantages of surface ap- 
plications of age resisters to cured rubber obtained 
results at variance with those of Moureau eft al. (/7). 
They concluded that phenols are comparatively weak in 
their action and cited bis-arylamino-p-phenylenedia- 
mines, thiodiphenylamine, and p-hydroxydiphenylamine 
as being the most active. An editorial (79) commenting 
on these papers (77, 78) is interesting, but of little 
value. Historically, the first substances found to exert 
a specific retarding action without an accelerating effect 
i.e., to function as antioxidants, were probably tannic 
acid and hydroquinone (80). Delbruck and Meisenberg 
(81) used tannin in synthetic rubber to prevent oxida- 
tion and tackiness. 

The amines recommended by Semon, Sioan, and 
Craig (78) have been listed above. Cadwell (82) 
applied solutions of diphenylnitrosamine, p-aminophenol 
hydrochloride, and aldehyde-amines to the surfaces of 
cured articles. Ostwald and Ostwald (83) effect pre- 
servation by painting, swelling, or spraying with solu- 
tions of “neutral and basic aromatic nitrogen com- 
pounds, neutral or basic heterocyclic substances and 
alkaloids, either alone or mixed.”” Martin (84) applied 
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mixtures of aniline or similar amines with cottonseed 
oil or glycerine to extend the useful life of tires and 
hose. Benjamin (85) painted benzene solutions of 
aniline and alkaloids on rubber articles to prevent 
oxidation. 

According to Bayer & Co. (86), aliphatic amines, 
ammonia, or alkalies prevent deterioration of synthetic 
rubber (butadiene polymers), and tannin, ammonia, 
dimethylamine, and dimethylaniline prevent tackiness 
(87). Fiedler (88) painted rubber articles with mix- 
tures Of phenylhydrazine and glucose, or of glycerine 
and benzaldehyde, alone or incorporated into rubber 
Bayer & Co. (89) used ammonia, methyla- 
mine, piperidine, and other volatile amines in balloon 
gases to prevent deterioration of the envelope. Ammonia, 
phenol, or glycerine is frequently mentioned as_pre- 
servatives, and Beyer (90) employed treatments with 
aqueous emulsions of terpineol, glycerine, gum traga- 
canth, or aniline. Larine (91) immersed the articles 
directly into aniline, phenol, or glycerine. Ritter (92), 
on the other hand, claims that rubber is softened and 
rendered more susceptible to oxidation by aniline o1 
hydrazine and considers preservation in water the most 
convenient. Hydroxy and nitro compounds behaved as 
antioxidants in the Bayer & Co. synthetics (93). Dip- 
ping into benzene-alcohol solutions of antioxidants is 

recommended procedure (94), 

The appheation of paraffin or paraffin oils for pre 
serving cured rubber articles was an early development 
(95). [estruch Diaz de Lara (96) used a mixture of 
vaseline and paraffin as a preservative lubricant for 
rubber; while Mikhayvlorskii (97) covered the goods 
with naphthalene powder. According to Burbridge 
(98), using mineral oils, vaseline, ceresin wax, and 
fatty oils as softeners improves the aging resistance of 
the rubber. Ahrens (99), however, feels that coating 
rubber with vaseline or ceresin is not practical; while 
an anonymous author (100) warns against contacting 
rubber with fats or essential oils. Camille (101) 
claims that cottonseed and palm oils effect oxidation and 
rapid deterioration, but Chertoff (102) uses pine, rosin. 
or palm oils, or turpentine to prevent deterioration 
Ceresin is frequently recommended as a_ preservative 
(103); Grossman (104) applied coatings of ceresin or 
vaseline to prevent oxidation by excluding air, but 
found that these materials deteriorate rubber. 

In an old lecture by Bolas (105) oxidation is said 
to be accelerated by heat and fat; to the latter, however, 
he also aitributes a retarding action due to its effective 
ness in excluding oxygen. Himmelbauer & Co. (106) 
used coatings of vaseline or ceresin as preservatives. 


cements. 


The use of glycerine, alone or admixed with other 
materials, as a preservative for rubber is mentioned 
frequently. Schidrowitz (107) used glycerine alone. 
Kurtz (108) employs a mixture of glycerol and drying 
oil to preserve the surfaces of air bags. Thierfelder 
and Schmaelzle (109) propose a mess composed of 
tar, pitch, resins, rubber cement, fish glue, and glycerine 
for preserving tire treads. Bevington (47) 
articles according to prescribed directions and then 
occasionally coats them with glycerine..  Braunwarth 
(110), after three years’ storage, carefully kneaded 
and stretched the stored goods and then applied 5% 
ammonia and 5% glycerine successively at 40° C. 
Glycerine is said to resist aging; while oils, fats, and 
heat cause poor aging (111). Jewett used a coating 
ot corn syrup and glycerine (112). 

Numerous other mixtures. many of them of dubious 
composit‘on and quality, have been recommended as 
preservatives. Clarke (113) coats with a water paste 
‘onsisting of china clay, chrome yellow, and soft soap 


stores 
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in order to exclude light from the rubber. A mixture 
by Swift (114) exceeds this in components: linseed 
oil, rosin, manganese dioxide, and coal tar and _ petro- 
leum naphthas are heated together (manganese resinate 
may be added) to produce a preservative dressing for 
tire treads. Kirchhof (115) used mixtures of ozocerite 
(amine or naphthylamine products of varying com- 
position) as antioxidant and plasticizing compositions 
to prevent aging of vulcanized rubber. A mixture 
obtained by heating castor oil with potash or lime is 
also recommended (116). 

Various naturally occurring materials have not been 
excluded froin these applications. Zertuche (117) 
claims the juices of mesquite and other desert shrubs 
as preservatives, and Hutchinson (118) uses acid-free 
wool cholesterin to prevent oxidation and_tackiness. 
The use of citrus pectate pulp in the packaging of 
synthetic rubber is not as a preservative, but simply 
as a coating to prevent the rubber from sticking to the 
paper containers (119). 

Rubber thread, according to Bradley (120), is pro- 
tected from oxidation by using lamp black and ceresin; 
Wattles (121) treats it with acid to form a 
surface glaze and prevent decay. Among inorganic 
materials, lime and magnesia apparently cause poor 
aging (122). Saturated acid or 1° solutions 
of formaldehyde or zine chloride have been, recommend 
ed as preservatives (123). 

\ntioxidant coatings, by virtue of their function, are 
gradually consumed and would have to be renewed: 
and any break in 
source for the spread of oxidative deterioration from 
that point. 


acetic 


boric 


a protective coating is a potential 


Solid Dehydrating Agents and Absorbents 


The use of solid dehydrating agents has been men 
tioned (124). Recommendations have been made that 
absorbents like lead salts and lime be placed into pack 
ages containing synthetic rubbers to absorb such gases 
as hydrogen sulfide, hydrogen chloride, and oxygen 
which may diffuse from the surfaces of the rubbers. 
Thal (125) used ammonium carbonate. Ammonia, 
ammonium carbonate, caustic soda, glycerine, sodium 
soaps, phenols, cresols, and paraffin have been used to 


prevent aging (126). Dunlop Rubber Co., Lstde. (C127) 
preserves the white color of articles, as golf balls 


coated with paint or enamel, by packing in the presence 
of acidic substances such as zine sulfate or phosphorus 
pentoxide to remove any basic vapors emanating from 
the articles or wrappers. 


Inert Atmospheres and Liquid Preservatives 

Most investigators are in agreement that air, light, 
heat, and oil speed the deterioration of rubber, and 
directions for preservation, when available, are usually 
designed to avoid the destructive influence of these 
agents (92, 104, 128). Inert atmospheres, moisture, 
and low temperatures are frequently recommended, 
although some writers caution against cold. and one 
(129) prefers a moist cellar at 12-16° C. Storage in 
vacuo, total immersions (as in water), and chemical 
means, such as gas absorbents and dehydrating agents. 
have all been recommended (130). 

The cautions against oil are interesting in view of 
the preserving effect ascribed to hydrocarbon vapors 
by some authors. Stevens (39) claims similar marked 
effects for kerosene vapors and moist air, which pre- 
sumably protect the rubber from oxidative decomposi- 
tion, since the acetone extract does not increase. Young 
(131) describes the experience of British surgeons in 
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India who found that an atmosphere containing kero- 
sene vapor kept rubber goods soft and phable. Their 
storage cabinet was a tughtly closed tin’ broad box 
fitted with trays and containing a few spoontuls of oil 
on the bottom. Hempel (132) used petroleum vapors 
moa simular manner and also carbon dioxide atmos- 
pheres. The use of vaseline, mineral oils, parattin, 
and solid) naphthalene 
already been mentioned, 
Bevington (47) on the other hand, warns against 
oil, heat, and dry air. He recommends storage in cold 
and dampness in the absence of air and light. For 


as preparative applications has 


long-term storage he soaks the articles during several 
days in dilute ammonia and finally immerses them in 


boiled water containing 1-2 of phenol, using glass 
vessels and avoiding kinks in the goods. Graichen 


(133) stored thin rubber articles by immersing them 
Into an aqueous solution of borax and glycerol; by this 
procedure the rubber is said to retain its strength and 
elasticity, and vuleanization is prevented 
The longest recorded immersion is in a footnote (39) 
by Stevens who says he has been informed that rubber 
stoppers have been preserved in water for 30° vears. 
Barclay (134) preserved rubber springs (for steam 
hammers) by submersion in water. An unknown 
author (44) preserved rubber tubing under water, 
lime water, 1 caustic soda solution, or 10‘ glycerine. 
Glycerine is both recommended and seriously questioned 


secondary 


for the storage of tires. 

For imert atmospheres, carbon dioxide is the most 
generally preferred gas. The \jax Rubber Co. (124) 
stored rubber articles in containers filled with carbon 
dioxide, neon, nitrogen, or argon alone or in the pres 
ence of such dehydrating agents as calcium chloride, 
sodium chloride, calcium sulfate, or sodium carbonate. 
eIlworthy (135) prescribes an oxygen-free atmosphere. 
\ccording to Braunwarth (110), rubber articles stored 
in airtight, zine-lined containers at 12-18° C. remain 
elastic for three vears. In this connection the possibility 
of using zine seats for rubber-containing gaskets re 
quired for sealing some types of storage containers may 
he considered. Gorter (136) observed that rubber sealed 
in tubes with hydrogen or carbon Goxide does not be 
come tacky. Stevens (137) stored articles in moist air; 
Johansen, however, (138) used an atmosphere of am- 


Mond 


Products of Deterioration and Suggested Treatments 


The products of decomposition of yvuleanized rubber 
resemble those of raw rubber in properties and compo- 
sition. 

Phe preference tor carbon dioxide rather than mitro- 
een as a storage medium because of a hardening etfect 
which the latter may have on vuleamized rubber is not 
without difficulties. Under proper conditions carbon di 
oxide may act as an oxidizing agent, and Bruni (139) 
has found that vuleanized rubber in the presence of 
ight and carbon dioxide does effect some reduction of 
the latter to carbon monoxide. 

The formation of progressively increasing amounts 
of sulfuric acid during the aging of vulcanized rubber 
goods has been observed by a number of investigators. 
Spence (57) demonstrated experimentally that sulfuric 
acid produces tackiness without changing the overall 
nposition of the rubber and concluded that the action 


COl 


of oxygen is indirect. The obvious mechanism 1s_ the 
oxidation of sulfur and organic and inorganic sulfides 
by air, especially in the presence of copper or copper 
salts. Bing (40) showed that copper chloride is a strong 
promoter of sulfuric acid formation and consequent de- 
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terioration in yuleanized rubber. The free sulfuric acid 
content of old hardened samples was highest in those 
containing the smallest amounts of copper or lead salts, 
presumably because of less sulfate formation. Insula- 
tors of hard rubber (ebonite) frequently undergo a 
drop in electrical resistance because of the formation of 
free sulfuric acid on their surfaces (140, 141). Burg- 
hardt (142) discussed the oxidation of excess sulfur to 
sulfuric acid during rubber manufacture, and [aton 
and Day (143) showed that sulfur trioxide is formed 
during the deterioration of vulcanized rubber. Frank 
(144) considered the formation of sulfuric acid by the 
oxidation of sulfur in rubberized balloon fabrics in the 
presence of light and metal salts and suggested the use 
of protective pigments as preventatives. Wright (145) 
observed that ozone oxidizes sulfur in vulcanized. rub- 
ber to sulfurous and sulfuric acids. Muntz (146) en 
countered these products as results of ordinary oxida- 
tion and proposed to prevent their deleterious action on 
fabrics by additions of lime, barium hydroxide, or am- 
monium carbonate. Camille (147) noted the oxidation 
of excess sulfur to sulfuric acid. 

Burghardt (148) considered an excess of sulfur det- 
rimental and found that the action of hot aqueous 
alkalies produced rubber surfaces which aged rapidly, 
Foden (149) noticed the lime caused poor aging. Hein- 
zerling (150) observed poor aging in rubber containing 
mineral pigments and found the action of alkalies neg 
ligible. Paraffin retarded aging, but increased the heat 
susceptibility. .\ 3%) solution of caustic soda at 40 
has been recommended to soften hardened rubber  stop- 
pers (151). Bierer and Davis (55) report that, in then 
oxygen-bomb test the presence of sulfuric acid and es 
pecially of manganese and copper compounds increases 
deterioration enormously, as in natural aging. On_ the 
other hand, it is claimed (152) that manganous. sulfide 
unproves toughness and aging. 

The use of aniline to soften hardened rubber articles 
has been recommended by several authors and may be 
due partially to salt formation with the small amounts 
of free sulfuric acid present. For this purpose Martin 
(153) used a solution of aniline in) cottonseed oil: 
whereas .\hrens (154) emploved aniline, benzene, petro 
leum, and other solvents to restore hardened rubber 
and concluded that the etfect lasted only as long as the 
solvent) was present. According to Ostromislensky 
(155), aniline is an age retarder of vulcanized rubber 


Conclusions 


1. Most data available indicates that oxygen is the 
greatest natural enemy of rubber and that deterioration 
is accelerated by increased temperature and energized 
by sunlight. 

2. Disagreement exists as to the effectiveness of ap- 
plying chemicals as preservatives, as to the most etfec- 
tive inert atmosphere with doubt being cast on the use 
of carbon dioxide, and as to the best temperature for 
storage except that a universal preference for a_rela- 
tively low temperature is expressed. 

3. Most investigators are in agreement that vulcan- 
ized rubber cures further on aging and that storage in 
damp atmosphere tends to retard oxidation. 

4. Under- or over-vuleanized rubber 
more rapidly, and using strong accelerators improves the 
aging properties @ue to less depolymerization. 

5. The velocity of hardening in light varies directly 
with the temperature and inversely with the wave length. 

6. Ozone has a pronounced etfect on stressed parts. 

7. When storing rubbers the following must be con- 


sidered : 
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a. Protection from oxygen and sunlight (total 
darkness) should be provided. 
b. All stresses and strains should be relieved. 


c. The parts should be thoroughly cleaned before 


storing (use soap and water ) 


d. Grease and oil should not be in contact with the 


rubber. 

e. A low temperature is preferred. 

f. Metal contacts should be avoided. 

g. A static inert atmosphere (nitrogen) is desir- 
able. 


h. Maximum humidity is beneficial. 


i. Solid absorbents for corrosive gases may be 
provided (avoid contact with goods ). 
&. Satisfactory examples of long-term storage of rub- 


her articles are lacking. 

Accelerated aging tests do not in relative 
rates of deterioration of different rubbers to the extent 
that different order of merit may be indicated. 

10. In conducting both natural and accelerated aging 
tis essential that the different changes which may occur 
be distinguished and tested separately if a true evalu, 
ation is to be made. 

11. In testing at a high temperature such as in 
oven or bomb, the absorption of oxygen is so rapid in 
relation to the rate of diffusion as to permit penetration 
only to a small depth before being absorbed. The speci- 
mens are, therefore, heterogeneous, and several de- 
ficiencies In measurement of physical properties result. 
\ lower temperature should give more uniform results. 

12. Tests in the oxygen bomb are less heterogeneous 
at a specified degree of degradation and are therefore 
preferable (not considering less time required than in 
an oven at the same temperature). 

13. At least two physical properties 
ured following oven or bomb aging to 
rate evaluation of degradation. 

14. The following distinct changes take 
ering the temperature of rubber :* 

a. Simple temperature effects 
b. Second-order transitions (vitrification ) 

Crystallization (first-order transition), and 
d. Plasticizer etfects. 

A more fundamental knowledge of the aging of 
rubber and factors effecting it is needed to provide a 
basis for answering questions of practical importance 
such as the efficacy of preservatives, best conditions of 
storage, economic value of special conditioning equip 
ment, et¢ 
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Measurement of the Scorch and Cure 


Rate of Vulcanizable Mixtures Using | 


the Mooney Plastometer 


HE scorch rate of a vulcanizable mixture is con- 
sidered to be measured by the time required for the 
earliest manifestations of vulcanization to appear 

as the result of heating at a low temperature in the range 
in which processing operations are carried out. The 
cure rate is considered to be measured by the time re- 
quired to develop certain properties of the mixture as 
the result of curing at normal vulcanization tempera- 
tures. Thus the scorching time involves the early por- 
tion of the heating period (at a low temperature), while 
the curing rate usually involves the succeeding portion 
(at a high temperature). While determinations of these 
rates are usually made at different temperatures, there is 
no good reason why both should not be determined at the 
same temperature if (a) a sufficiently precise method 
were available, and (b) if the temperature coefficients 
of both processes, over the temperature range involved, 
are known. 

Many methods for measuring the scorching rate of 
rubber and synthetic rubber compositions have been 
proposed. Most of the methods depend on heating a 
series of samples for various time intervals and measur- 
ing the changes occurring in certain of the physical 
properties. For example, Thies* suggested heating pel 
lets for varying periods of time in suitable liquids and 
determining the time of heating required for the pellet 
to become insoluble in a solvent such as benzene. Twiss 
and Jones‘ somewhat similarly heated pellets (at three 
temperatures) for various periods of time and estimated 
the degree of cure by feeling the pellets from time to 
time with a rod. A common method is to cure tensile 
sheets for various times at low temperatures (usually 
in the range of 220 to 260° F.) and determine the 
stress-strain characteristics. Nearly all the methods for 
measuring plasticity in rubber have been suggested at 
one time or another for determining scorching rate.’ 
The most popular of these, judging from the recent 
literature, is the determination of the plasticity by the 
Williams® method after various periods of heating in 
an air oven.’ 

In 1941, Weaver* suggested the use of the Mooney 
plastometer for this purpose. He defined the scorch time 
as the time required for the plasticity to reach a value 
of 100 (on the Mooney scale) and presented data show- 
ing a close relation between this time and the curing 
rate at vulcanization temperatures. He recommended a 
test temperature of 250° F. as being most suitable. 
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The determination of curing rate is most commonly 
done by measuring the stress-strain properties over a 
series of cures and noting the rate at which modulus and 
tensile strength develop with time of heating. 

It was the purpose of the work reported here to deter 
mine whether or not measurements of both scorching 
rate and curing rate can be made at the same tempera- 
ture using the Mooney plastometer and to determine the 
temperature coefficients of these two parts of the curing 
process over a range of temperatures which would in 
clude both processing and curing temperatures. 


Method of Test 


All the Mooney cure® tests were made on a machine 
equipped for steam heating and with the necessary con- 
trols so that temperatures in the range of 212 to 335° F, 
could be attained. For temperatures lower than 212° F. 
an auxiliary hot water system was used. ‘The apparatus 
departs from the standard machine in that the platens 
were modified by plugging the thermometer and regula- 
tor wells and drilling additional channels to provide 
steam space as near to the dies as possible. No ther- 
mometers were used in the platens. Instead special 
thermocouple junctions were made to replace the two 
plungers, and a portable potentiometer was used for 
taking the temperature readings of the specimen. A 
thermometer in the exhaust steam line was used for 
checking the platen temperature. 

The small rotor was used in all tests reported herein 
in order to avoid excessively high torques which might 
have been encountered with the large rotor. Before or 
between tests the rotor was placed in an inverted posi- 
tion on the top platen to maintain its temperature as 
nearly as possible at the platen temperature. 

\ll the samples were conditioned for a minimum ot 
one week in a room maintained at 82° F. and 45% rela- 
tive humidity. This practice was adopted because 
previous experience with this test had shown that it was 
necessary to control the moisture content of the uncured 
stocks if duplicable and consistent: results were to be 
expected. 


The procedure used in running a test was as follows: 


The temperature of the machine was regulated to the desired 
level with the dies in the closed position. The temperature was 
checked by means of the thermocouples in the die cavity and by 
the thermometer in the exhaust steam line. 

The samples used were in the form of two- by two- by ™%4-inch 
blocks cut from slabs four- by six- by 14-inch. .\ 34-inch hole 
to accommodate the rotor stem was punched in one of the blocks. 
Duplicate tests were run at each temperature, and the averages 
used. If these failed to agree within 0.5-minute, a third test was 
made. 

Two operators were required in order to take both. the plas- 
ticity readings and the temperature readings. One operator 
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started the test by opening the machine, quickly inserting the hot 
rotor through the hole in one of the samples and placing it in 
position in the lower die. The second sample was placed on top 
of the rotor, and the dies were closed. Timing was started by 
means of a stop watch at the instant the dies were closed. The 
temperature was read at this point and at 30-second intervals 
thereafter. After a one-minute warm-up the rotor was started. 
This one-minute period is included in the total test time. The 
initial maximum reading is recorded and the readings at each 
30-second interval following. The dial reading recorded is the 
minimum reading occurring in the period from !5 seconds before 
to 15-seconds after the specified reading time except when the 
plasticity is rapidly increasing. This practice eliminates the ef- 
fect of needle drift. 

The test was continued in each case until the plasticity value 
had increased at least 30 points above the minimum value ob- 
served. 


A set of six compounds was made up for testing. 
based on natural rubber, GR-S GR-I, and Hycar OR- 
15. The formulae used are given in Table 1. Mooney 
cures were run on each compound at five or six differ- 
ent temperatures with approximately 10° F. increments, 
so selected that cure would occur in a reasonable length 
of time at the lowest temperature. 


PaBLeE | 


I eer ann nd ee a ore Ere cate 100. 100. 
Hycar OR-15 ane 
#1 ribbed smoked sheets .... 10U 1UU 


Pe ei ree eee Luu 30 
I er rere 
Zinc oxide (French process) .. 20. s 5 5 5 5. 
Extending feSiMT ..c.scescses 10 

Stearic acid 
Paratlux} 
Bayol D§ os 
ER OSE eee ee Eee 

Dibutyl phthalate ............ . 
Phenyl-beta-naphthylamine .. . is 
Senzothiazyl disulfide : ] 
2-Mercaptobenzothiazole 
Diphenylguanidine 
Santocure|]] .. cece. 
Tetramethylthiuram disulfide .. 1 

Sulfur y 175 1. 2. 3, 


164.45 232. 162.5 165 
* Pine precipitated CaCO: 
+ Coumarone-indene resin MP 205-257° F. 
t Petroleum-type softener 
§ Light mineral oil. 
{Pine tar. 
N-Cyclohexyl-2-benzolthiazolesulfenamide 


The cure data for each compound at the series of 
temperatures used were plotted along with the tempera- 
ture readings which were taken simultaneously. 

A typical curve obtained at one temperature is shown 
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in Figure 1. The measurements which we have used 
herein to characterize a Mooney cure curve are: the 
scorch point, T. (defined here as the time of the last 
plasticity at the scorch point, Vim, and the time required 
to reach a specified increase in plasticity over the mini- 
mum, bE An. The latter is used as a measure 
rate. 

Our reason for selecting the time of the last plasticity 
reading preceding a consistent rise in plasticity as the 
scorch point is that immediately following this reading 
the first indication of cure is manifested. The use of 
the time required to reach a value of 100, as suggested 
by Weaver,“ is objectionable for the reasons that this 
represents a fairly advanced state of cure and also that 
many of the compounds, particularly in the synthetics, 
will not reach a value of 100 owing to slippage of the 
rotor or tearing of the stock. In many cases the later 
readings in a Mooney cure test must be discarded because 
of this failure. 

In Figure 2 a typical set of curves for the various test 
temperatures is shown for the GR-S tread stock 

The times required to reach the scorch point or to 
reach a specified increase in plasticity over the mini- 
mum for a series of cures at different temperatures can- 
not be used directly for determining the temperature co 
efficients of the two processes because of the time lag it 
heating the sample to the impressed temperature. The 
curing effect obtained during the heating period is not 
a constant proportion of the total curing time at the 
different temperatures. In each case this curing effect 
was calculated from the temperature rise curve on the 
assumption that the temperature coefficient was 2, i.e., 
that the cure rate doubled for an increase in curing tem- 
perature of 10° C. In Figure 3, three of the curves 
shown in Figure 2 are replotted atong with the corrected 
curves obtained after this calculation. 

This procedure is necessarily somewhat cumbersome 
and for routine work is unnecessary. Corrections based 
on measurements such as these may be used for subse 
quent tests on compounds which do not differ appreciably 
in thermal diffusivity, and for less precise work a fixed 
correction value could be used throughout. Because of 
the modifications made in the steam platens, the values 
for the correction factor, as found in this study, may 
be somewhat different than for other instruments not 
modified in this way or which are electrically heated. 

With the use of this procedure, the scorch time and 
the time required to reach an additional 30 points above 
the minimum plasticity were scaled from the corrected 


of the cure 
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curves. 
given in Table 2. 
a logarithmic scale against temperature, the temperature 
coefficients were calculated. The temperature coefficient 








3oth the uncorrected and corrected values are 
From the corrected values plotted on 
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time and the cure time as defined herein, the tempera- 
ture coefficient of the overall cure rate can be obtained 
by combining these times and plotting, as above, against 
temperature. This value is also given in Table 2. 









































as used herein is the ratio of the time (of scorch or Because of the possible sources of error in calculat- 
cure) at one temperature to the time at a temperature ing the curing effect which occurs during the heating 
18° F. (10 higher. Typical curves for the GR-S to the impressed temperature, it was considered desir- 
tread stock shown in Figure 4+. The values for all able to check the Mooney procedure by a more conven- 
the stock are given in Table 2. tional method. For this purpose thin press-cured sheets 
were prepared from several of the compounds used, in 
ss Moousy Cun se a manner which reduced the possible error due to time 
nperature Coethcient . . “f rire ° 
. : “lag to an insignificant value. This was done by the 
Overall ’ ano » rd: 
" r ' iad Foe following method: 
. P Ir,” Corrected T+ Corrected Tym} Rate Rate Rate The stock was calendered to 0.030-inch thickness on aluminum 
: —. a re + x sheet 0.012-inch thickness. After conditioning the stock to con- 
) il oa) é + U GA S 4 
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} ) 8.7 : other side. The samples thus prepared were cut to 3-'4 by seven 
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] 5 ) 75 8. ie . . . - 
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- <e a : fe | 1.8 . ° ; . 
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! s( ~ oe + : and the press closed. After the required temperature had_ been 
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7 13.7 at AS to permit insertion of the sample and was immediately closed. 
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many tensile specimens as the condition of the sample permitted 
(ysing a small die 34-inch bench marks on a '%-inch wide re- 
stricted section) were cut from each sheet and pulled on a 60- 
pound capacity Scott machine. After rejection of bad breaks, the 
remaining values were averaged, and the modulus values plotted 
versus time of cure. 

From the modulus-time curves so obtained the times 
required to reach a specific value of modulus at the dif- 
ferent temperatures were scaled and are shown in Table 

3 along with the temperature coefficients obtained from 
curves of log time against temperature. The data for 
the GR-S tread stock are shown in Figure 4. Since the 
times involved in this measurement include the scorch 
time, the temperature coefficients obtained should check 
the overall cofficients obtained from the Mooney data. 
The results show that the agreement is excellent and in- 
dicate that the corrections for time lag in heating the 
Mooney specimen to the impressed temperature were 
correct and that the Mooney method is satisfactory for 
measurements of this kind. 


TasBLe 3 
Formula F 
lime to Modulus 
eratur f 800 Lbs./Sq. dh 
F, Min. Coefticier 
231 aS, 
24 oF 
251 15. | 9 
200 12.5 | 
270 ie a | 
28 6.5 
Formula | 





The validity of the use of that portion of the Mooney 
ure curve following the scorch point as a measure of 
the curing rate might be questioned. While rate of cure 
measurements are usually based on the rate of change 
of stress-strain properties, there is no reason why any 
other property which is altered by the vulcanization pro- 
cess could not be used. That the change in plasticity 
during the period following the scorch point approxi- 
mately parallels the change in modulus is demonstrated 
by the curves in Figure 5. In these curves the modulus 
data obtained by the procedure described above for the 
GR-S tread stock have been plotted on the same time 
scale as the corrected Mooney curves. It is of interest 
io note that for this particular compound the earliest 
measurable degree of cure in the press-cured sheets cor- 
responds to a Mooney value (small rotor) of about 50. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The Mooney plastometer may be used to measure the 
scorching rate and the curing rate vulcanizable mix- 
tures over a range of temperatures, including the usual 
procession and curing temperatures. From the data ob- 
tained the temperature coefficients of the two processes 
can be readily calculated. The values for the latter, for 
the particular mixtures tested, were as follows: 

Overall Cure 


Scorch Rate Cure Rate 


Formula Coefficient Coefficient Rate Coefficient 
A 2.3 2.3 2.3 
B 2.1 1.8 2.0 
C 23 We oi 
D 2.0 .7 1.9 
E on 2.0 2.0 
F 2.4 1.4 1.9 


The combined cure rate coefficients should correspond 
with those determined from stress-strain data. These 
were tound to be: 
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Cure Rate C oefficient 
Formula From Mooney Data From Stress-Strain Data 
B 20 f 
F 1.9 1.9 








This agreement confirms the accuracy of the correc- 
tions applied to the Mooney data as well as the Mooney 
method for these measurements. 

When the scorch and cure rate coefficients are known, 
both rates may be measured at one temperature, and the 
results obtained extrapolated with some confidence to 
higher or lower temperatures. 





Textile Products 
(Continued from page 211) 


Let us take advantage of the methods we have learned 
and continue the discussions of problems of mutual 1 
LErest. 

In vour industry you have a unique advantage in that 
you can expose your product to service testing and can 
determine the requirements brought about by this test- 
ing. A textile manufacturer, on the other hand, has 
little, if any control over the product that leaves his mill 
and has little information ar ah the performance of the 
product except through complaints. There is a great 
opportunity before us all with the wealth of new mate- 
rials with which to work and with newer methods of 
handling old materials. let us continue with free in- 
terchanve of discussion of problems and results of tests. 
Let your supplier know why your requirements are as 
they are, and he will do his best to help vou meet those 
requirements 
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“Plastile Plastic Flooring.” U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron, O 
4 pages. This illustrated booklet describes the uses and advan- 
tages of Plastile flooring. Specifications and methods of applica- 
tion are included, together with illustrations of standard colors 
available. 





EDITORIALS 


What Price Rubber Policy? 


N THE course of the next few months Congress will 
I have to decide on what the final policy on rubber for 
the United States is going to be. The so-called “tem 
legislation, Public Law No. 24. will remain in 
1948. or 


porary” 
‘tfect only until March 31, until Congress 
‘nacts new legislation on rubber, whichever is earlier? 

P. W. Litchfield chairman of the board of the Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., in a statement made during 
()ctober entitled, * America Is Ready for a New Rubber 
Policy,” points out that there are two distinct domains 
n which the overall policy will have to be worked out. 
(ne is in the domain of national security, and the other 
is in the domain of rubber production and use in our 
normal economy. The most difficult part of the prob 
lem is so to construct our policy as to establish an in- 
telligent, workable balance and harmony between the 
more or less separate and different types of policies re 
juired in the two domains. 

Mr. Litchfield proposes that in the field of national 
security, our government should continue to own and 
maintain in standby condition synthetic rubber manufac- 
totaling 600,000 long 


should accumulate, own, and control a substantial stock 


turing capacity tons annually, 
pile of natural rubber, and should see to it that potential 
rubber growing areas in the Western Hemisphere are 
leveloped to a point where they can be counted on for 
t minimum annual vield of 100,000 tons. 

In the field of our normal economy he proposes that 
it the potential annual capacity of 600,000 tons, the 
volume of actual production of synthetic rubber neces- 
sary to keep the plants in operating condition and to 
assure adequate tests-in-use for the product be held to 
100,000 tons a year. Mr. Litchfield suggests that this 
100,000 tons of synthetic rubber be used in the manu- 
facture of passenger-car and tractor tires and in camel 
hack since this use would greatly reduce the problem 
f bureaucratic administration and control. 

When the price of natural rubber is only 17¢ a pound, 
GR-S should be sold for no more than 14 or 15¢ a 
pound, and it 1s inferred that even when natural rubber 
sells for more than 17¢ a pound, the price of GR-S 
should remain around 15¢. 

With regard to policy on synthetic rubber research, 
Mr. Litchfield emphasizes that everything in our na- 
tional experience argues that we will get better syn- 
thetic rubber more quickly by turning the resourceful- 
ness of industry loose on a competitive basis than by 
keeping it confined through patent pools and_ cross- 
licensing agreements which preclude any one company 
vetting ahead any faster than its competitors. 

[t has been obvious for some time that the rubber 
policy decided upon by the next regular session of the 


Eightieth Congress will require the solution of the two 
difficult problems of insuring national security in rub- 


ber. which is primarily a governmental responsibility, 
and, how best to insure the use and improvement in use 
of the minimum amount of synthetic rubber to be pro- 
duced to make such national security possible. This sec 
ond problem is of greatest concern to the manufac- 
turers of rubber goods. Under present-day conditions 
the government cannot leave national security in rubber 
entirely up to private industry, and, as a result, private 
industry can no longer have the complete freedom of 
action in manufacturing its products from whatever 
materials it wishes, as was possible heretofore. 

It is quite likely that the policy proposed by Mr 
Litchfield represents the thinking of the majority of 
the leaders in the rubber industry. Whether or not 
Congress will be satished to continue government own 
ership and operation of the synthetic rubber plants. even 
if such operation is only at a level of 100,000 tons yearly, 
remains to be determined. 

There is one very important point to be settled in this 
connection, however, and that is the matter of the patent 
pools and the cross-licensing agreements. The rubber 
industry is anxious to be released from these agree- 
ments, but the government has stated that as long as it 
is in the business of producing and _ selling synthetic 
rubber it wants the agreements continued in order that 
the processes used and the product manufactured do 
not become obsolete. At first glance the government's 
position appears logical, but when all the factors are 
considered, it becomes evident that rigid adherence to 
the present policy on patents and cross-licensing will have 
the effect of retarding rather than promoting research 
and development on synthetic rubber, both by the gov- 
ernment and by private industry. 

It was suggested in this column in August, 1946, that 
vigorous research on synthetic rubber would only be 
achieved when and if the cross-licensing agreements were 
terminated. To protect the position of the government 
and at the same time enable private industry to engage in 
competitive research, it was recommended that research 
on synthetic rubber be carried out by private industry 
and the government in competition with each other also 
and with only the normal peacetime patent laws as a 
governing and regulating force. If patents granted to 
private industry were required to keep the operation of 
the government synthetic rubber plants up-to-date, then 
the government should pay royalties to the holders of 
such patents. If patents obtained as a result of govern- 
ment research were necessary to private industry, royal- 
ties on these patents should be paid into the United States 
Treasury. 

Certainly if private industry is to accept some com- 
pulsion to use synthetic rubber in order to make workable 
a national rubber policy for the good of all, then the 
government will have to accept some compromise in its 
position on patents and cross-licensing, or synthetic rub- 
ber for future national security and peacetime industrial 
use will not advance technologically at all. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


New York Group Symposium on Synthetic Resins 


HE October 24 meeting of the New 
York Rubber Group held at the Hotel 


McAlpin, in New York, N. Y., was fea- 
tured by a symposium of eight papers 
on the subject of synthetic resins. An at- 


tendance of more than 400 members and 
guests, presided over by Vice Chairman 
Joseph E, Waters, of General Cable Corp., 
in the absence of Chairman Simon Collier, 
exhibited much interest in the papers pre- 
sented. A cocktail hour preceded dinner, 
and the meeting was concluded with en- 


tertainment in the form of an excellent 
variety show. ; 

The first paper, “High Styrene Copoly- 
mers in Natural Rubber Compounds,” 


was given by K. M. Fox, of Dewey & 
\lmy Chemical Co. This speaker first 
yointed out that the use of low-density, 
light-colored organic resins appears to be 
a major development in rubber compound- 
ing technique to improve processing and 
properties of natural and synthetic rub- 
her products. Such resins, as cyclized rub- 
bers and high styrene copolymers, are 
being used to compound stocks to give 
them high hardness and_ stiffness, good 
abrasion and flex-crack resistance, and 
good tensile and elongation. These types 
of compounds will mill faster, are smooth- 
er in calendering and extrusion, and mold 
with less shrinkage and reduced tearing 
of undercut parts. In synthetic rubber the 
styrene copolymers are equal to cyclized 
rubber, but are inferior to the latter in 
natural rubber. Darex Copolymer #2 is 
less rubbery than Darex Copolymer #3, 
and a new high styrene copolymer, now 
available under the trade name of Darex 
Copolymer X34, is outstanding in natural 
rubber compounds for imparting high hard- 
ness and reinforcement together with ex- 
cellent flex life and abrasion resistance. It 
also improves compression set and flexi- 
hility of natural or synthetic rubber stocks. 
The effect of Darex Copolymers in nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber stocks was il- 
lustrated, and important uses including 
floor tile, electrical insulation, toys, house- 
hold goods, shoe soles and heels, and me- 
chanical goods were described. 

In the second paper, “The Use of High 
Styrene Resins in Non-Marking Soles and 
Heels,” by Jones and D. M. Pratt 
of the Marbon Corp., it was explained 
that Marbon S and S-1l, a series of modi- 
fied styrene resins, were first introduced 
in 1942 and at the outset were used as 
reinforcing agents and tubing aids for 
GR-S in the wire and cable industry. 
More recently, when restrictions were 
lifted, other major end uses were devel- 
oped, including shoe soles and heels. Shoe 
sole and heel manufacturers have produced 
a leather substitute based on GR-S re- 
inforced with high styrene resins with 
vearing qualities far superior to leather. 
The Marbon S and S-1 resins act as heat 
plasticizers and processing aids as well as 
reinforcing agents. Another advantage of 
these resins is the decreased shrinkage of 
the uncured stock. The superior wearing 
teatures of these high hardness, easy pro- 
cessing, low specific gravity rubber-resin 
compounds, which have unlimited color 
possibilities and outstanding resistance ti 
flex- cracking in addition to water permea- 
tion, were discussed. 


The third paper, also about high styrene 
had as its title “New and Unusual 
Uses for High Styrene Copolymers in 
Rubber Compounds” and was given by 
W. H. Aiken, of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. This speaker first gave a brief review 
of the development of the use of such resins 
for reinforcing rubber compounds and then 
discussed Pliolites S-3 and S-6. It was 
stated that these two resins were equal 
to cyclized natural rubber for use in 
natural rubber stocks and were superior 
for use in synthetic rubber stocks. The et- 
fect of Pliolite S-6 in improving the prop- 
erties of vulcanizates was also briefly de- 
scribed. 

The remainder of this talk was devoted 
to a discussion of the use of these Pliolites 
in numerous applications, illustrated by 


resins, 


the exhibition of many samples of the 
products mentioned. These products in- 
cluded rubber flooring, wire insulation, 


products of high hardness (pistol grips, 
electrical plugs, dental plate trays, etc.), 
garter buttons, rubberized clothing, covers 
tor basketballs, softballs, and golf balls, 
baseball centers, hose and tubing, gaskets 
for deep freeze units, phonograph records, 
and specialty items such as cartridge hold- 
ers and pen and pencil holders. At the 
conclusion of this talk Rubbermaid sink 
strainers which were made with Pliolite 
resins were distributed to each member of 
the audience. 
The next 
Resins in 


paper, “Coumarone-Indene 
Rubber Compounding” was 
given by T. A. Bulifant, of the Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
A brief description of the derivation and 
properties of coumarone-indene resins was 
followed by a detailed account of the soft- 
ening, extending, and reinforcing behavior 
of these resins in natural and = synthetic 
rubbers. Differences in chemical constitu- 
tion of heat- and acid- polymerized resins 
and the resultant effects in rubber com- 
pounding were discussed. The application 
ot the resins in natural, GR-S, nitrile, 
neoprene, Butyl, “Thiokol,” and reclaimed 
rubbers was described. It was mentioned 
that the dispersion of sulfur in the mixed 
stock is improved by the use of the 
Cumars. With natural and GR-S rubbers, 
vulcanization is retarded somewhat, and 
some adjustment of curing agents is neces- 
sary. Improved tear resistance helps re- 
moval of products from the mold. It was 
emphasized that in compounding GR-S 
with mineral fillers, coumarone - indene 
resins produce vulcanizates with commer- 
cial utility not otherwise achieved. Apn'i- 
cations include use in adhesives, cements, 
hard rubber, friction and laminated stocks, 
compounded latices and dispersions, and in 
rubber substitutes. 

The fifth psper on the program = was 
entitled “Phenolic Resins in Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber” and was presented by 
J. C. Searer, of Durez Plastics & Chemi- 
cals, Inc. Phenolic resins are used in the 
rubber industry in solvent-type adhesives 
and as plasticizing and reinforcing agents. 
Specific phenolic resins act as thermo- 
setting plasticizers for most synthetic rub- 
bers and for natural rubber, make proce:s- 
ing easier, allow for material increases in 
loading, and make better extrusion possible. 
The thermosetting properties of the resins 
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increase hardness, 


stiffness, oil resistance, 
and solvent and 


abrasion resistance of 
cured stocks, the spe iker said. In addi- 
tion, excellent surface finishes with very 
good weather resistance are obtained. 
These properties have made phenolic resins 
valuable in shoe soles, top lifts, gaskets, 
grommets, artificial leathers and films, tire 
bead stocks, and hard rubber-type mate 
rials. When phenolic resins are used to 
modify rubber-base solvent cements, desir 
able increases in adhesion, toughness, tack, 
and heat resistance are obtained, Mr. 
Searer said in conclusion. 

The sixth paper, “Rosin Derived Resins 
in Rubber Compounding.” was presented 
by C. W. Eurenious, of Hercules Powder 
Co. It was explained that as a result of 
the research activities of the Hercules 
company, several new and interesting prod- 
ucts have been added to the rosin family 
of materials, some of which offer excellent 
possibilities for use in rubber compound- 
ing. Two of these relatively new products, 
Stabelite Resin (hydrogenated rosin) and 
Resin 731 (a special disproportionated 
rosin) are now being produced. It has 
been found that when these two products 
are incorporated to the extent of five parts 
per 100 of natural rubber, advantages over 
ordinary wood rosin are revealed as fol 
lows: (1) There is no depression of mod- 
ulus when the stock is properly cured, 
while at the same time a delayed curing 
effect is obtained. (2) The two modified 
resins do not contribute to atmospheric 
cracking. 

In addition, Hercules has also introduced 
a series of resin emulsions called Dresinols. 
These emulsions are sodium hydroxide and 
ammonium hydroxide dipersions of modi- 
fied rosins and special resin acids contain- 
ing 40-45% solids. They are compatible 
with animal glue, starch, dextrin, proteins, 
natural and synthetic rubber latices, poly- 
vinyl acetate, polyvinyl chloride, and water 
dispersions of phenolic and urea-formalde- 
hyde-type resins. Improvements in wetting, 
penetration, and adhesion to polar surfaces 
are generally observed when the Dresinols 
are used with these materials. In specific 
cases improvements are also noted in bond- 
ing strength, speed of tack, and other 
properties. Suggested applications are in 
laminating, heat-sealing, and wet-type ad- 
hesives, emulsion paints, coatings and siz- 
ings, industrial fabrics, finishes, and bind- 
ers for various types of fibrous and in 
organic materials. 

The next paper, “Geon Polytlends,” was 
otfered by J. E. Pittenger, of B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co. It was stated that Poly- 
blends can be used in either of three ways: 
(1) as a thermoplastic material; (2) as a 
compounded and vulcanized stock; (3) as 
a modifier for other plastics. Polyblends 
are a specially prepared mixture of vinyi 
resin and nitrile rubber, and, as such, each 
component may require the ure of certain 
compounding materials for best results. 
Stabilizers for the vinyl resin include ba- 
sic lead carbonate, Stabilizer SN, and 
Stabilizer V-1-N. AgeRite Alba or Stalite 
should be added for heat stability, and for 
improved light aging, Vanstay, lead titan- 
ate, cadmium sulfide, aluminum powder, 
etc., may be used. Both magnesium oxide 
and zinc oxide improve light stability, and 
the latter acts as an accelerator- 
activator for the polyvinyl chloride in the 
Polyblend. 

The speaker listed the advantages of the 


also 
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use of Polyblends as follows: (1) They 
can be placed on a cold mill and processed 
without initial warming. (2) They can 
be calendered at rubber tem 
peratures after initial heat treatment. (3 
In natural rubber stocks they permit the 
elimination of the plasticizer. (4) When 
polyblends are used in electrical insula 
tion and other products, the absence of 


processing 


plasticizer removes the danger of plasti- 
cizer migration and the resultant staining 
of materials coming in contact with such 


products. 

Che final paper of the symposium, “The 
S-Polymers,” by E. N. Cunningham, of 
Enjavy Co., Inc., described a new 
thermoplastic resinous copolymers of sty 
rene and isobutylene made by the low 


temperature technique similar to that used 


Production 


Butyl rubber. 


for makine 
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pment work. Prese plans are to mat 
icture the polymers on a scale  suttici 
t erm ree-volume usage when the 
1 st utility is been 
Mr. Cunningham explained 

Ly vailable, S-50 and > 
60; t sotter and more ela 
tic pr itte Phe polyvmi 
Can | lastic or combine 
witl a modifying agent 
Phey with natural a 
synthetic rubbers to improve process 
bility, water vapor 1 gas barrier proj 





bining 
sottenin 


trom 45 to 60° ¢ 
s from 2,000 


y points range 
and they have tensile strength 
to 3,000) psa. and elongations 
to 406°. The S-Polymers were 
to be exceptionally stable to sunlight ar 
ultra-violet Eght and to be very. stcl 
to heat during milling. They are resistant 
to weak acids and bases 
aliphatic and aromatic hydrocarbons and 
Moro-hydrocarbons. An = importent  fie!d 
application is as a processing aid in 
nitrile rubber-vinyl resin blends, and con- 
siderable experimental work has also been 
done in blending S-60 Polymer with poly 
styrene. 

The S-Polymers have the possibility cf 
very diversified uses from package coat- 
ings to processing aids for materials to be 
used in conjunction with other polymers. 
Their zbility to be fabricated and used 
as unsupported films or as coatings and 
combined with a variety of loading mate- 
rials over a wide range of colors suggests 
that they should be very valuable in ex- 
tending and supplementing the materials 
available to both plastics and rubber manu- 
facturers, the speaker said in the con- 
cluding remarks of the symposium 
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P. W. Drew, Los Angeles 


J. H. Fielding, Akron 


H. E. Elden, Buffalo 


J. H. Ingmanson, Connecticut 


Division as instituted in 1946. 
India Rupsper Wortp teels that 
of the more than usual interest in the re- 


Decause 


sults of this election and the wider geo- 
eraphical distribution of the new direc- 
tors, it would benefit not only the mem- 
bers of the Rubber Division, but) others 


in the industry to present photographs of 
officers, as well as 


these new mentior 
of their names and company and grou 
filiation, Such photographs and the area 
from which the director was elected ar 


therefore reproduced herewith. In addi- 
tion, other directors who make up the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Rubber Divisior 
included. Photographs of — the 
chairman-elect, 


are also 


“rman, 





secretary, and 





J. C. Walton, Boston 


A THE recent meeting of the Divi- 
son oof Rubber Chemistry of — the 
\merican Chemical Society, held in New 
York in September, new directors for the 


year 1948 were elected from members ot 
ne Division residing in the areas served 
by the 11 local rubber groups sponsored 
by the Division of Rubber Chemistry 
[lis procedure was in accordance with 


the new constitution and by-laws of the 


C. C. Davis 


S. Collier, New York 


the Division appeared begin- 
ning on page 76 of our October issu 
Newly elected directors from the areas 
local groups are: .[kron, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.: Boston, |. C. Walton, Boston Wover 
Hose & Rubker Co.; Buffalo, H. E. Elden, 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co.;  Chicagi 
H. A. Winkelmann, Dryden Rubber Co.: 
Connecticut, J. H. Ingmanson, Whitney 


treasurer oO 


served by the 
J. He Fielding, 





L. A. Murray, Rhode Island 


Arthur M. Neal 
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H. A. Winkelmann, Chicago 


Blake Co.; Detrott, G. R. Cuthbertson, 


United States Rubber Co; Los Angeles, 
P, W. | Jrew, ( 10 rndyvear ; New York, Sc 
Collier, Johns-Manville Corp.; Northern 


Morris, Mare Island Na- 


alifornia, R. E. 


yal Shipyard; Philadelphia, B. S. Garvey, 
|r, Sharples Chemicals; Rhode Island, 
L. A. Murray, Jr., U. S. Rubber. 


members of the executive com- 
mittee are: W. W. Wogt, 
retiring chairman; A. M. Neal, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., the un- 
candidate for chairman-elect ; 
Davis, Boston Woven Hose, 
and S. G. Byam, du Pont, editor and 
advertising manager, respectively, of ARuh- 
ber Chemistry and Technology. 


Other 


successful 
and C.-C: 


New A.C.S. Local Section 


A new local section of the American 
a Society has been established 
Trenton, N. J., it was announced by 


executive secretary of 
new section, originally 
organized as the Trenton Chemical en- 
gineers of Mercer County, N. J.. except 
for the Princeton Section area. 

N. Richard Yorke, of the Panelyte divi- 
sion of St. Regis Paper Co.. who was 
elected president of the Trenton Chemical 
Society for 1947-48, continues as chairman 
of the Trenton oO Other officers are: 
Carl W. Virgin, of Vulcanized Rubber & 
Plastics Co., vice pte oscsonp Frencis G. 
Mendrey, of H. N, Richards Co., secre 
tary; and John J. DeMunnik, of American 
Tile & Rubber Co.. treasurer. 


iin H. Emery, 
the Society. The 





New Navy Specifications 


HREE new navy specifications have 
appeared since our previous — listing 


Members of the rub- 
copies of these spe- 
cifications can obtain them upon request. 
giving title, number, and date, from the 
Navy Department, Bureau of Supplies and 
\ccounts, Washington 25, D. 


in the October issue. 
her industry desiring 


Navy Dept. Spee. 27D11. Deck Covering, Light 
\mendment 1 Veight, Non-Slip 
(Abrasive Coated 
Fabric and Ce 
ment), dated 1 
Sept. 1947 ( 
page). 
Navy Dept. Spec. 52P60a, Protective Coating 
Amendment 1 Material, Polymer 
Powder (Product 
of an Organie Di- 
halide and an In- 
organic Polysul 
fide), dated 1 Sept. 
1947 (1 page). 
Nederal Spec. IWH-T-11le, Tape: Rubber (Nat- 
Amendment 1 ural and = Synthet 


ic), Insulating, 
dated 22 May 1947 
(1 page). 





B. &. Garvey, Jr., Philadelphia 


Goodyear, the 





R. E. Morris, N. Calif. 


Talks about Standards Bureau 


HE Los Angeles Rubber Group held 
its first technical and dinner meeting 
of the season on October 7 at the Mayfair 


three-month summer recess. 
meeting R. H. Taylor, 
Rubber Section of the 
National Bureau of Standards, discussed 
the general activities of the Bureau in re 
search and development, testing and cali- 
bration, consultation and advisory services, 
and in participation in technical and scien- 
tific organizations and committees. Mr. 
Taylor gave particular attention to the ac 
tivities of the Rubber Section, including 
the development of an elongation at con- 
stant machine, stress-strain testing 
in general, and the use of the Mooney vis- 
cosimeter for other than viscosity deter 
minations. Mr. Taylor announced new de- 
velopments in the use of the Mooney ma- 
chine for tests other than viscosity, and 
the perfection of a hydraulic cylinder for 
opening and closing the machine. The Bu- 
reau has developed a technique of measur- 
Mooney 


Hotel, after a 
\t the technical 
technologist in the 


stress 


ing cure characteristics with the 
machine and has adapted a recording de- 
vice which shows great promise, but has 


not as yet been completely evaluated. The 
most — factors in the testing of 
rubber, Mr. Taylor emphasized, are prep- 
aration of the specimen and the conditions 
under which the specimen is prepared and 
milled. 

At the dinner meeting J. C. Ballagh, the 
Group's treasurer, recently returned from 
a trip to Europe and Africa, spoke on 
England’s austerity program. Many of the 
privations and hardships being suffered in 
England are directly due to government 
blundering, Mr. Ballagh said, and ex- 
pressed the belief that the labor govern- 
ment in England could not long withstand 
the pressure caused by the unpopularity 
of the austerity program. 





Philadelphia Group Outing 


HE Philadelphia Rubber Group outing 

held on September 12 at the Oak Ter- 
race Country Club, Ambler, Pa., was voted 
a huge success by the attendance of 127 
members and guests. Steak end fish din- 
ners were provided, and some 115 prizes 
given out, including all types of merchan- 
dise and sporting equipment. D. E. Hen- 
derson, of Associated Rubber Products Co.. 
was chairman of the outing committee. He 
was assisted by W. B. Dunlap, of Lee Tire 
& Rubber Corp., in charge of prizes, Rus 
sell Shaw, also of Lee Tire, in charge of 


golf, and W. B. Munroe, of Linear Rub- 
ber & Packing Co., and T. J. Glennon, 
[f H. M. Royal, Inc., in charge of quoits, 
softball, and other events. 
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Palmer Treats of Reclaim 


held its 
Somerset 


Rubber Group 
meeting at the 


HE Boston 


regular fall 


Hotel, Boston, Mass., October 3. The 
speaker for the technical meeting tollow- 
ing dinner was Henry F. Palmer, consult- 


technologist, who presented a 
paper entitled “So MIC Facts and Views on 
Reclaimed Rubber.” Dr. Palmer was chic 
chemist of the Xylos Rubber Co., manu- 
facturer of reclaimed rubber, for many 
years. The Boston Group enjoyed, as a 
second speaker, Denny Myers, head coach 
of Boston College, Cherles E. Reynolds 
of The Odell Co., chairman of the Group, 
presided and introduced the speakers. 
discussed reclaimed 


ing rubber 


Dr. Palmer first 
rubber as a source of rubber hydrocarbon 
for the manufacture of rubber goods with 
special reference to the fact that before 
the late war there were only two major 
sources, natural and reclaimed rubber ; 
while at present we have three major 
sources, natural, synthetic, and reclaimed 
rubber. He cited figures to show, how- 


rubber to 
the same 
why re- 
wide and 


ratio, reclaimed 
used, was about 
chief reasons 
found such a 


ever, that the 
total rubber 
as prewar. The 
claimed rubber has 
constant use were given as: (1) economy, 
(2) ease of processing, (3) uniformity, 
and (4) faster rate of cure. Each of these 
reasons was discussed in detail. It was 
next pointed out that one of the most im- 
portant problems confronting the rubber 
technologist is the choice and the proper 
and efficient use of reclaimed rubber. It 
was recommended that, as a general rule, 
the most economical gerade of reclaimed 
rubber in price for a given application 
should be selected and then the rubber 
compound built around it. The problems 
involved in’ reclaiming synthetic rubber 
scrap, Which are more difficult than those 
with natural rubber scrap, have now been 
quite successfully solved, it was stated. 
The talk by Denny Myers included a 
showing of movies of the recent Boston 
College-Clemson football game, with many 
instructive and humorous side comments 
by the spe aker on the mechanics and prob 
football as it is played 


lems of college 


today. 





Producing Lactoprene EV 


elasto- 
United States 
Eastern Re- 
is now be- 


ACTOPRENE EV, an acrylic 
mer developed by the 
Department of Agriculture's 
gional Research Laborctory, 
ing made on a pilot-plant scale at_ the 
University of Akron’s Government Labor- 
atories. The rubber is made by polymer- 
izing a mixture containing 95° ethyl 
cerylate and 5% 2-chloroethyl vinyl ether. 
I olymerizz ition can be carried on at atmos- 
pheric pressure in one hour to two hours. 
The rubber can be vulcanized with nu- 
merous agents, including sulfur, and many 
of the accelerators commonly used with 
natural and synthetic rubbers can be em- 
ployed, as well as certain other organic 
compounds. — Vulcanizates _ have excellent 
heat resistance and maintain their rubbery 
characteristics even after 700 hours at 
300° FF. The vulcanized material has un- 


usually long flex life and excellent resis- 


tance to mineral oils, sunlight, and air 
oxidation. Both white and pastel-colored 
products can be made. Samples of Lacto- 


EV and further data can be obtained 
from the Eastern Regional Research La- 
boratory, Chestnut Hill Station, Phila- 
delphia 18, Pa. 


prene 
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Semon on European Research before Detroit Group 


HE tall meeting of Detroit Rubber & 

Plastics Group, Inc., was held October 
24 in the Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Approximately 125 members and 
guests heard W. L. Semon, director of 
pioneering research, The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., speak on “The Relation of European 
Research and Economics to American In- 


dustry.” Chairman J. P. Wilson, Ford 
Motor Co., presided and introduced Dr. 
Semon. 


The speaker discussed not only several 
of the scientific fields of endeavor in 
England, Holland, and Switzerland, but 
also a few of the economic and _ political 
problems of these countries, based on a 
four-week stay in England and visits of 
two weeks each in Holland and Switzer 
land. 

At the 
scientists are 
cal work on the 


English 
theoreti- 


Frythe, north of London, 
doing much_ basic 
properties of polymeric 
materials, fibers, resins, and rubbers. 
Investigations were being made of mole- 
cular structure by passing ultrasonic waves 
along stretched fibers. Research was under 
way on antibiotics, some of which had 
specific properties superior to penicillin. 
\ great deal of work was also being done 
on the kinetics of chemical reactions where 
a process had been developed for holding 
a reaction in a steady state, it was said 

\t the Blackley laboratory, near Man- 
chester, work was being concentrated on 


the manufacture and properties of high 
polymers. Emulsion polymers and mass 
polymers of the neoprene type were be- 


investigated. Researchers 
were also devoting their energies to syn 
thetic rubbers and to nylon and Terylene, 
the latter a new fiber prepared — te- 
rephthalic acid and ethylene gly« 

Wherever he went in England, new lab- 
oratories and expanded research were un- 
der way, Dr. Semon said. A large labora- 
tory and development center was being 
constructed for work on atomic research, 
for England hopes eventually to be able 
to use atomic cnergy to heat homes, to 
power factories, and thus to supplement 
the dwindling coal supplies. 

The opinion Was expressed that certain 
traits in British thinking and their re- 
luctance to adopt the mass-production 
methods of the United States were con- 
tributing to their slow recovery and in- 
ability to compete with other nations 
industrially. The British are looking to 
research to get them out of their diffi- 
culties, and if they would stop being dis- 
couraged and get to work, their prosperity 
would return, it was added. Labor is a 
problem everywhere in England. With 
shorter working hours, longer week-end 
paid holidays, and lower productivity, la- 
bor shortages were apparent in almost 


ing extensively 


every place visited. 
In Holland the people are better clothed 
and fed since recovery has been faster 


than in England. Much research is being 
conducted in Holland, and although some 
of it is fundamental research, by far the 
greater portion deals with practical prob- 
lems having in view an acceleration of 
the economic recovery of the country. The 
Dutch have been quite successful in sur- 





facing a highway with rubber which has 
lasted for ten years. This rubber road 
consists of surfacing a concrete highway 
with a mixture of rubber powder stirred 
into cutback asphalt. The rubber surface 
is flexible, tough, and waterproof, hence 
it prevents moisture penetration to the 


road bed 
In Switzerland, a country 
by war, a condition of 


undamaged 


prosperity and 


independence still exists. Fundamental re- 


search is being carried out in the various 
city universities. Research on the growth 
of forests, reversed retrigeration, insecti- 


cides, fungicides, and pharmaceuticals con- 
tinues. One of the great concerns of the 
Swiss people is the encroachment of com- 
munism, it was said. 

In conclusion, Dr. Semon stated that 
Europe needs the help of American agri- 
culture and industry, and, in turn, Ameri- 
can industry has much to gain by utiliza- 
tion of the research and skills of European 
nations. 

It was announced that the annual Christ- 
mas Party ot the Detroit Group would be 
held on December 12 at the Detroit Leland 
Hotel. The speaker for this meeting will 
be announced later. 





Buffalo, du Pont, and Nylon 
IME 71 


members and guests of the 
Buftalo Rubber Group attended a din- 
ner meeting on October 14 at the Hotel 
Sheraton, Buffalo, N. Y. Speaker of the 
evening was Nicholas R. du Pont, mana- 
ver of industrial sales, nylon division, E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., whose 
topic was “Buffalo, du) Pont, and Nylon.” 
This talk was of a general nature and 
consisted of a review of the part the Buf- 


talo area has played in synthetic yarn de- 
velopments, particularly nylon. Du Pont 
first began investigation of rayon, then 
called artificial silk, in 1909. The com- 


rayon plant was set up just 
limits ot Buffalo and has 
been in continuous operation since 1921. 
Buffalo is also the American home of 
cellophene, being manufactured there by 
du Pont in 1924, and moisture-proof cel'o- 
phane was first produced there in 1927. 
The Buffalo plant was also the first to 
produce rayon staple on a commercial scale 
in this country, back in 1928. Other Buf- 
falo plant developments were Cel-O-Seal 
caps and bands in 1931 and cellulose 
sponges in 1936. Cordura high-tenacity ray- 
on yarn for use in tire cords was first 
developed in du Pont’s Buffalo labora- 
tories. 

The speaker gave an interesting review 
of the development of nylon, with due em- 
phasis on the role played by the company’s 
Buffalo plant. He discussed nylon as it 
first appeared, its merchandising and_ ini- 
tial acceptance, the constant development 
it has undergone, its properties and appli- 
cations, and he prophesied that nylon 
would find ever greater use in the rubber 
industry as a reinforcement for many rub- 
ber products. i 


pany’s first 
outside the city 





Connecticut Group Outing 


HE Connecticut Rubber Group held its 

second annual outing on September 
27 at Ejichner’s Farm, Trumbull, Conn. 
\pproximately YO members attended the 
outing, and the weather, although cool, 
was ideally suited to the extensive sports 
program which occupied the entire after 
noon. Fo!lowing an excellent dinner of 
barbecued beef, prizes were distributed to 
contest winners, and drawings for door 
prizes were held. 

The highlight of the sports program was 
a softball tournament among the New 
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Haven Rummies, the Bridgeport Cop 
Dodgers, the Naugatuck Valley Bums, and 
the Palavering Peddlers. The winner jp 
the tournament was the Naugatuck team 
managed by Tom Skipp, of Naugatuck 
Footwear, which outlasted the New Haver 
team piloted by Whitey Larson, of Whit- 
ney-Blake. Mr. Larson was the 


t winner 
in 433 sack race, with H. F. Bethel, of R 
-. anderbilt, runner-up. In the three- 


Valois, of U. S. Foot- 
wear, was victorious over Al Crapo, als 
of U. S. Footwear. Bill Fairclough, of 
Enjay Co., took first place in the horse- 
shoe pitching contest, with other prizes 
going to Mr. Valois, Stewart Gocher, of 
Du Pont, Fairfield, Bob Blake, of U. § 
Footwear, and R. S. Potter, of Armstrong 
Rubber Co. In the tug-of war contest, th 
team captained by Don Spengler, of Spong: 
Rubber Products Co., won the toss against 
the team under Bill Kelly, of Du Pont 
Fairfield, after the two teams ended in a 
tie because of exhaustion and lack of 
time. 

The Group’s first meeting of the 1947- 
48 season will be held on November 14 
with the place of meeting and the speaker 

be announced. Succeeding meetings will 
be held on February 13 and May 14. 


ime d rac & Ed 





Amberlite W-1—New Polymer 


NEW water-soluble polymer with un 

usual qualities of uniformity, stabili- 
ty, adhesion, compatibility, and ability to be 
insolubilized has been announced by _ the 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 222 
W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Preliminary tests of the new polymer, 
called Amberlite W-1, reveal its value in 
the manufacture of wet-strength _ paper, 
edhesives, and cements, as a thickener for 
latex and neoprene, and indicate potentiali- 
ties for reproduction operations, printing 
techniques, sizing, end coatings. 

The material is compatible with numer 
ous water-soluble film formers, such as 
casein, polyvinyl alcohol, carboxy methy! 
cellulose, and lecithin, dries to a non-tacky 
film, although it exhibits tackiness similar 
to a rubber cement during drying; does 
not support bacterial or fungal growth; 
and may be insolubilized by heat, formal 
dehyde, or metallic salts. Air-dried films 
of the polymer are clear, essentially color- 
less, quite brittle, and show excellent ad- 
hesion to paper, fabric, and porous  sur- 
faces. In diiute solution, Amberlite W- l 
will emulsify monomeric plasticizers and 
Paraplex resins to produce stable emul- 
sions. 





Chemical Development Association 
hold two meetings of the 


P |. ANS to 

Commercial Chemical Development 
\ssociation have been announced by Prest- 
den L. B. Hitchcock. According to Pro- 
gram Chairman James H. Beyd, the fall 
meeting had been set for October 28 in 
Cleveland, O., to be under the lo- 
cal chairmanship of Robert H. Kittner, 
vice president of Glenn L. Martin Co. 
\ March, 1948, meeting is also assured 
According to Dr. Hitchcock, who is also 
vice president of Quaker Oats Co., the 
Association is concerned with the prob- 
lems of marketing new chemicals and the 
problems of expanding markets for manu 
factured chemicals. 
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Chicago Group Program on Mold Cleaning Methods 


HE first fall meeting of the Chicago 

Rubber Group was held October 3 at 
che Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. The 
program was composed of a symposium 
yn “Mold Cleaning Methods” and also 
had as a special feature a talk entitled 
‘Various Methods of Fire Prevention and 
Control as Recently Developed” by Floyd 

Lee, of Fog-Nozzle International, Inc., 
& Seco Mfg. Co. Chairman W. N. 
Crumpler presided over the meeting, which 
attracted about 200 members and guests. 
Diner was preceded by a cocktail hour. 

The first of three speakers in the sym- 
posium was J. W. Ayers, of C. K. Wil- 
liams & Co. and Agicide Laboratories, 
Inc. who described a wartime develop- 
ment for cleaning molds and other sur- 
faces by bombardment with soft-grit abra- 
sive, Shelblast WD-4B. The abrasive, 
composed of hard, dense, tough, lignocellu- 
lose particles, manufactured from nut 
shells and fruit pits, was developed dur- 
ing World War Il for cleaning carbon 
from aircraft engine parts. For cleaning 
rubber molds, this new method provides 
speed, economy, and thorough cleaning 
without damaging molds and without op- 
erating hazards. The fine size pellets scour 
remote and inaccessible corners and crev- 
ices of molds which cannot be reached by 
conventional cleaning methods, it was said. 
No breaking-in after cleaning is needed. 
and in addition to the cleaning and polish- 

ing qualities of Shelblast, it spreads a 
thin coating of wax, which inhibits rust- 
ing of ferrous metals, over the mold sur- 
faces. As compared with sand or steel 
abrasives, the soft-grit shell abrasive may 
be recycled 100 times against about six 
times for the sand and 150-200 times for 
the steel abrasive, but without the possi- 
bility of metal wear inherent with the 
latter. Molds may be cleaned in or out 
of presses and in individual heaters with- 
out disrupting operations longer than re- 
quired for cleaning. 

The second paper, “Liquid Honing,” was 
presented by V. L. Nichols, of Vapor Blast 
Mig. Co. Liquid honing employs grit 
particles riding in a cushion of water. 
This method, when used for cleaning rub- 
ber molds, results in no cppreciable di- 
mensional changes in the mold surface; 
it cleans and also refinishes, cleans rapidly 
and thoroughly, is economical, and re- 
quires less soap lubricant after cleaning. 
Longer production runs per mold are ob- 
tained after mold cleaning by this method, 
the speaker added. 

Uses report a time saving in this clean- 
ing operation averaging about 75% as 
compared with older methods. An im- 
proved surface on the mold surface after 
cleaning includes smoothing of rough edges 
f grind and polish lines. Production runs 
with molds cleaned by this method have 
been increased from a few days, to as 
long zs five weeks, it was reported. 

_The final paper on mold cleaning, “The 
Chemical Cleaning of Rubber Molds,” was 
given by T. H. Christopher, of Kelite 
Products, Inc. This company has two 
non-corrosive, non-inflammable emulsion- 
type mold cleaners: one for use when the 
mold ¢ can be immersed into the liquid, 

and the other for use as a brush-on mate- 
rial The brush-on type, called Formula 
304, is applied as a heavy coating about 
an hour or so before the end of the day, 
and a second application is made ahout an 
hour later. After standing overnight the 
mold needs only to be rinsed, occasionally 
followed by a soft brushing, air dried, and 
it is ready for use. 


Formula 304-E for tank immersion work 
is safe for use on iron or aluminum molds 
for any length of time, and there is no 
noticeable chemical breakdown of the prod- 
uct in use. Covered tanks and agitation 
of the liquid avoid evaporation losses and 
sludge settling. This chemical method may 
be used in conjunction with the liquid 
honing process mentioned in the second 
paper to reduce greatly overall labor costs, 
it was said. Blasting time can be cut 
75% by precleaning with Formula 304-E. 
It was emphasized that one of the most 


important factors in cleaning molds by 
any method is the frequency of cleaning. 
The first cleaning of a mold after a long 
period of production use is usually very 
difficult, but once the surface is free from 
carbon, frequent subsequent cleanings are 
easier. Proper maintenance of the molds 


with Formula 304 will eliminate the need 
of any wire brushing. At the most, only 
fiber brushing is needed while rinsing. 

The next meeting of the Group will 
be held on November 21 at the Morrison 
Hotel. The speaker will be Benedict 
Sayre, of Benedict Sayre Co., who will 
talk on “Managerial Control Tools for 
Profit.”. Mr. Sayre, an active consultant 
on industrial relations and management, 
will discuss some phases of the profit 
structure in our complex modern indus- 
trial organizations. 

The Group Christmas Party will be held 
on December 19 at the Morrison Hotel. 





Change Dates 
for GR-S Permit Requests 


N OCTOBER 10 the Office of Rub- 

ber Reserve, RFC, notified members 
of the rubber manufacturing industry that 
in view of the smaller number of plants 
now operating in the GR-S program, sub 
stantial difficulties are presented in pro- 
jecting operations in the light of the pres- 
ent courtesy procedure of accepting re- 
quests for permits throughout the month 
in which shipments are made as many 
of these permits are canceled or expire 
before the right to purchase has been ex- 
ercised. 

Reference was therefore made to Section 
2.22 of the General Sales and Distribution 
Circular relative to GR-S permits, which 
states, “Requests should be mai'ed in suf- 
ficient time to reach Rubber Reserve not 
later than the twelfth day of the month 
preceding the month in which delivery is 
desired.” Accordingly, requests for No- 
vember delivery must have been received 
by ORR not later than October 15, and re- 
quests for deliveries in subsequent months 
must conform to the Section quoted above. 
Requests for deliveries from consumers not 
falling under the R-1 Order must also be 
made in accordance with the above Section. 





Molds for Rubber and Plastics 


HE Southern Ohio Rubber Group 

held its second semi-annual technical 
meeting on October 9 at the Gem City 
Club, Dayton, O. H. O. Poock, chief tool 
engineer of Inland Mfg. Division, General 
Motors Corp., spoke on “Molds as Ap- 
plied to Rubbef and Plastics.” This talk 
consisted of three parts. The first was a 
presentation of “Island of Yesterday,” a 
motion picture showing prewar life on the 
island of Sumatra and including views of 
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the growing and preparing for shipment 
of crude rubber. The second part of the 
talk covered vulcanizing presses and molds 
id their operations and was illustrated by 
means of slides. Also included was a dis* 
cussion of product design, mold terminol- 
ogy, the finishing and trimming of manu 
factured products, and a discussion of the 
different types of molds. The third part 
of the talk was a question and answe 
period, with questions from the floor, ir 
which Mr. Poock was assisted by Ray 
Fogle, tool room foreman, James Hutchi 
son, mold foreman, and Don Fair, trin 
engineer, all of Inland. 

Next came a sound and color motio1 
film showing the operations of a reclaim- 
ing plant, presented by Alvin Fuhrman 
representative of Midwest Rubber Re 
claiming Co. 

The technical meeting was preceded by 
a dinner and business session. At. this 
business meeting the members of the nom- 
inating committee were announced, as fol- 
lows: Joseph Rockoff, chairman, Herma 
Wening, Richard A. Clark, James Liston 
\. J. Marshall, and L. J. Gordon. Nom 
inees are to be presented at the Group’ 
next meeting on December 18. This meet 
ing will be a dinner-dance with no techni 
cal session and only a brief business ses 
sion. Christmas gifts will be distributed 
to the wives of members who attend this 
meeting, to be held at the Miami Valley 
Country Club, Dzeyton, O 





Materials Handling Exposition 
HE second National Materials Han 
dling Exposition will be held in the 

Public Auditorium, Cleveland, O., on Janu 
ary 12 to 16, 1948, it was announced by 
Edwin J. Heimer, chairman of the ex- 
position committee and president of Bar 
rett-Cravens Co. The exposition will 
occupy almost 200,000 square feet of ex- 
hibit space, nearly three times the previous 
area, and 180 exhibitors, 60% more thar 
last year, have already contracted for 
booth space. 

All systems of materials handling will 
be on exhibition to make the showing com- 
pletely representative. Educational features 
will include a conference on materials han- 
dling, to be held concurrently with the 
exposition; a materials handling theater 
which will present films on handling sub- 
jects; and an institutional presentation of 
materials handling equipment and systems 
in addition to those shown in the commer- 
cial exhibits. 

More than a dozen topics of vital in- 
terest to the rubker and tire industries 
will be discussed at the Conference on 
Materi*ls Handling, which will be a fea 
ture of the Exposition. The major theme 
of the discussion will be cost reductioi 
through improved handling, and discusstor 
subjects have been selected for their widest 
appeal from the practical, operating stand- 
point. Discussions will cover all phases oi 
handling operations from the viewpoints 
of manufacturer, distributer, jobber, end 
retailer and will include problems of ware 
housing and shipping. 

Keenest interest from the rubber and 
tires industries is expected to center o1 
the discussions of “Arranging Stock fo 
Effective Handl’ng.” “Handline Factors i 
Plant Layout,” “Planned Packing for Ef- 
ficient Handling.” “Handling Unusu: 
Shapes.” “Vertical, Horizontal, and Inte: 
Floor Handling,” “Reckoning with Floor 
Loads and Elevator Capacities,” “Hand 
ling Bulk Products,” and “When Manual 
Operations Pay.” 
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Additional Experimental GR-S and GR-S Latices 
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New Organic Chemical 


completion of research 
work on a new organic chemical 
beta-propiolactone, was recently announced 
by H. E. Fritz, vice president in charge 
of research for The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O. Concurrently, W. S. Richard- 
son, president of B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, O., announced experimental 
production of this new chemical. The prod 
uct was described by T. L. Gresham and 
J. E. Jansen, B. F. Goodrich research 
chemists, at the recent American Chemi- 
cal Society meeting in New York. The use 
ot beta-propiolactone as a basic chemical 
makes possible the commercial production 
of Whole series of organic chemicals hither- 
to only laboratory curiosities, it is claimed 
In addition, it is claimed the product prom- 
ises to open up new and cheaper methods of 
producing many basic materials already in 
use. Fields in which the new chemical is 
expected to contribute cither better or 
more economical products include: com- 
pounds for preserving fats and oils; ther- 
mosetting resin products; plant-growth in- 
itiators; mold-growth inhibiters; essential 
ingredients for certain synthetic rubbers; 
fungicides; selective weed killers; poly- 
merizable esters for plastic products; inter- 
mediates for the paint industry; rubber 
compounding chemicals and solvents; and 
blends of synthetic rubber with plastics. 


HE. successtul 





New Finish for Rubber 
NEW pre-cure 


} 


for molded, 


wax finish 
calendered rubber prod- 


extruded, or 
ucts has been announced by Johnson's 
Wax Co. Known as Johnson's #3037 Pre- 
Cure Finish, the material prevents stick- 
ing during storage of uncured rubber 
stocks and also serves as a mold release 
There is no mold build-up because of 
carbonization, and the wax finish also 


climinates a final cleaning operation. The 
permeates the surface of finished 
products, smooth, satin-like finish 
that is completely dry. Being water-dis- 
persed, the wax may be applied without 
any fire hazard. No expensive application 
wax may be 


new Wax 


giving 


equipment is required as the 
economically applied by conventional spray, 
l How-coat methods. 


aip, or 


Tropical Deterioration 
of Materials 


MERICAN wartime research tor the 

prevention of deterioration of op- 
tical instruments, textiles, synthetic resins, 
plastics, photographic equipment, and other 
materials in tropical climates is sum- 
marized in a report now on sale by the 
Office of Technical Services, United States 
Department of Commerce. In the course 


of the research, about 4,500 fungus cul- 
tures and 1,100 bacteria cultures were 
collected from tropic lands for experi- 


mentation and study. Though many prob- 
lems were solved only (the work is being 
continued by the Army and Navy), several 
positive remedies were discovered, and a 
large body of background information was 
accumuleted. 

The report summarizes results of tests 
on flying clothing, airplane fabrics, fruit 
bars, shoes, stitched leather, filter papers, 
sheet insulating materials, plastic terminal 
strips, masks, cotton fabrics, paper 
pads, strippable coatings, ear wardens, neo- 
prene earphone sockets, spray coatings, 
cork samples, glass cord plastics, hookup 
wires, lenses, felt, and other materials. The 
report, PB-81801, “Tropical Deterioration 
of Equipment and Materials,” comprises 
91 mimeographed pages and is priced ct 
$3.50. Orders for the report should be 
addressed to the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Department of Commerce, Washing- 


Ras 


ton 25, D. C., and should be accompanied 
by check or money order payable to the 
lreasurer of the United States. 





Chicago Chemical Exposition 
HE date for the fifth National Chemi- 
& cal Exposition by the Chicago Section 
of the American Chemical Society has been 


set for October 12 to 16, 1948, at the 
Chicago Coliseum, it was announced by 
I.. E. Clifcorn, chairman of the A. C. S. 


exposition committee. According to Dr. 
Clifcorn, floor plans for the show will 
be in the hands of former exhibitors on 
January 5, 1948, and they will have about 
two weeks to select their space before it 
is thrown open to others. 


The 1946 show was a sell-out. so it is 


innlA RUBBER WORLD 





CALENDAR 


Nov. 5-7. American Society of Body Ep. 
gineers, Inc. Annual Convention, 
Rackham Memorial Bldg., Detroit 


Mich. 


Nov. 13. Rhode Island Rubber Club. Crow, 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

Nov. 14. Connecticut Rubber Group. 

Dec. 1-6. Twenty-First Exposition of Cheni. 
cal Industries. Grand Centrq] 
Palace, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 2-5. American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Annual Meeting. At. 
iantic City, N. J. 

Dec. 2. Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc, 

Dec. 5. Philadelphia Rubber Group. Kus. 


ler’'s Restaurant, Philadelphia, Pg, 
Dec. 8-13. Annual Automotive Service In. 
dustries Show. Navy Pier, Chi. 
cago, Ill. 
Buffalo Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. 
Boston Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. Hotel Somerset, Boston, 
Mass. 
New York Rubber Group. Christ. 
mas Party. Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, N. Y. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Annual Christmas Party, 
Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detro‘t, Mich. 
18. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Christmas Party. Miami Valley 
Country Club, Dayton, C. 


Dec. 9. 


Dec. 12. 


Dec. 12. 


Dec. 12. 


Dec. 


Dec. 19. Chicago Rubber Group. Christ: 
mas Party. Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jan. 12- Society of Automotive Engineers, 

16. Annual Meeting. Book-Cadillac 

Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Jan. 12- Second National Materials Han. 
dling Exposition. Public Auditor- 
ium, Cleveland, O. 

Feb. 6. Akron Rubber Group 

Feb. 6. Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 13. Connecticut Rubber Group. 





hoped that the present building progran 
at the Coliseum which has already pro- 
vided a new entrance will be completed 
to the point of providing added ground 
floor exhibit space in time for the 1948 
exposition, Dr. Clifeorn said. Marcus W 
Hinson, manager of the previous exposi- 
tions, has again been engeged to manage 
the details of the forthcoming show. 





Rocket Power Discussed 


HE October 16 meeting of the Akro 
Rubber Group, at the Mayflower Ho- 
tel, Akron, O., featured a talk on “Com: 
mercial Application of Rocket Power” by 
’. P. Berggren, technical representative 
of Aerojet Engineering Corp., a subsidiary 
of The General Tire & Rubber Co. ané 
maker of Jato (jet-assisted take-off) mo- 
tors. 

The Jato unit described by Dr. Berg- 
gren is a metal bottle attached to the ut 
derside of an airplane wing. The bottle 
contains a solid, asphalt-like. combustible 
material which burns only under high pres- 


(Continued on 229) 
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Preheating Thermoplastic Materials' 


Roy R. Leiske? 


OO! molding consists of structurally 
G sound, well-designed pieces, free from 
suriace defects, manufactured to meet com- 
petition, and produced at a profit. To 
accomplish this, four variable factors must 
be controlled : 
heating cylin- 


(1) Temperature ot the 
control this 


der it-as possible to 
temperature with the present py- 
rometer equipment to within five 
degrees’ practical temperature. 

(2) Die temperature. It is possible to 
control this temperature with ther- 
mostatic valves also to within five 
degrees’ practical temperature. 


(3) Accurate control of the cycle. With 
timing devices available today, it is 
possible to centrol the cycle time 


to within 1/10-second. 

(4) Material. It is likewise now pos- 
sible to control its temperature to 
within five degrees’ practical tem- 
perature. 

We have spent a year and a half doing 
research and experimental work on_ this 
last factor to produce a machine that will 
furnish a constant temperature, handle ma- 
terial at a measured rate, and automatically 
deliver the material to the injection cylin- 
der of the molding machine. 

Preheating affects both production and 
quality. It is absolutely essential that the 
material delivered to the injection cylinder 
be at a constant temperature in order to 
maintain a regular cycle. Preheating drives 
of volatile matter such as excess plasti- 
cizer and, in the case of polystyrene, re- 

sidual monomer which is permitted to ex- 
ist ina quantity no greater than 1%, and 
moisture is permitted only in very minute 
quantities. 


Effect of Moisture 


From our experience the effect of mois- 
ture, either “free” or contained, has been 
overly stressed. The general consensus of 
opinion is that it is necessary to restrict 
its volume to 0.5% in order to obtain 
good molding qualities. I have never met 
anyone who could give any scientific basis 
for this statement, and I very much dis- 
agree with it. 

In one of the experiments we performed 
we thoroughly soaked a specimen of cel- 
lulose acetate butyrate, shook off the ex- 
cess moisture, put it through our drying 
machine, and molded it immediately. There 
were absolutely no bad effects from this 
treatment although the specimen was 
“super-saturated” with moisture. However, 

it the product being molded must maintain 
hr dielectric properties, | do agree that 
it is necessary to restrict the moisture 
content to a minimum, but I do not be- 
lieve that it must be generally restricted 
ior the main reason that it results in bad 
molding. 


Effect of Humidity 


It is my opinion that the factor which 
determines the good or bad molding char- 
‘Presented before Society of Plastics Industry, 
annual convention, Chicago, Ill., May 9, 1947. 
*Leiske Machine Co: Milwaukee, Wis. 


acteristics of plastics material is relative 
humidity, which is more concerned with 
the temperature of the specimen than the 
amount of moisture in it. The definition 
of relative humidity is the amount of 
moisture in a specimen compared to the 
amount of moisture that that specimen will 
hold at a given temperature and at a given 
pressure. 

Let us that a specimen of ma 
terial has 20 grams of water in it at 30 
C., and that at the same temperature the 
specimen is fe eg of holding 30 grams 
ot water. We then have a specimen whose 
relative benadets is 66%. Now, if we 
take that same specimen and, without re- 
moving any moisture, raise its tempera- 
ture to 100° C., the specimen would then 
be able to hold 597 grams of water. The 
relative humidity would then become 3.3% 
instead of of 66%. Water is hard to ies 
off in any other way than in the form of 
steam at 212° F. However most themo- 
plastic materials begin to soften at 195° F. 
—in some cases lower—so that it is appar- 
ent that preheating cannot drive off “free 
or contained moisture. The only way that 


assume 


the moisture can be removed is by evap- 
oration in an evacuated medium, which is 
very slow and difficult and is only prac- 
tical for laboratory use. The gases that 
are driven off when heat is applied to 
plastic material are usually derived from 
the plasticizer and other volatile matter 


which can be removed at temperatures 
below 190° F. If additional heating capac- 
ity were all that is needed, it would be a 


simple matter to lengthen the heating cyl- 
inder and add more heating bands. But 
that is not the case. It is necessary to pre- 
heat the material and drive off as much 
volatile matter as possible before it enters 
the heating cylinder to avoid trapping the 
vapor in the heating cylinder. 

I know of a company that tried to mold 
a batch of material, but encountered so 
many surface defects that it had to dis- 
continue its use. The material was put 
back into the warehouse. Two months 
later the same material was again put 
into a machine and molded with absolutely 
no bad effects. 


Invariably surface defects, such as mica 


effect or silver streaks, occur on days 
when the atmospheric pressure is high 
and the relative humidity very high. I am 


convinced that the answer lies some place 
within these factors. At the present time 
we are conducting a long-term experiment 
in an effort to correlate the effects of at- 
mospheric pressure and relative humidity 
upon molding. 


Use of Preheating 


I have a record of a 16-ounce machine 
installed in the Chicago area for injection 
molding 12 ounces of polystyrene. The 
machine’s cycle time was 40 seconds; total 
die opening time was 12 seconds; injec- 
tion time was 16 seconds; and _ holding 
time was 12 seconds. The die did not 
fill regularly because of insufficient heat- 
ing of the polystyrene. By installing 
a preheating unit and preheating the ma- 
terial to 160° F. at the time is was placed 
into the heating cylinder, we shortened 
the die opening time to nine seconds. 
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Because we were able to increase the maxi 


mum termperature in the heating cylinder, 
the material was in a softer condition, and 
the injection time was also cut to nine 
seconds. Of course the holding time could 
not be changed. This preheating resulted 
in saving ten seconds per cycle. or increas- 


ing the production by 25%. The die filled 
regularly with no difficulty whatsoever 
\s a matter of fact, because of the higher 
temperature, it was found necessary to stop 
the circulation of warm water through the 
die. 

The problems ot prehe 
and varied. To begin wit! 
terials have low specific 
from 0.24 to 0.56. This point means that 
they are insulators, making it very 
dificult to put heat into the material 


‘ating are 
, all plastic ma 
heats, varying 


many 


2O1 vd 


\fter preheating, if kept in a large mass 
with a small area exposed to radiation, 
a plastic material retains that heat for a 


pene x length of time. The general 
impression is that plastic material 
its heat rapidly, but this 1s an 
beliet. 

With heating equipment that does 
stir and mix the material while the heating 
is in process, the temperature does not be- 
come uniform throughout. As a rule, the 
material lying on the surface gets enough 
heat to plasticize the top layer and forms 
a crust, while the material that lies be- 
neath this crust actually is insulated. The 
temperature between the top and the bot 
tom of a plastic material having two inches 


loses 


erroneous 


not 


of depth can vary as much as 75° after 

15 minutes of heating, if it is not stirred 

If this material is*taken out and put into 
I 


within a short time 


will be 
| 


i container, 
temperature 
considerably below the 
during heating. While 
a leveling out of the 
led to the belief that 
lose heat rapidly. 
Another difficult problem with which we 
have to deal is the differences in granu- 
lation of the various materials on the mar- 
ket. Materials come in diced, extruded, 
pellet, batch, clear fines, and many other 
forms of granulation which make it im- 
possible to say that a definite temperature 
can be reached. We have been able to 
preheat polystyrene in pellet form to over 


an average 
reached which is 
maximum obtained 
this only 
temperature, it has 
plastics materials 


loss is 


190° F. However. if this material has 
been put through a grinder and it con- 
tains a large percentage of fines and little 
slivers, we must lower the heat to 180° 


F. in order to keep the fines from plasti- 
cizing in the heating chamber before the 
large pellets have reached 180° F. This 
point holds true for every material made. 
The form of the plastic material affects 
the temperature to which it can be pre- 
heated. When an increase in percentage 
of fines occurs, the maximum temperature 
to which we can preheat the total mass 
before it begins to plasticize is always be- 
low that of virgin material. We are now 
recommending an average temperature of, 
160° F. for all materials, except nylon 
that we preheat in our machine to elim- 
inate any possibility of plasticizing mate- 
rial during preheating. 

All plastic material has a static charge 
that makes it difficult to move along in 
any continuous process. However we have 
incorporated factors in our equipment 
which minimize this to a point where it 
is negligible. 

Although we do not know all the an- 
swers to molding problems being encoun- 
tered every day, we are attacking the prob- 
lems ina thorough manner and hope even- 
tually to treat plastics molding as a math- 
ematical science. We believe that this can 
only be done after long and detailed ex- 
periments. 
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Polyethylene Extrusion 


G. G. Himmler’ 


OLYETHYLENE resins are inherently 
flexible thermoplastic materials having 
basic translucent white color. They have 
been made in various molecular weight 
grades and are now being supplied in quan- 
tity in the D-55 grade. This indicates that 
the Williams flow height, as determined 
by the parallel plate plastometer, is 55 
mils at 130° C. Polyethylene resins for 
extrusion are supplied in granular form in 
i variety of translucent and opaque colors. 
Commercial extrusion of polyethylene 
resins began in this country es 1943. The 
extrusion application was that ot 
coating electrical conductors. This came 
about because of the excellent electrical 
insulating properties of polyethylene and 
the urgent need of coaxial cable insulation 
in radar equipment. Since that time nu- 
merous other products have been fabricated 


first 


from polyethylene by extrusion. These in 
clude rods, tubes, tapes, thin films, and 
monofilaments. 
Extrusion Machines 

Polyethylene resins may be extruded 


readily by conventional thermoplastic ex- 
trusion machines. Single thread screws ot 
decreasing pitch from feed end to exit end 
are preferred. They develop the greatest 
pressures and are the most easily cleaned. 
Because of the fluidity of polyethylene at 
extrusion temperatures, clearance between 
the screw end and the cylinder wall has 
an important effect on extrusion pressure. 
\ radial clearance of 0.005-inch is pre- 
ferred and should never exceed 0).015-inch 
Standard materials used for the construc- 
tion of the cylinder, screw, head, and die 
are satisfactory. Because of the excellent 
chemical stability of polyethylene, special 
corrosion resistant alloys are not required. 
However, for long life, cylinders should be 
ig ae from alleys having a Rockwell 
hardness cf about 70. Stainless steel 
or steel of cae toughness and rigidity 
may be used for the screw, but it is de- 
sirable to hard-face the screw lands with 
a material such as Haynes Stellite alloy. 
Breaker plate and screens are a necessity 
in the extrusion of polyethylene in order 
to plasticate the resin uniformly. The 
breaker plate should have holes of equal 
diameter uniformly 


The diameter 
of these holes is not critical; 4%- to 5/16- 
inch holes are satisfactory. 

The finer mesh screens are preferred. 
For example, for general extusion of rods, 
tapes, wire insulation a screen pack 
consisting of one 20-mesh, one 40-mesh, 
and 100-mesh screen is adequate; 
while extrusion of thin wall tub- 
ing, thin and monofilaments a com- 
bination of each of 20-, 40-, 100-, and 
200-mesh screens is more desirable. These 
fine mesh are necessary in the lat- 
ter applications because of their critical 
homogeneity requirements. 


spaced, 


and 


one 
for the 
film, 


one 
screens 
compound 


Extrusion Temperatures 

Polyethylene is fed to the extruder in 
the granular form supplied. No heating 
or drying of the granules is required prior 
to extrusion. Since polyethylene resins 
soften sharply in the temperature range of 
108 to 112° C. (227 to 234° F.), it is 
Society of Plastics Industry, 
Chicago, Ill., May 8, 1947. 
York, N. Y. 
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teed chamber be kept 
helow 80° C. (176° F.). This is to pre- 
vent bridging of the granules which would 
cause their flow or feed to the screw to be 
non-uniform or to stop entirely. The ex- 
trusion cylinder should be divided into at 
least two jacketed zones which can be 
heated by steam or circulating oil. The 
head and the die are usually heated by 
electric heaters. 

Best extrusion results are obtained when 
the compound extruding from the die is at 
a temperature of 160° + 50° C. (320 
+ 10° F.). Temperatures at which the 
various sections of the extruder should 
be maintained vary with the type, size, 
and speed of operation of the extrusion 
machine used. However the following set 


preterable that the 


of temperatures may be used as a guide: 
Back cylinder 110° C. (230° F.) 
Front cylinder 155° C. (311° F.) 
Head 158° CC (3i7° FF.) 
Die RO? (338° BF.) 
The extrusion temperatures tor poly 
ethylene are not critical. In most cases 


more than 5° C. (10° F.) 
indicated should not be used; 
while in other temperatures as much as 
20° C. (35° F.) higher are desirable 
For extruding shapes of small cross- 
sectional area, such as thin films and 
monofilaments, even higher temperatures 
on the head and the die are permissible 
in order to obtain higher extrusion rates. 
In these cases head and die temperatures 
as high as 220° C. (428° F.) and 240° (¢ 
(464° F.), respectively, may be used to 
advantage. While not necessary in some 
machines, cooling of the screw is desirable 
in order to maintain a uniform rate and 
quality of extrusion. Room temperature 
water passed through the screw at a slow 
rate has been found to be satisfactory. 


temperatures 
below those 


Extrusion Rates 

Speed of operation of the screw is de- 
pendent largely on the mechanical limita- 
tions of the machine. Screw speeds of 10 
to 70 r.p.m. have been used. 

Rate of extrusion is dependent on the 
extruder used, the speed of the 
screw, and the cross-sectional area of the 
piece to be extruded. Using a screw of 
30 r.p.m. under normal operations, an ex- 
truder having a two-inch diameter screw 
will produce 20 pounds of polyethylene an 


size of 


hour; a 2'%-inch diameter screw will ex 
le 35 1 | hile a 3'4-incl 

trude 35 pounds an hour; while a 31-inch 

screw will handle 60 pounds an hour. 


Die Design 


The rules of die design which fol- 
lowed for other thermoplastics apply gen- 


are 


erally to dies for the extrusion of poly 
ethylene. Dies should be streamlined so 
that no stagnant areas exist. The cross 


sectional area of the section to be extruded 
has an influence on the length of die land 
necessary. In coating wire, die lands 
should be approximately five times the di- 
ameter of the coating. This same ratio 
has also been found satisfactory for mono- 
filaments under !4-inch diameter. 

For tubing having an inside diameter of 
thickness of 


'4- to one-inch and a wall 
0.040- to 0.100-inch, a 34- to one-inch die 
land is suitable. In the extrusion of thin 


wall tubing and thin film where thickness 
at the die is 0.010- to 0.015-inch, a die land 
length of 3/16- to 5/16-inch is recom- 
mended. A land length of 34- to one-inch 
is generally satisfactory for extruded tapes 
0.040- to 0.080-inch thick. 

In the design of dies for polyethylene 
it is more desirable to overestimate rather 
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than underestimate the length of land, 
The longer the die land, the smoother an¢ 
glossier will be the extruded section.  Be- 
cause of the fluidity of polyethylene at the 
die, long land lengths do not serious Sly re. 
duce extrusion rates. 


Extrusion Molding 


The application ot polyethylene to wir, 
is done with standard plastic wire coating 
extrusion equipment. The speed of the wir 
regulated that the diameter of th 
hot polyethylene coating is approximateh 
die size. To prevent voids from forming 
between the wire and the coating and jr 
the coating itself, wires having a coated 
diameter of 3/16-inch or over must be 
cooled rather slowly. This slow cooling js 
usually accomplished by running the wire 
through a cooling pipe 50 to 75 feet_ Tong 
having a temperature gradient of 77 t 


Is so 


25° C. (170 to 77° F.) from entrance t 
exit ends 
Tubing having wall thickness up t 


standard hori 
water at 35 


0.100-inch can be made by 
zontal extrusion into cooling 


to 30° «C. 495 to 122° F.). Tt ds neces 
sary to apply air pressure to the insid 
of the tubing for support. It is desirabk 


that the tubing be pulled away from the die 
orifice so that it is equal to or less than 
the orifice in diameter. Polyethylene tub- 
ing or pipe having wall thicknesses of 
more than 0.100-inch and requiring reason- 
able tolerances are best prepared by ex- 
truding over a pipe mandrel by means 
of a wire coating type cross-head. Length 
of pipe in this case is, of course, limited 
to the length of the mandrel used. 

Tubing having a finished wall thickness 
of as low as two mils may be made by 
extrusion in a vertical direction into cold 
water or air. The die must be perfectly 
centered in relation to the pin since a thin 
wall on one side of the tube will result in 
blowouts. 

Film in thicknesses as low as two mils 
and over 48 inches in width can be made 
by vertical extrusion into water from a 


flat die. Tapes and rods are formed by 
horizontal extrusion into water at 35 t 
50°C. (95 to 122° F:). 

A continuous extruding and_ orienting 


operation is used to produce monofilaments 
from polyethylene. The monofilaments are 
extruded vertically into rocm-temperature 
water from a multiple orifice die. As many 


as 36 strands have been extruded at one 
time. The cooled monofilaments may then 
be oriented continuously by a_ stretching 
and annealing process. These operations 
are carried on with the use of three pairs 
of rolls, commonly referred to as godet 
or snub rolls. The monofilaments are first 
stretched 560 to 600% between the first 


then annealed by passing them 
through an 85° C. (185° F.) water bath 
between the second and last rolls. No 
stretching or shrinking is permitted in this 
operation. The finished monofilaments are 
then wound on spools for subsequent fabri- 
cating oper itions. 

Relatively long extrusion runs can be 
made with polyethylene without any shut- 
down whatsoever. Length of run varies 
with the screen size used, but continuous 
runs of 36 to 48 hours without change 0! 
screens are common. When it 1s —— 
to clean out the extruder completely, 
vinyl purging compound has_ been ble 
to do an excellent job. 


two rolls, 


Applications 


At present, polyethylene insulated wire 
is used on television, radar, power, an 
telephone cable and in low-voltage distri- 
bution systems. On underground and over- 
head communication cables it is used as 4 
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protective outer jacket. Applications re- 
quiring odorless, tasteless, and non-toxic 
tubing, as for example in handling bever- 
ages, are a “natural” for polyethylene. 
Because of its chemical resistance, poly- 
ethylene also makes excellent piping or 
pipe lining for industrial - applications. 
Large-diameter thin-wall tubing is used as 
a protective bag material ; while thin sheet- 
ing is used for food packaging, garment 
bags, etc. Polyethylene tapes make attrac- 
tive welting for outdoor furniture. Cloth 
fabricated from polyethylene monofilaments 
makes attractive and colorful luggage and 
seat covering. It is also used to fabricate 
women’s accessories, such as handbags and 
hats. 

Summing up, it is seen that polyethylene 
has many possibilities as extruded sections. 
Much progess has been made in the tech- 
nique of extruding polyethylene, but much 
more remains to be learned. 





New England SPI Group Meets 


HE New England Chapter of the So- 
ciety of the Plastics Industry held a 


two-day meeting on October 14 and 15 


at the Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
\bout 180 members and guests attended 


the meeting, which included technical ses- 
sions on industrial problems, a_ business 
meeting, and a dinner. 

Speakers on October 14 were Benjamin 
Werne. attorney and labor relations coun- 
sel, whose topic was “Operating under 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Act,” and James 
Thomas Chirurg, of the advertising firm 
of James Thomas Chirurg Co., who dealt 
with “How to Promote Your Business.” 
Carl Sundberg, of Sundberg-Ferar, indus- 
trial designer, spoke October 15 on “Design 
as a Factor in Merchandising” and was 
followed by Donald S. McKenzie, general 
sales manager of the chemical department 
General Electric Co., who treated of “Our 
Sales Responsibilities.” 

At the business meeting Horace Gooch, 
ot Worcester Molded Plastics Co., was 
elected chairman of the section for the 
forthcoming year. The dinner took place 
on the evening of October 14. Gov. Ernest 
W. Gibson of Vermont and George H. 
Clark, president of the SPI and vice 
president of Formica Insulation Co., were 
guests of honor at the dinner and ad- 
dressed the assemblage. 





New Vinyl Packaging Film 


CLEAR, tough, flexible packaging film 
cast from a colloidal dispersion of 
polyvinyl chloride plastic in water has been 
announced by Reynolds Research Corp. 
Called Reynolon, the new film is made 
trom Geon latex, a product of B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., and is said to be the 
frst free film made from this material. 
Reynolon is ideally suited for food. pack- 
aging and protective covering of many 
types and is well adapted for use on most 
automatic packaging equipment. It can 
be sewed or electronically heat-sealed and 
is available in gages ranging from one to 
three mils (0.001—0.003-inch), and in 
widths of 36 to 46 inches. The new ma- 
terial has excellent resistance to moisture 
and vapor transmission, good light and 
heat stability, and film thickness controlled 
to +0.001 inch, according to its maker. 
The secret underlying the production of 





Reynolon Plastic Film from Geon Latex 


the new film is in the method of formu- 
lating the latex and in the casting which 
is done on a continuous stainless steel 
belt more than 300 feet in length. The 
belt passes through a specially designed 


oven where temperatures are controlled 
to + two degrees. The belt then con- 
tinues back through an area where the 


film is cooled, stripped, and wound on a 
roll by automatic tension control equip- 
ment. 

Processing films from latex offer many 
advantages, such as elimination of flam- 
mable solvents, and freedom from solvent 
retention which is so objectionable in food 
wrapping. Reynolon film can be modified 
to give any degree of stiffness or softness 
and has glass-like clarity end_ brilliance. 
Colors and pigmented films can be supplied 
for special cases. A wide variety of plas- 
ticizers can ke used for specific problems, 
or where edibility and contamination are 
important factors. 





A. C. S. Plas:ics Division 


HE Division of Paint, Varnish and 

Plastics Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary during the Society’s 1948 
spring meeting in Chicago, Ill., April 19 
to 23. The Division will conduct a sympo- 
sium on alkyds on the morning of April 
22, with a special anniversary program in 
the afternoon. followed by a social hour 
and banquet in the evening. The high 
polymer forum will be held as usual, with 
the Colloid Division as sponsor. The plas- 
tics group of the Paint, Varnish and Plas- 
tics Division will meet on April 21, and the 
paint and varnish group will convene on 
\pril 23. The deadline for papers to be 
presented before the division is February 
1S: 
The A. C. S. 1948 fall meeting will be 
the first meeting in separate localities of 
various associated divisions of the Society. 
The plastics division will meet in Wash- 
ington, D. C., starting August 30, with the 
divisions of Rubber, Industrial and En- 
einecring, Biological, Medicinal, Fertilizer, 
and History of Chemistry also gathering 
there. July 2-°is the deadline for papers 
intended for presentation before the plastics 
division at this meeting. The high polymer 
forum will also be held in Washington. 

At the recent A. C. S. meeting in New 
York, P. O. Powers was appointed by the 
executive committee to the chairmanship of 
the Paint, Varnish and Plastics Division. 
M. M. Renfrew was chosen chairman-elect, 
and R. H. Ball, -P. O. Blackmore, and R. 
B. Seymour were elected to the executive 
committee. 
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Plastics Exposition 


HE third National Plastics Exposition, 
sponsored by the Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Inc., will open on September 27, 
1948, and close the evening of October 1. 
The show will be held at Grand Central 
Palace, New York, N. Y., and will not be 
open to the general public. The Exposi- 
tion will open daily at 1:00 p.m. and close 
at 10:00 p.m., except for Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 29, when it will close at 6:00 p.m. 
Particular attention will be given to en- 
couraging attendance of retailers, buying 
office representatives, and chain-store ex- 
ecutives. Invitations to the Exposition will 
be sent to exhibitors for distribution by. 
these firms to their customers and guests. 
No dates have as yet been set for the 1948 
SPI annual conference, but the Society’s 
annual banquet will be held on Wednesday 
evening, September 29 





Rocket Power Discussed 
(Continued from page 226) 


sure and can be fired by a spark. Once 
fired, the unit exerts about 1,000 pounds 
of thrust over a period of about 40 sec- 
onds. In commercial applications Jato mo- 
tors are used to get heavily loaded planes 
into the air with a minimum of runway 
travel. The motors are usually mounted in 
pairs; the number depends on the amount 
of additional thrust desired. During the 
war the motors were used extensively in 
miitary air operations. Dr. Berggren also 
presented motion pictures of Jato units 
in action, being tested on commercial 
planes, and some captured German films 
showing early German experiments on 
rockets, particularly the V-2 rocket. 





Odorants for Adhesives 


HE application of rubber 

hesives in industrial enterprises, such 
as in shoe factories where they are used 
to paste the lining to the leather, has made 
the disagreeable odor a problem for em- 
ployers. An unpleasant working atmos- 
phere hinders production and causes dis- 
content among the workers. The industrial 
aromatics division, Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y., has several odorants which they 
recommend for this situation. These prod- 
ucts include Adhesive Odor GD-2861, a 
floral-minty material; and Adhesive Odor 
GD-26276, a sweet, fruity-type material 
which is long-lasting and potent. In addi- 
tion to these odorants which are specifi- 
cally recommended to the shoe cement 
industry, the company also supplies the 
following two materials useful in other 
latex adhesives: Adhesive Odor B 5145 
for masking adhesive odor; and Parador 
A, a floral material that is also used in 
dry rubber. 

For cellulose nitrate and acetate ce- 
ments, Givaudan suggests Adhesive Odor 
GD-2705, a potent and tenacious material 
of fruity character; Lemonone B, a ma- 
terial having a citrus-lemon odor; and 
Citrose No. 2, a rose-citrus-geranium type. 
For synthetic adhesives of the phenol- 
formaldehyde type, Lemonone B is_ par- 
ticularly recommended. For polyvinyl ace- 
tate, Citrose No. 2 is very effective, as is 
Adhesive Odor GD-4824, a material hav- 
ing a sassafras-camphor-type odor. 


latex ad- 
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Highlights 

The rubber goods industry is expected 
to operate at its present high level dur- 
ing the remainder of the current year. 
No very great increase in demand is 
considered likely even if the special ses- 
sion of Congress takes early action on 
the program of aid to Europe. Industry 
leaders called for early action by Con- 
gress on a national rubber policy, with 


due consideration being given to the 
balance between rubber in the field of 
national security and in the field of do- 
mestic economy. Information on the 
growth and progress of the URWA 
union in the rubber industry was made 
public following the union’s recent an- 
nual convention. Seiberling Rubber Co. 
was almost entirely shut down during 
the first two weeks in October by an 
unauthorized strike. 


Industry Production Leveling off; Early Action 
on National Rubber Policy Requested 


Indications are that the level of produc- 


tion in the rubber goods industry for the 
fourth quarter will be somewhat higher 
than during the third or summer quarter, 


but will not reach the record rate of the 
first part of the year. Even if Congress 
in its special session called for November 
17 takes positive action on aid to Europe, 
hat the rubber 
to expand its 


it is not considered likely t 
industry will be required 
manufacuring operations much above the 

level. In statements made 
John | Collyer, president 
Goodrich Co., and P. W 
chairman of the board of the 
Rubber Co, called for 
national rubber policy 
Mr. Collyer recommended a thorough in 
vestigation of the effect of the prewar 
rubber cartels by our government in ar- 
riving at both domestic and international 
policies “which may arise with the advent 
of a large world surplus of rubbers, crude 
and man-made.” Mr. Litchfield recom 
mended continued government ownership otf 
synthetic rubber plants having a capacity 
of 600,000 long tons of GR-S a year and 
the production of a minimum of 100,000 
tons of GR-S to be used entirely by the 
tire and tube manufacturers. He also rec- 
ommended a substantial government stock 
pile of natural rubber and encouragement 
by the United States of the development 
of natural rubber production in the West- 
point where 100,000 


existing high 
during October 
of The B. F. 

a 


Goodyear Tire & 
early action on 


ern Hemisphere to the 
tons a year could be obtained. It was 
pointed out that government ownership 
and operation of synthetic rubber plants 
encroachment on the traditional 
fields of private enterprise, but that if 
kept to a minimum, no great difficulties 
should be experienced. W. S. Lockwood, 
in his October “Rubber Report,” made 
special mention of the delicate balance be 
tween the world supply and demand posi- 
tion on rubber and warned that any ma- 
jor stockpiling program could create a 
scrambie for natural rubber and a short- 
age of GR-S. He suggested a continua- 
tion of present controls until the supply- 
demand situation eased up. 


Was an 


Industry Production Leveling Off 


Although the overall production rate for 
the rubber goods industry continued to rise 
slightly during October, a trend toward 
leveling off was reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in Washington. It is 


quite likely that production during — the 
fourth quarter will be at a rate midway 
between the record high of the first quar 
ter and the low for the year recorded 
during the third quarter. Satisfaction of 
the pent-up demand for replacement tires 
ind growing inventories in hands of man- 
ifacturers and dealers, in spite of the 
iugher original equipment demand, indicate 
t lower rate of production for this branch 
# the industry during the fourth quarter 
he production of mechanical rubber goods 
will probably remain at its present high 


level, aided to a certain extent by the 
removal t restrictions on the use. ot 
natural rubber in this type of product. 


Most sole and heel plants are again oper- 
ating at capacity ind expect to continue 
it this rate for the remainder of the year. 
footwear plants are also very busy and 
ire likely to continue so for several 
months. The production of from 
latex Is increasing with the improved sup 


For rds 


ply position in latex rubber. However. 
with the tire and tube branch, which con- 
sumes about 75° of the rubber used, 
planning a lower output for the fourth 
quarter, this reduction will more than 


counterbalance any increases in rubber con 
sumption that may be achieved by other 
branches of the industry 

Preliminary estimates of rubber con- 
sumption during the third quarter indicate 
that the industry used about 260,000 long 
tons of natural and synthetic rubbers. 
Consumption during the first half was 572.- 
OO tons, which added to the third quar- 
ter figure, gives a consumption for nine 
months of 832,000 tons. Estimates of con 
sumption for the fourth quarter are 230,- 
00 tons, a drop of between 10 and 12% 
trom the third-quarter figure. Neverthe- 
less consumption for 1947 on this basis 
would be 1,060,000 tons, or somewhat 
higher than earlier pedictions. 

In his report to the President on the 
ability of the United States to provide 20 
billion dollars in aid to Europe over a 
five-year period, Secretary of the Interior 
Krug predicted that the rubber goods in- 
dustry would have only minor problems 
to meet. Exports of rubber products have 
been at an all-time high, $143,000,000 in 
1946, and an estimated $190,000,000 in 
1947, the report states. Exports can con- 
tinue at this rate without creating a prob- 
lem, it was concluded. 

The only product in tight supply is wide 
conveyer belts. The backlog of domestic 


demand in other principal lines has been 
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a decline in production ts im- 


met, and 
minent, according to the Krug” report. 
The belting industry is expanding capacity 
somewhat, but is of the opinion that pres- 
ent demand is short-term and_ therefore 
considers further expansion not justified. 

In its regular monthly report The Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, Inc., gave 
the production of passenger-car tires for 
\ugust as 5,820,172 units and shipments 
as 6,174,656 units. Production of truck 
and bus tires for the same period was 
1.344.558, and shipments 1,345,593 units. 
Inner tube production totaled 5,179,052, 
and shipments 6,498,948. The detailed re- 
cumulative totals for the 


port including 
first eight months will be found in_ the 
statistical section. 

The report of the Office ot Materials 
Distribution on rubber production, — cor 


sumption, and stocks showed an inerease 
in the consumption of natural and syn 
thetic rubbers to 85.042 long tons, as 
compared with the 77,996 tons consumed 
in July The August consumption was 
about equal to that registered for June. 
Consumption by type during August was 
given in a preliminary estimate as: natural, 
46,208 long tons (including 1,459 tons of 
latex); GR-S, 31,415; neoprene, 2,608; 


Butyl, 4471 and nitrile types, 340. 

New supply and production of the va- 
rious rubbers in August was: natural, 44- 
tons (including 1,784 tons of 
R-S, 26,6000; neoprene, 1,970; 
Butyl, 5; and nitrile types, 596. 

Stocks on hand at the end of August 
were: natural, 130,549 long tons (includ- 
ing 6,952 tons of latex ); GR-S, 63,874; 
neoprene, 6,509; Butyl, 17,488; and _ nitrile 


types, 3,362. 


357 long 
latex); 4 
3:78 


Comments on Production and Prices 


Mr. Litchfield, in another of his series 
nt “Notes on America’s Rubber Industry” 
issued during September, compared the 
vear 1947 with the prewar year 1939 in 
order to record the achievement of the 
rubber industry in the interests of the 
national economy and the individual con- 
sumer of rubber products. Production of 
passenger-car tires in 1947 was at a rate 
of 20,000,000 more units than in 1939 and 
truck and tractor tires at a rate of 14,000- 
000 more than in 1939. Today’s passenger- 
car tires are giving substantially more 
mileage than those produced in 1939 and 
at a price to the consumer 7% less than 
1939 list prices, it was added. It was also 
pointed out that in 1939 the American 
rubber industry gave direct employment 
to 121,000 production workers at an av- 
erage annual wage of $1,484. In 1947 
the comparable figure on employment is 
224,000, and the comparable figure on av- 
erage annual wage is $2,814. Total em- 
ployment and annual wages are therefore 
up practically 100%. In 1939 the rubber 
industry’s tax bill (federal, state, and local 
exclusive of excise) was $13,000,000, as 
compared with 1945 (the latest available 
statistics) when it was $228,000,000. Many 
other comparisons could be cited in proof 
of the unflagging efforts of the rubber 
industry to serve our nation and the pub- 
lic and to share the rewards and _ profits 
of our enterprise on the broadest possible 
scale, Mr. Litchfield said. 

Herbert E. Smith, president of the 
United States Rubber Co., in a statement 
made early in October called attention to 
the fact that the motoring public will save 
more than $86,060,006 on its national 
tire bill this year. owing to lower prices 
brought about by sharpened competition 
in the tire industry. This huge saving in- 
volves some 28,000,000 passenger and truck 
tires and tubes which the industry expects 
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., make for replacement purposes in the 
+ sever! months of this year, he said, 
tire industry is keeping prices down 
practically every other consumer 
has sky-rocketed in cost, despite the 
+ that labor costs and the cost of most 
- materials are much higher than be- 
«re the war. Thanks to our American 
evstem of free enterprise which makes | it 
“ble for companies to engage im active 
mpetition, the consumer reaps the bene- 
fee of lower prices and better products, 






\fr, Smith added. | yet ins ons 
In a somewhat similar vein een Tom- 
‘con, general manager of industrial prod- 
wt sales for the Goodrich company, called 
tention to the fact that with the cost 
> hose and belt duck and other cotton 
materials used in the manuiacture ot in- 
dustrial products now 1750 higher than in 
1040. the selling price of transmission, 
convever, and elevator belting is today 
nly about 30% above prewar prices. In 
dition, labor costs in the industrial prod- 
ucts division of the rubber industry are to- 
iy 34.00% above 1940; while the cost of 
arbon black shows a 160% increase over 





1940 levels 

~ Hydraulic control hose is 12% _lower 
than in 1940, and other products includ- 
nz molded and braided hose and V-belts 
how increases of only 18 to 23% based 
Mr. Tomlinson 


n present sales prices, 
leclared. 
Statements on Rubber Policy 


In the tenth of a series of studies on 
rubber prepared by the Gox idrich company, 
entitled “Rubber—A Challenging World 
Problem” and made public early in Octo 
ber, President Collyer advocated that ap- 
propriate United States government de- 
nartments consider policies—both domestic 
ind international—that might be adopted 
to “solve the economic and social prob- 
lems which may arise with the advent of 

large world surplus of rubbers, crude 
and man made.” 

Mr. Collyer reviewed in some detail 
the effects of the Stevenson Restriction 
Scheme and the International Rubber Reg- 
ylation Agreement to solve the problem 
i rubber supply by artificially controlling 
production and then stated that the Amert- 
‘an people believe in’ free competition. 
They have seen what it has done to de 
velop the United States as the world’s 
No. 1 industrial nation, and time and time 
again they have reiterated their oppost- 
tion to trusts, combines, and cartels. The 
record of results from the cartelization of 
rubber in the past lends great support to 
this fundamental conviction of the Ameri- 
can people, he added. However some solu- 
tion must be found, and it was suggested 
that utilizing the facts and estimates on 
world rubber supply and demand, the 
findings of informed government agencies 
would throw much-needed light on the 
following important questions : 

1. To what extent did the rubber cartels 
in the past stimulate or restrict inter- 
national trade ? 

2. What was their effect on crude rub- 
ber production and employment engaged 
in it? 

3. Did these cartels retard technologi- 
cal and production progress, and how did 
they effect the U. S. A. economy ? 

4. Did these cartels create economic and 
social frictions; if so, did they do more 
damage than the ills they were supposed 
to cure? 

5. Would a new rubber cartel invite 
the formation of consumer groups and 
necessitate government supervision or par- 
ticipation ? 

6. Can the rubber problems the cartels 








were designed to solve be solved in other 
Ways? 

7. Can food crops be successtully intro- 
duced into rubber-growing lands to help 
solve the world food problem and sustain 
their economies, especially during periods 
when rubber production might be low: 

In conclusion, Mr. Collyer emphasized 
that progress is made through producing 
better goods at lower and lower costs to 
the consumer, thus broadening markets, 
increasing employment possibilities, and 
bringing a constantly rising standard ot 
living 

The peoples ot the world should be the 
ultimate beneficiaries of sound world rub 
ber policies in the form of low-cost. fin 
ished products and the wider use of rub 
ber in many applications made possible by 
its relatively low cost. 


Mr. Litchfield, in) the second ot his 


“Notes on America’s Rubber Industry” 1 
two months, this one entitled, “America 
Is Ready for a New Rubber Policy,” and 


issued in October, stated that for the first 
time in seven long years this country finds 
itself in a position to think about its rub- 
ber policy under conditions comparatively 
free from the pressure of grave crisis or 
high uncertainty. Therefore he feels we 
should proceed with the formulation of 
our rubber policy without further delay 

Our problem is so to construct our pol 
icy as to establish an intelligent, work- 
able balance and harmony between rubber 
in the domain of national security and in 
the domain of production and use in our 
normal economy, he added. In the mat- 
ter of national security, continued govern- 
ment ownership of synthetic plants having 
a minimum capacity of 600,000 long tons 
of general-purpose rubber should be es 
tablished as a fundamental of our new 
national policy. Remaining plants may be 
disposed of in any manner chosen by the 
government. Beyond this, the government 
would accumulate, own, and control a 
substantial stockpile of natural rubber 
against emergencies, and, finally, the gov- 
ernment should see to it that potential 
rubber growing areas in the Western Hem- 
isphere are developed to a point where 
they can be counted on for a minimum 
vield of 100,000 tons yearly. 

With regard to the matter of policy as 
it might relate to our normal economy, 
Mr. Litchfield pointed out that govern 
ment ownership of synthetic rubber plants 
is in the nature of an encroachment on the 
traditional fields of private enterprise, but 
he felt that such encroachment could be 
held to the barest minimum consistent with 
national security. Of the potential annual 
capacity of 600,000 tons, the volume of 
actual production could be held to 100,- 
000 tons. Since there are 900 manufac- 
turers of rubber products in America and 
since 26 manufacturers of tires and tubes 
consume 74% of the total rubber, it was 
suggested that compulsory use of the 100,- 
000 tons of synthetic rubber be confined 
to the tire and tube makers, thus simpli- 
fying and minimizing bureaucratic admin- 
istration and control. 

Attention was called to the unjustifiable 
disparity between the price of GR-S and 
natural rubber, and it was stated that a 
price of 15¢ a pound for GR-S_ should 
enable the government to realize an op- 
erating profit if it would, as it should, 
write off plant costs and not figure plant 
amortization in the cost of the product. 

Mr. Litchfield also suggested that we 
will get better synthetic rubber more 
quickly by turning the resourcefulness of 
industry loose on a competitve basis than 
by keeping it confined through pools and 
cross-licensing which preclude one com- 
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pany from getting ahead any faster than 
its competitors. Pooling of skills and 
knowledge among the various chemical, 
rubber, and oil companies interested in 
synthetic rubber was desirable when the 
common danger of war provided ample in 
centive to our very best efforts. Now that 
incentive has disappeared, and it is normal 
and healthy for American industry to 
prefer the atmosphere of competition to 
that of coliectivization, he concluded. 

In his October 15 Rubber Report, W. S. 
Lockwood in commenting on rubber sup- 
ply and demand takes a new position to 
the effect that for the rest of this year 
and most of next, world consumption and 
production are likely to be in so delicate 
balance that any major stockpiling pro 
gram could create not only a_ scramble 
for natural rubber, under present con 
sumption programming, but, more immed 
ately important, an acute shortage of 
GR-S. The Armed Services, therefore 
should clarify with the RFC at once the 


t= 


level of GR-S production necessary to 
prevent such a shortage. A larger GR-S 
production is clearly indicated for many 
months \t the same time the Bureau 


of Federal Supply, in accomplishing its 
natural rubber stockpiling program, should 
make certain that it works in close har- 
mony with the rubber goods industry and 
buys in a commercial manner which dis 
turbs the market as little as possible and 
also competes with the buying of the man 
iacturing industry as little as possible. 
rhe Commerce Department has the re 
sponsibility to adminster the limitation of 
natural rubber consumption and inventories 
so long as there is a danger of failing to 
mect stockpiling and essential consumption 
rbjectives. 

Congress has the responsibility of mak 
ig haste slowly in framing a permanent 
rubber policy and of continuing present 
control powers until we can chart a clearer 
course through the supply-demand uncer 
tainties facing us. 

Under present conditions the greatest 
responsibility lies with the rubber pro- 
ducers and the governments of the rubber 
producing countries, Mr. Lockwood ex- 
plained. If they try to take advantage of 
the existing situation, if they do not sell 
ircely at reasonable prices, they can write 
off a large slice of the American market 
lor years to come. Everyone should dis 
count, too, the rumors of tremendous 
stockpile purchases. The fact remains that 
the Bureau of Federal Supply, unless Con 
gress votes more funds, has until June 30, 
1948, available for rubber only that por- 
tion of $175,000 which it can allocate to 
rubber among all the critical and strategic 
materials required for stockpiling, and 
which remains unspent, it was pointed out. 
_ Nevertheless many factors, including high 
September rubber consumption in the 
United States, continued heavy purchases 
by “other countries,” no sign of improve- 
ment in supply from Netherlands India, 
and combined overestimated and eXagger- 
ated reports of immediate stockpiling ob- 
jectives, caused an increase in the price 
of smoked sheet rubber from 18 to 211%4¢ 
a pound the first three weeks of October. 
No Resumption of GR-S Allocation 

Earl W. Glen, Acting Chief of the Rub- 
ber Division, Office of Materials Distribu- 
tion, announced on October 28 that despite 
rumors to the contrary, no resumption of 
allocation controls over GR-S is contem- 
plated. A review of the current supply- 
demand relations in synthetic rubber in- 
dicate that sufficient quantities to meet to- 
tal estimated requirements of the rubber 
industry will be available from the syn- 
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thetic facilities remaining in operation, 


Mr. Glen said. 


Quarterly requirements have been di- 
minishing, it was pointed out, following 
revisions of Rubber Order R-1 through- 


Specification changes in the 


out the year 
R-1 will re- 


September 9 amendment to 


duce further the proportionate require- 
ments tor GR-S, owing to the elimina- 
tion of mandatory uses of GR-S in non- 


transportation products, which policy con- 
centrates future use of GR-S principally 
in transportation items. 

Flexibility in the operation ot the GR-S 


Management-Labor Relations 


Although new agreements between Good- 


vear, Goodrich, and U. Rubber and the 
URWA union for six paid holidays in- 
stead of a further direct wage increase 
at this time were reported last month, no 
new agreement on rhs problem was re- 
ported from the Firestone company during 


October. It is understood that negotia- 
tions are continuing and that similar nego- 


tiations between the union and The Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., are also being 
held \ report on the URWA following 


its national convention last month, recorded 
a paying membership of 190,000 and a fin- 
ancial net worth of $597,908. Work stop- 
pages occurred in plants of the Goodrich 
company at Akron, O., and Tuscaloosa, 
\la., during the last part of September. 
Seiberling Rubber Co. in Barberton, O., 
had its production drastically reduced be 
tween October 2 and 15 by a work stop- 
page which affected 1,700 employes. Fur 
ber Marshall, president of the Pharis Tire 
& Rubber Co., expressed great faith in 
\merican labor when not swayed by Com- 
munist propaganda, in a talk October 14. 


U.R.W.A. Activities 

Membership in the United Rubber, Plas 
tics and Linoleum Workers, CIO, has in- 
creased from 193,000 to 208,000 during the 
past year. This total, however, includes 
members in military service, those on the 
withdrawal list, and honorary members 
The actual paying membership is about 


190,000. The number of local units in- 
creased from 232 to 255; many of the 
new local unions are in the plants of the 


union has increased 
from $562,809 to 
international union 
more than $500,000 a year to maintain 
its field and district offices. The URWA 
took part in 60 organizational campaigns 
and 42 NLRB which it won 


plastics industry. The 
its financial net worth 


$597,908. It costs the 


elections, in 


31 of these elections during the past year. 

Plants at which the URWQA defeated 
the AFL in NLRB elections were: United 
States Rubber Co., Bristol, R. I.; Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Pottstown, Pa.; 
Dur-O-Lite Pencil Co., Melrose Park, IIl 
U. S. Rubber, Washington, Ind.; Stokes 
Molded Products Co., Trenton, N. J.; and 
B. F. Goodrich Co, Tuscaloosa, Ala 

The AFI won bargaining rights at 
plants of Carlisle Rubber Co., Carlisle, 
Pa U. S. Rubber, Burlington, N. C.; 
Goody ar lire X Rubber Co., Lincoln, 
Neb.; and Dryden Rubber Co., Keokuk, 
low: District 50, United Mine Workers, 
\FI., won over the URWA at the Nor 
walk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Conn 

Independent unions defeated the URWA 
at the plant of the Manhattan Rubber 
Mtg. Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Passaic, N. J and at the 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Unc., 
ville, Ky. 


plant of E. I 
Louis 


Work Stoppages 
A niunor disagreement between 185 cal- 
employes 


ender room and the Goodrich 


plant facilities remaining active permits 
sufficient expansion of production to take 
care ot the high level of tire manutac- 
ture, which it now appears, will be = sus- 
tained through the fourth quarter of this 
vear, it was stated. 

company at .\kron, caused a work stop 
page trom September 23 through 20. 
\ strike at the Tuscaloosa plant of the 
same company during the second half of 
September kept S800 workers idle. This 
dispute Was over a satisfactory local con- 


tract in connection with the company-wide 
agreement for six paid holidays reported 
last month. 

\ sitdown strike at the Seiberling plant 
in Barberton, which began on October 2 
in the passenger tire department, finally 
made 1,700 workers idle. The difficulty 
arose from a ruling by the company which 
stated that workers were to be paid only 
90° of their average earnings when lack 
of stock or other reasons prevent them 
from making full rates. The workers in- 
sisted on 100% payment although the con- 
tract between the company and the union 
called for only 90% payment of such 
conditions. International URWA_ officials 
termed the strike “unauthorized” and 
urged the local union to have its mem- 
bers returned to their jobs. Negotiations on 
the dispute began on October 16, with the 


resumption of full production at the Sei- 
berling plant. 
Marshall on Labor Relations 

In a talk on October 14, before the 
Dayton, O., chapter of the Society for 
the Ady ancement of Management, Furber 
Marshall, Pharis president, expressed “a 
great abiding faith in the common sense 
and justice of the great mass of labor, 
when they know the true facts of any 


given situation and are not swayed by sel- 


fish propaganda of politically ambitious 
labor leaders or professional trouble ma 
kers, such as Communists. 


‘Abuses ot labor by management in the 
past brought on the highly restrictive 
and pernicious Wagner Act. Management 
climbed out of the public doghouse and 
labor climbed right in through their abuses 
ot new-found power, swinging the pen 
dulum to the Taft-Hartley Act,” he added 

“Without certain labor leaders’ careless 
attitude toward public health, comfort and 
lence, there never would have been 
the support which gave Congress the 
strength to pass legislation in the face of 
threatened reprisals by highly organized 
forces : 


conven 


labor 


“Good manners and pleasant mien should 


not be leit to the home or reserved for 
social functions,” Mr. Marshall said, “but 
should be utilized all day long, whether 


relations 
industry, 


selling or handling labor 
Despite the assembly lines of 
workers are not robots, and much of 
the unrest and dissatisfaction that breeds 
strikes comes from the mental and physi 
cal tatigue of doing only one job countless 
times a day.” ; 


buying, 


Tait-Hartley Act Discussed 

; management-labor rela- 
tions under the Tait-Hartley Act featured 
the personnel conference of the Ameri- 
can Management Association on October 


I Jiscussions < 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


2 and 3. A_ registration of approx. 
imately 1,500 was recorded at the two-day 


conference, held in the Hotel Pennsyj. 
vania, New York, 

Speaking on “The NLRB and Its Ney 
Responsibilities,” Paul M. Herzog, chair. 
man of the National Labor — Relation; 
Board, told the assemblage that while jt 


is the duty of labor to obey the new lay 
it is also the responsibility of busines 
concerns to set a good example by bar. 
gaining collectively with employe represen. 
tatives in good faith. Management as , 
whole must discourage the few “short 
sighted” employers who regard the Act as 
a weapon to weaken labor, Mr. Herzog 
said. These sentiments were echoed by 
John L. McCaffrey, president of Inter- 
national Harvester Co., who spoke on 
“Management Policy under the Taft-Hart. 


ley Law.” While the Act necessitates 
some minor changes in labor contract 
Mr. McCaffrey said, it should not be used 


as the basis for an anti-union policy noy 

Other speakers included Leo Wolman 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re. 
search, who discussed “Labor Trends and 
Wage Levels,” and John S. Bugas, vice 
president of Ford Motor Co., who spoke 
on “Labor Relations and Productivity’ 
\t a syposium on “How a and Man- 
agement Are Meeting the Taft- Hartley 
Law,” Lee Pressman, generz] counsel 9 
the CIO, gave “A Union Counsel Est 
mate”; George B. Christensen, of Winston 
Strawn & Shaw, presented ‘ 4 a’ 4 
ment Counsel Estimate”; and M. S. Pit- 
zele, labor editor of Business 7 eek and 
member of the New York State Mediation 
Board, spoke on “The New Labor Law— 
Its Place in the Perspective of Labor Re- 
lations.” 

In addition to the Taft-Hartley Law 
discussions, the Association also held ses- 
sions on modern supervisory development, 
current salary administration problems 
and employe education and opinion. 


Theodore A. Werkenthin, principal ma- 
terials engineer and civilian in charge of 
the rubber and plastics section of the Bu 


reau of Ships, was recently appointed 
chairman of the Federal Specifications 
Joard. Mr. Werkenthin succeeds P. L 


who resigned that office after 


service. 


Wormeley, 
21 years of 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del., recently reported pro- 
duction of Ludox col'oidal silica, a fluid, 
opalescent, aqueous dispersion of silica ot 
relatively high purity and in finely divided 


form. Prepared by a patented process 1n- 
volving the reaction of aqueous sodium 
silicate with a cation or base exchange 
resin, Ludox sols are essential'y salt- and 

1, Cm ag T Irvi . li ae | rields 
sodium-free. Upon drying, the liquid yields 
substantially pure silica in the form ot 
thin films or finely divided — discrete 


particles. Colloidal solutions of 189% silica 
concentrations are already available, and 
a 30% solution is expected to be avail- 
able early in 1948. Such solutions can be 
stored indefinitely without any sett!ing of 
gelation, but can be readily precipitated 
or gelled by the addition of certain salts 
or organic materials. The new product 
is now available in small commercial quan- 
tities and will be available in increasing 
amounts early in 1948 from the companys 
Grasselli chemicals department. The ma 
terial is expected to find wide application 
in rubber compounding, surface treatments 
for paper, in leather dressings, etc. 
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EASTERN AND 


SOUTHERN 





Robert L. Moore 


Robbins Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Tuscumbia, Ala., has announced that Rob- 
ert L. Moore, formerly of the research 
ag nage Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 

been saute vice president of re- 
ene and development. He has  special- 
ized in the use of pigments in rubber and 
more than 30 years and holds 


plastics for 
thermal decomposition type 


patents on the 
if carbon 
342 Ave., 


J. M. Huber Corp., Madison 


New York 17, N. Y., has announced that 
C.A Carlton, technical director of the 
company’s rubber and new products di- 


vision, is now in England on the first lap 
of an extensive tour of the Continent to 
survey the European rubber manufacturing 
industry. Mr. Carlton is particularly in- 
terested in eaceane at first hand the 


postwar outlook of Europe: in tire manu- 
facturers and appraising their require 
ments for carbon black. He will confer 
with the technical staffs of rubber manu- 
facturing plants in Sweden, Holland, Bel 
gium, France, Italy, and Switzerland and 
IS expected to return to the United States 
late in November. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., [ast 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has made John E. Payne 


manager of all industry sales departments, 
with general overall responsibility for sales 
f equipment to all industries. R. S. 
Kersh succeeds Mr. Payne as manager 
sales. Mr. Payne, with the 
company since 1925, attended the student 
training course, worked in the general 
engineering department, and was industrial 


salesman in the Pittsburgh office (June, 
1927-March, 1933), manager of the ma- 
chinery resale section (until July, 1934), 
manager of industrial sales for the central 
district (until February, 1947), and then 
manager of industrial sales (until his new 


promotion). Mr. 
house in 1930, 
student course, 
lanta, Ga., 


Kerch came to Westing 
completed the graduate 
was assigned to the At- 
: office in February, 1931, was 
transterred to the Birmingham, Ala., of- 
hee in November, 1931, was returned to 
East Pittsburgh in the resale machinery 
section in 1938, and was made manager of 
the Houston, Tex., office in 1942. 


T. M. Gross 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 122 E. 42nd 
New — 17, N. Y., has announced 
that T. M. Gross has joined the staff of 
its Akron, O., office Mr. Gross was form 
associated with the Leowenthal Co 
for 25 years, handling dealer operations 
and as manager of J.oewenthal’s East St 
Louis office. 


Tre nton 


Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Corp., 


3, N. J., has opened branch office and 
warehouse at 2017-19 Preston Ave., Hou- 
ston, Tex., which is under the direction 
of W. A. Olivier, recently named general 


Hamilton’s southern division. 
associated with many 
area for the past 28 
Carmichael is assistant 
The Houston warehouse 
with a complete line of 
rubber products in 
cluding transmission, conveyer, and eleva 
tor belting, all types of industrial hose. 
all types of petroleum handling hose, fire 
hose, packings, molded products, and oil 
field specialties 


manager of 
He has been closely 
industries in this 

years. Lex O. 
branch manager. 
will be stocked 
Hamilton industrial 


Controllers Institute of America, LE: 


42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y., has an 
nounced that Alden C. Brett, of Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass.. was named 


its sixteenth 
19-22 at the 


a director of the Institute at 
annual meeting on October 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il] 


W. T. LaRose & Associates, Inc., 
Troy, N. Y., manufacturer of Thermall 
electronic heat generators, has announced 
that a complete laboratory is now main 


tained with a staff of qualified electronic 
engineers who devote their full time to ex 
periments and tests to determine the 
bilities and advantages of Thermall equip- 
ment for various applications. Work 1s 
being done on electronic heating for heat 
sealing theromplastic materials, for drying 
wood and wood products, for curing ad- 


poss! 


hesives, for edge gluing. for curing rubber 
items. and for drying paper, textiles, print- 
ing inks, and many other products. Hun- 


dreds of tests have been completed at no 
cost to the customer, and the facilities are 
available to any interested industry. 
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U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y., accord 
ing to President Jean H. Nesbit, has ap 
pointed J. R. Nesbit company representa 
tive in the Canadian and Ohio territories. 
Mr. Nesbit was formerly with the Conti 
nental Carbon Co. since 1940, except for 
a period of about three years which he 


\rmed Forces. He is a grad 
Carnegie Institute of Technol 
in chemical engineering 


spent in the 
uate of the 
ogy with a degree 


Houdry Process Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., according to C. G. Kirkbride, mana 
ger of the laboratories, has appointed Alex 
G. Oblad as director of chemical research 
and Jack C. Dart as director of develop 
ment. Both men will make their head 
quarters at the Houdry laboratories near 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 


D. Oblad, University 
doctor’s 


worked 


a graduate of the 
of Utah where he obtained his 
degree in physical chemistry, has 
chiefly in the fields of hydrocarbon catal- 
chemical thermodynamics of hydro 
carbons, and physical methods of analysis. 
He has held positions with Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana), Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
and the Texas State Research Foundation. 
He was also counsellor of the Dallas-Fort 
Worth Section of the American Chemical 
Society and has served on various com- 
mittees. 


ysis, 


Mr. Dart earned an A.B. degree from Al- 
bion College before continuing studies at the 
University of Michigan where he received 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees in 
chemical engineering. His former employ 


ers were Pan-American Refining Corp., 
Magnolia Petroleum, and Standard Oil 
Development Co. A member of the Ameri- 


can Chemical Society and two honorary 
engineering societies, he is also on the 
program committee of the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers and was 


this year chairman of the Institute’s Baton 
Rouge Section. 


G. S. Ziegler & Co., New Market, N. J., 
through General Manager G. S. Ziegler, 
has announced the expansion of its busi 
to cover the field of compounding in 
gredients for natural and synthetic rub- 


ness 


bers, featuring activation acids, detackifiers 
and other processing aids, especially cure 
activated plasticizers. E. A. Van Valken- 
burgh, who has had broad experience in 


rubber manufacturing as well as in the 


development and sale of rubber chemicals, 
has joined the Ziegler organization with 
headquarters in the Woolworth Building 
in New York, and will be head of this 
division and aveilable for technical advice 
and service. The Ziegler company has 
extensive labor tory facilities at its large, 
modern compounding plant in New Market 


Amecco Chemicals, Inc., has closed its 


sales offices in the Lincoln Bldg., New 
York, N. Y., and transferred offices and 
manufacturing plant to Henderson, Nev 
\mecco has disposed of its plant at 
Rochester, N. Y., has acquired the B.M.I. 


plant of Hardesty Chemical Co. at Hender 
son, and will manufacture synthetic deter- 
gents, chlorinated organics, and synthetic 
organic chemicals which this plant is 
equipped to produce on a large scale. The 
company will primarily endeavor to serve 
the western markets and has appointed 
Robert W. Fredericks sales manager and 
Ernest B. Rubloff technical sales develop- 
ment director. The company exhibited in 
the Pacific Chemical Exposition last month. 
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Rice, Graham Head Synthetic Rubber Flant Staffs 





Philip E. Rice 








‘ States Rubber Co fockerelle 
( ter, Ne Yo 0 N. Y., recently 
ed the nat ota staff to operate 
ver! yntheti ibber plant 1 
mre IP. Coe, vice presidet 
neral manager f the company s 
s\ etic rubber division, said that new 
s rvis Vy pers el the vant id 
een drawn trom t mpany's plants 1 
Ins te W. Va.a Los Angeles, | 
tl latte! tr Witt vas been shut ad 
(,eoree \. Gi 1 manager of the Ins 
tute plant since Its inception im 1942, was 
umed factory wmager at Borge He s 
succeeded at Institute by Philip FE. Rice 
itil now factory manager at Los An 
geles J Woarret Braley has been trans 
erred trom Los Angeles to become pro 
1 pecrints dent at Borger. irl \\ 








st Thre thre ‘ | t I 
t ( new st | \ en 
eineer, Robert E. Waite, industrial rela 
tions manager nd Oscal Zellweger on 
tro \bout 30 other men. tron 





Institute will take up 


personne 
wodrich Co. staff, 





Rista manager of friction tape, jar ring, 
! sales He succeeds 
rth. who is retiring after 
i Rista has beet 
with the company 29 years, most recently 
assistant. 
former 





owner and 


‘ashions, Sylacauga, 





has bee ippointed general sales 
manager of the textile division of U. S. 
Rubber. His appointment follows expan 


sion of this division and the development 
of new postwar products, including Strex 
Ustex, Asbeston, and Carosel fabrics 


Mr. Solomon will be responsible for the 
the new products and also cotton 

and other textiles man- 
ufactured for indus trial use and the tex- 
tile trade. A graduate of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Mr. Solomon was a vice 
president of Avondale Mills before owning 
Marjon Fashions, which he recently sold 


sales of 
yarn, combed yarn, 


Halamar Garment Co. 
The Gillette 
5 WV 


division has named 
Chapman 


Tires 
Carpenter and A. B. 


George A. Graham 


managers, according 

1. C. MeDermott, Gillette sales manager 
Mfr. Carpenter joined the rubber company 
136 as a tire salesman in Dallas, Tex 
nd appointed assistant district 
manager there in 1939, In 1942 he became 
listrict manager of jobber sales for the 
Memphis, Ter district, and in 1944 dis 
trict manager for Gillette at Memphis 
capacity Mr. Carpenter will 
wave headquarters at the company’s gen 


ral offices in New York 


issistant sales 





In lis new 


Mr. Chapman was first employed by the 
mpany in 1929, as manager at Los An 
les. He resigned that post in 1935, but 


ejoined the company in 1938. The next 
vear he was made division manager ot 
(GG&J tire sales at San Francisco, Calif., 
ind later became district manager for Gil 
ette tires at Los Angeles. In his new po 
sition Mr. Chapman will be in Los Angeles 
for the first time since the war, a sur 
vey party for purposes of appraisal was 
permitted to enter the plantation of U. S. 
Rubber in Sumatra on October 19, it was 
wmnounced by Herbert E. Smith, company 
president. The U. S. Rubber plantations 
in Sumatra, developed over a_ period of 
30) years, 72,821 acres con- 
taining approximately 7,000,000 trees and 
yielded about 50,000,000 = pounds, — dry 
veight, of rubber per year. These prop- 
occupied by the Japanese on 

1942, and were written off as 
war loss in that year. Whether or not 
the company will repossess the plantations 
will depend on many factors still to be 
determined, including prospects for a lo- 
al government that will be stable and 
permit orderly and profitable operations. 
Other factors are the present condition 
of trees and equipment, rehabilitation costs, 
and availability of the large labor forces 
required. 


consisted ot 


erties were 


M irch 2 


Hewitt Belting Program 


Hewitt-Robins, 
has resumed pro- 

Maltese Cross 
aa was dis- 
i Hayden, 
vice president in charge of baie said the 
lifting of government restrictions and the 
availability of special long-staple cotton 
necessary to produce the high-tensile duck 


Hewitt Rubber Division, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
duction of its top brand 
fire and chemical hose, 
continued during the war. J. I 
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Hewitt to reinstate the pre- 
war brand of Some of the features 
of the which have contributed to its 
uutstanding record during its half century 
t usage include: use of special duck whic 
makes the hose light in weight and casjh 
coiled and gives high burst resistance: a 
special chemical treatment to protect th 
luck against deterioration by mildey, 
while the rubber cover eliminates — the 
necessity of drying after use; and a higt 
uality rubber tube and cover compounde 
to withstand oiling for long periods with- 
out cracking and to protect the duck car 
cass from acid fumes and oil. 

Hewitt also announced improvements j; 
its line of flat transmission belting, with 
urrent production featuring the return o 
Monarch Amber belting, discontinued dyr- 
ing the war. According to J. H. Hayden 
vice president in charge of sales, Hewitt 
is now producing four top brands of trans 
mission belting: Monarch Amber, Mon- 
irch Neoprene, Sagamore, and Ajax 
Monarch Amber 1s of straight-edge con- 
struction, extremely I 


have enabled 
hose. 


hose 


flexible, and is. built 
1 premium grades of extra-strength hard 
silver duck. \ll plies are insulated with 
ughest-quality pure gum rubber compound, 
Phe belt is recommended tor heavy-duty 
lrives where especially heavy stock loads, 
brutal service, or abuse conditions are 
nceountered. Monarch Neoprene is of the 
same general construction as  Monarcl 
\mber, but uses neoprene rather than 
natural rubber. This belting is exception- 
ily well suited for heavy-duty service 
where oil conditions are especially severe, 

Sagamore belting is made of pre-stretch- 
ds premium-quality hard silver duck plies 
irictioned and skimmed with high- quality 
pure rubher compounds. It is made in 
the folded-edge construction for use on 
crushers, saw mills, and other heavy-duty 
yperations. Ajax is a top-quality folded- 
edge transmission belting made of high 
tensile duck, frictioned and skim coated 
vith first-quality rubber compound. It is 
recommended for medium-duty service, but 
may be used tor the more severe ser- 
vices where extremely long service life 
is not required. <All four transmission 
helts are made endless by a special “drum- 
splice” method and are available in 500- 
to 550-foot rolls. 

Hewitt is ring two grades of 
igricultural spray hose, Monarch and Ajax, 
both built to withstand working pressures 
up to 800 p.s.i. Monarch brand is made 
= a special oil-resisting synthetic rubber 
tube to withstand emulsion sprays; while 
owe brand is the non-oil resisting type 
Both brands are compounded to resist the 
leteriorating effects of insecticides, sol- 
vent solutions, etc., as well as abrasion, 
weathering, and sun-checking. 

Hewitt also has appointed James D 
Waser manager of the division’s molded 
goods 


also offe 


sales. 


Woburn Chemical Corp. (N. J.), 1200 
Harrison Ave., Harrison, N. J., has ap 
pointed C. E. Williams assistant sales 
manager. He had joined the sales depart- 
ment upon his release from the United 
States Army Air Corps. tak 

Woburn also has promoted C. George 

Taylor to the assistant sales managership 
in charge of the export division. A grad- 
uate of McGill University, Mr. Taylor 
joined the company in 1938. He served in 
the Navy from 1942 to 1946 and was pre 
viously in charge of coordination of the 
Woburn also has promoted C. George 
town, S. C., and Moore Haven, Fla. 
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November, 1947 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been approved to 
sponsor an Ordnance Medium Maintenance 
Co. under the War Department Affilia- 
Program, wherein civilian organiza- 

ll sponsor certain key service-type 

the Organized Reserve Corps. 
these reserves is to pro- 
operating units of an ad- 

technical nature for im- 


purpose of 
yide_ et ctive 
nmunistrative OF 





mediate mobilization in the event of a war. 
United [Engineering will sponsor a Class 
A Unit, ic. a unit with a full complement 


officers and enlisted men, which will 
be organized at the company’s New Castle, 
Pa., plant. Training schedules are pro- 
vided by the War Department, together 
with necessary instruction, clothing, and 
equipment \ meeting place and storage 
facilities for the equipment will be pro- 
vided by the sponsor. This particular unit 
will be trained in various types of main 
tenance and repair services. 


Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. Pe 
through M. L. Crossley, director of re- 
search, announced the appointment of Rob- 
ert S. Long as an assistant director of 
the organic section of the research depart- 
ment. A graduate of St. Mary’s College, 
Dr. Long received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Illinois and joined Calco in 
1940. In 1944 he was appointed an assis- 
tant chief chemist of the organic section 
and held that position until his present 
promotion. Dr. Long is a member of the 
\merican Chemical Society, the American 
Institute of Chemists, Sigma Xi, and 
Gamma Alpha. 

On October 12, August Merz, dean of 
Cyanamid employes, completed 50 years 
4 service with the company and its affili- 
ates. Mr. Merz, at 74, is looking forward 
to continued service in his capacity as re- 
search adviser and consultant. In 1897, 
Mr. Merz joined Heller & Merz, dyestuff 
manufacturers, and rose to the position ot 
general manager of that company. In 1929, 
Heller & Merz was purchased by Cyana- 
mid, and Mr. Merz was made a_ vice 
president of Calco when Calco assumed 
operation in 1930. A graduate of Cornell 
University, Mr. Merz did graduate work 
at Cornell end abroad. member of many 
technical and professional associations, Mr. 
Mertz has been particularly active in the 
\merican Chemical Society. 


Calico Chemical 














Promotions at Goodrich 


Allan O'Neal, with The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, since 1929, has been named 
manager of the company’s plant in Clarks- 
ville Tenn., to succeed C. R. Spencer, re- 
signed. The plant mainly manufactures 
rubber soles and heels. 

Mr. O'Neal, a native of Bainbridge, Ga., 
and a graduate of Georgia Tech, worked 
in the company’s general laboratories in 
\kron before his graduation, returning to 
the Akron laboratories in 1933. He was 
assigned to the research laboratories in 
1934 and to technical service. processing 
division, in 1935. After brief service in 
the industrial products division in Akron, 
Mr. O’Neal was transferred to the Clarks- 
ville plant as assistant technical manager 
in 1940, becoming technical manager two 
years later. 

In 1946 he attended special courses in 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, going to the company’s 
Oaks, Pa., plant later that year as general 
foreman of the processing division. 

A new division, the plastic materials sales 
division, has been established by Good- 
rich, and L. H. Chenoweth named general 
manager. This division will handle 
of all plastic materials the company han 
dles, including Koroseal. Mr. Chenoweth, 
a graduate of Harvard, joined Goodrich 
in 1914 in the industrial products 
division. He held many executive posts in 
that division and since 1943 headed the 
company’s plastic materials sales, which 
until now have been included in the in- 
dustrial products division. 

Carmen F. Newland has been appointed 
manager of the Kansas City district of the 
industrial products sales division. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Kansas, Mr. New- 
land hz is been with Goodrich two decades, 
mostly in tire sales. 

William E. Ireland has been named 
merchandise manager of the International 
B. F. Goodrich Co. He had been manager 
of replacement passenger-car tire and tube 
sales for the parent company. Mr. Ireland 
joined B. F. Goodrich in 1934 following 
his graduation from Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He first was assigned to the 
associated tire lines division, 
held) various sales positions until 1942, 
when he was transterred to the automotive, 
aviation, and government sales division 


sales 


sales 


with headquarters in Weshington, D. C. 
In October, 
to the 


1943, Mr. 
War Production Board as chief of 


New Pacific Coast Plant of American Anode, Inc., in Los Angeles, Calif., 
Now in Operation 


in which he 


Ireland was loaned 
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production division, and 
consultant 


its tire and tube 
he continued as a government 


on tires after returning to his company 
in 1945. 
Three Akron employes of the Goodrich 


company have been assigned to the Hol 
land rubber plant with which the company 
associated, N. V. Neder! 
pre andertabriek, in 
The Hague. R. J. 
manager, 
itative in 


has become andsch 

\merikaanasche 
Enschede, a suburb « 
Hull has been sti factory 
M. C. Pierce, technical represet 
tire construction, and O. J. Dahl, technical 
representative in compounding. Mr. Hull 
production manager of several 


Akron tire plant, Mr 


has been 
departments in the 


Pierce, manager of truck and bus tire 
development, and Mr. Dahl a_ technician 
in the tire shige oo 

Chester A. Capron, in the Goodrich 


division for the last half cen- 
tury, retired October 1. He is believed 
to have one of the longest records for 
service in the compounding branch of the 
rubber industry. He completed his 50 
years without a lost time accident and 
was specifications foreman at the time of 


pre cessing 


retirement. During his career he made 
several trips to foreign companies with 
which the company was associated as an 
adviser on compounding problems. 


pene of the 
Was guest 


David M. Goodrich, 
board of the Goodrich company, 
of honor at a dinner given recently by the 
directors and officers in New York, N. Y., 
commemorating his 20 years as board 
chairman. President John L. Collyer was 
toastmaster. Mr. Goodrich, son of the 
company’s founder, was elected board 
chairman in 1927 although he had been 
associated with the company before that 
date. 


Timken Advances Several 


H. C. Edwards, chief engineer of re- 
search and development, has been appoint- 
ed director of research and development, 
succeeding J. F. Leahy, who retired Octo 


ber 1 after 45 years with The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton 5. Walter F. 
Green, assistant manager of research and 


development, became manager of research 
and development. 

Mr. Leahy, who began with Timken in 
1902, assumed charge of its experimental 
department 27 years ago. When the divi- 
sion of research and development was 
created in 1943 and housed in a separate 
building with greatly expanded equipment 
and facilities, he was put in charge. 

Mr. Edwards, after many years with 
automobile and = airplane manufacturers, 
joined Timken in 1935 as chief engineer 
of Diesel fuel injection equipment and in 
1941 was put in charge of special radial 
bearings. He was chief engineer of re- 
search and development in 1943. 

After working a few years for the New 
York Ice Machinery Co. and then The 
Hoover Co., Mr. Green in 1935 was hired 
for the Timken experimental department. 
That same year, however, he was trans- 
ferred to the works engineering depart- 
ment as a tool designer and later, a ma- 
chine designer. Then in 1941 he was 
named assistant works engineer. In 1945 
he was transferred to the division of de- 
velopment and research as assistant mana- 


ger. 

~ H. M. Shank, Boston branch manager 
of the service-sales division of the Timken 
company, has been appointed Detroit 
branch manager to succeed J. D. Jesseph. 


who resigned to enter the automotive parts 
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agency business. Frank M. Barry, a field 
representative in the New York office, 
has been assigned the Boston’ branch 


managership. 

Mr. Shank was first employed by Tim 
ken in February, 1934, as representative 
in the Philadelphia office and became 
manager of the Boston branch four years 
later. 

Except for his service in the Quarter 
master Corps during the war, Mr. Barry 
has been with the company since 1924 in 
capacities, first in Boston 


York 


various sales 
and then in New 


Changes at Mansfield Tire 


rhe Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mansfield, recently announced four ap- 
pointments involving new positions and key 
posts in the company. 

C. C. Warner, for eight years advertis- 
ing and promotion manager, has 
been transferred to the field sales exe 
cutive staff, becoming district sales mana- 
ger for the area embracing Colorado. 
Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Montana, Idaho, and El Paso, Tex. His 
headquarters will te in Denver, Colo. 
Mr. Warner has been with Mansfield since 
May 27, 1939, after having been in sales 
and advertising activity with Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Dayton Mfg. Co., Phillips 
Petroleum Co., and Continental Oil Co. 

\ssigned to Mr. Warner’s former post 
is H. L. Mahoney, who comes to Mans 
field from The B. F. Goodrich Co., where 
he had been advertising and sales promo 
tion manager of the associated lines divi- 
sion. Mr. Mahoney’s other experience in 
sales and advertising was gained at Seiber 
ling and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Newly added to the Mansfield field sales 
executive staff is W. J. Jarman, who be- 
comes district sales manager for Wisconsin. 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan. He had 
previously been with Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co. and for 16 years had been a_ truck 
tire salesman and a district manager for 
Goodrich in Chicago and Minneapolis. 

In the new position of manager of farm 
tire sales is Frank R. Mathews, until 
recently chief of production of the rubber 
division of ed United States Department 
of Commerce in Washington, D. C. Dur 
ing the war onal Mr. Matthews was with 
the War Production Board in charge of 
scheduling production of tires and tubes for 
military and Lend-Lease requirements. He 
also directed allocations of natural and 
synthetic rubber 


sales 


Frank A. Seiberling, chairman of the 
board, Seiberling Rubber Co.. Akron, on 
October 6 marked his eighty-eighth birth- 
day. Company and community planned 
many festivities in celebration of the event, 
but the dean of the rubber industry re 
jected most such activities because of his 
advanced years. He does, however, work 
an average of five hours daily at the com- 
plant in Barberton 


Battelle Memorial Institute, Colu:nbus 
1, has added to its staff John B. Dennis, 
chemist, who will be engaged in research 
in rubber technology. Mr. Dennis holds 
a B.A. degree from Indiana University 
and is a member of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, Phi Beta Kappa, and Phi 
Lambda Upsilon. He was formerly as- 
sociated with The B. F. Goodrich Co 
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Goodyear Announces Organizational Appointments 


organizational appointments 
chemical products production 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Important 
within the 
division, The 


\kron, have been announced by Russell 
DeYoung, vice president in charge of 
production. This division, covering the 


manufacturing of chemicals, films, plastics, 
synthetic rubbers, etc., was established in 
February, 1947, headed up by H. I. Belk- 
nap, reporting to Mr. DeYoung. 

Effective October 1, the manufacturing 
of Airfoam will become a part of this 
division. 

G. H. Barnes, manager of Airfoam de- 
velopment at Plant 3, will report to Mr. 
Belknap in a similar capacity with his 
duties extended to development work for 
the company’s production units now being 
installed at the special products division 
(formerly Plant C, GAC and _ recently 
purchased from the government by Good 
vear). 

Charles H. Maxwell, Airfoam develop- 
ment, Plant 3, has been named Airfoam 
production superintendent at Plant 3, and 
J. T. Richardson, division foreman on 
\irfoam, has been named <Airfoam_ pro- 
duction superintendent at the special pro 
ducts plant. Mr. Maxwell will report to 
Mr. Belknap, and Mr. Richardson wiil 


report to H. R. Child, recently named 
plant manager at the special products 
plant. 


\t the same time F. J. Carter, director 
of personnel, announced that David H 
Doner, Plant 2 Efficiency, has been trans 
ferred to the special products division as 
personnel manager, reporting to Mr. Child. 

Mr. Belknap came to Goodyear in Dec 
ember, 1919, assigned to tire design work 
Earning himself a reputation as a “trouble 
shooter” on design and production pro 
blems, he was eventually assigned to Java 
to head up plant operations there. He 
remained there from 1934 until March. 
1938, when he was returned to Akron as 
assistant to the general superintendent. 
\ year later he was named _ production 
superintendent at Plant 1 and later that 
same year was placed in charge of Air- 
foam operations. In January, 1942 he 
went to the St. Marys plant as general 
superintendent, returning to Akron = in 
\ugust, 1942 to be plant superintendent of 
Plant C, Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 

Mr. Barnes kecame affiliated with the 
company as a research chemist in 1923, a 
year after his graduation from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Engaged in 
special chemical research for a number of 
years, he was placed in charge of develop- 
ment activities on frothed sponge rubber in 
1936 and was named manager of Airfoam 
development in 1940, 

Mr. Maxwell became associated with 
Goodyear in 1927 as a mechanical goods 
compounder. In 1930 he was transferred 
to Australian operations, where he re- 
mained until 1946, when he was returned 
to Akron as a section head on mechanical 
goods design. In October of that year he 
was assigned to Airfoam development. 

Product of the Goodyear flying squad- 
‘on, Mr. Richardson has been with the 
company since June, 1929, progressing 
through mechanical goods department and 
division foremanshin to his new position. 

Mr. Doner was first employed by Good- 
year in 1928 as a tire builder, later trans 
ferring to the production squadron. In 
1937 he was sent to the Jackson, Mich., 
plant on supervisional training and in 1940 
was assigned to the personnel division of 
Goodyear Aircraft. During the war he 
set up personnel departments for branch 
plants at Millersburg and Uhrichsville, O., 


where he remained as personnel manage; 
until operations in those towns were dis 
continued. Then he was named labo 
manager at Plant D, Akron. 

A. W. Biggs has been named acting 
manager of the builders’ supply and floor- 
ing department, chemical products division, 
He succeeds Otto C. Pahline, who resigned 
after 33 years’ service with Goodyear t 
enter another business. Mr. Biggs Was 
assistant man ager of the department since 
1945. Native of Newark, O., and a grad 
uate of Miami University, Mr. Biggs has 
been affiliated with the Goodyear organi 
zation since 1928. He was first in_ the 
tire production division, and later trans 
ferred to the mechanical goods division 
Then in 1941 he was made night superin 
tendent of all Goodyear-Akron p‘ants and 
a year later became manager of the fue 
control division, subsequently assuming his 
duties in the builders’ supply and flooring 
department. 

J. H. Stephens has been named assistant 
manager of the storage battery and brake 
lining department at Goodyear. He su 
ceeds Kk. D. Kienth, who resigned to re 
enter the army as a major. Mr. Stephens 
joined Goodyear as a member of its ex- 
port company in February, 1925, following 
his graduation from Ohio State University 
with a degree in foreign commerce. In 
October, 1929, he was appointed general 
line salesman in Detroit and served i 
various sales capacities prior to his trans 
fer to the tractor tire sales department 
in March, 1939. He was farm tire repre 
sentative at Columbus before 
district manager of aviation 
Cumberland, Md., in 1941. In 
he was selected to assist in  preparatior 
ot a dealer merchandising school program 
for the company in Akron, He was later 
named conference director for the Balti 
more and Richmond districts, where he 
supervised the work of 41 conferences. 

Mr. Kienth joined Goodyear after his 
graduation from the University of Kansas 
in 1927. He entered the Army Air Forces 
during World War II 

William E. Still has been appointed 
director of the Soil Conservation Awards 
program for the Goodyear company, ac- 
cording to C. L. Metzger, manager o 
farm tire sales. Mr. Still’s duties will 
include the coordination of sales promotion 
advertising, and publicity for the program 
announced by the company in June. Con- 
testants are farmers and members ow 
governing bodies of soil conservation dis 
tricts in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Towa. 
Top awards are winter vacation trips to 
Goodyear Farms near Phoenix, Ariz, 
center of the company’s experimental work 
in agriculture. 

Mr. Still joined Goodyear in 1937 as « 
budget trainee, later serving as budget 
manager of the company’s stores in Eri 
Pa., and Geneva and Rochester, N. Y 
He was named field representative at 
Albany in 1943, a post he held until 
January, 1947, when he became instructo! 
of the company’s dealer merchandising 
conferences at New York, Newark, and 
Philadelphia. 

Walter FE. 


sign for Goodyear, 


products at 


Shively, manager of tire de- 

was presented the gold 
medal of the Litchfield Special Award 
of Merit on October 7 in recognition ot 
his efforts in directing development 0! 
the company’s recently announced Super 
Cushion tire. P. W. Litchfield, board 
chairman, made the award before an as- 
semblage of 1,600 employes in the com- 
pany’s theater. The award to Mr. Shively 
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November, 1947 


was the fifth to be made for technical 
accomplishment since the establishment of 
— in 1928, although nine awards 

» been made to employes for conspicu- 
us myo” heroic action. Born in Cleveland 
‘+, 1892, Mr. Shively was graduated from 
the Webb Institute of Marine Engineer- 
ing & Naval Architecture, New York. He 
‘oined Goodyear in 1915 as an experimen- 
tal draftsman. After becoming head of 
the mold design division in 1916, he was 
in charge of truck tire design from 1917 
o 1920. Following two years as head of 
tire design and compounding, Mr. Shively 
was promoted to manager of tire design, 
a position he has held since that time. 

Edwin F. Pierce, since 1944 rim plant 
superintendent at Goodyear, has accepted 
in invitation to participate in the twelfth 
advanced management program sponsored 
by Harvard University’s Graduate School 
ot Business Administration, Cambridge, 
Mass. A concentrated course of study for 
experienced managers in the field of busi- 
ness Management, production engineering, 
yersonnel and labor relations, the program 
originated during the war. Participation is 
restricted to representatives of various 
— and industrial tirms selected by 

Pompey \ mechanical engineering 
one eh of Purdue University, Mr. Pierce 
joined steep elie in 1926 and spent several 
years 1n personn el work. He was manager 
if the company *s efficiency division before 
lis appointment as rim_ plant superin- 
tendent 

Mark J. Sturtevant, manager of coated 
iabrics de velopment for Goodyear has been 
awarded a certificate of commendation by 
Vice Adm. E. W. Mills for outstanding 
service to the United States Navy during 
World War II. In a letter accompanyi 
the certificate, Admiral Mills, who is chief 
i the Bureau of Ships, wrote Mr. 
Sturte vant. 

“This award is made for your outstand- 
ing accomplishments in the development of 
designs for inflatable landing craft and de- 
coy targets for the United States Navy, 
and in particular for your development of 
new techniques and methods which re- 
duced the time of manufacture and im- 
proved the quality of these craft.” 

An engineering graduate of Ohio State 
University and Massachusetts Institute of 
technology, Mr. Sturtevant joined Good- 
year in 1935 as a development engineer. 

Vice President J. M. Linforth on October 
7 received from Mr. Litchfield his 25-year 
service pin at a luncheon in honor of the 
veteran executive. 

C. O. Bell, manager of the Goodyear 
landing gear and flight operations depart 
ment, has been named a member of the 
National Aeronautic Association Contest 
Board, which is responsible for the con- 
trol of all flight competition sponsored by 
the NAA and is under the direct. super- 
vision of Arthur I. Boreman, president of 
NAA. A pilot of long standing, Mr. Bell 
holds a CAA commercial pilot’s certificate. 
He joined Goodyear in 1929 as a pilot and 
sales engineer and served as such until he 


the 





was named to his present position in 1941. 
Prior to coming to Goodyear he had been 
a pilot for a commercial airline and was 
manager of his own fixed-base airplane 
yperation. 

Foreign representatives of Shell Oil Co 
on a_ good-will mission to the United 
States recently visited Goodyear’s Akron 
plant as part of a scheduled tour of the 
world’s large industrial org: inizations. The 
main purpose of the mission is to contact 
leading industrialists, observe large-scale 
production methods, and keep abreast of 
latest manufacturing trends. In addition 
to the United States, various other coun- 
tries are on the itinerary. The Goodyear 
visit included inspection of the company’s 
“Story of Rubber” exhibit in Goodyear 
Hall and a look at the Car and Home 
Merchandising Laboratory in that building 
After lunch there was a stop at the com- 
pany’s research laboratory and a tour of 
the main Goodyear plant. 

The quick drying characteristics of Plio 
lite S-5 paints, in contrast to those of oleo 
resinous and phenolic coatings, will be fea 


tured by Goodyear at the annual Paint 
Industries Show at Atlantic City, N. J. 
November 7 to 11. Herman R. Thies, man- 


ager of Goodyear’s plastics and coatings 
department, chemical products division, an- 
nounced that these quick drying qualities, 


an essential in industrial and concrete 


paints, will be graphically demonstrated 
at the show. Goodyear will be represented 
at the show by Mr. Thies, W. H. Aiken. 


assistant manager of the plastics and coat 
ings department, and by department repre 
sentatives from all parts of the country. 

A new type of engraving gum icaturing 
a_red strip ply to facilitate uniform. strip- 
ping of non-printing areas has been an- 
nounced by Goodyear’s mechanical divi 
Designed especially for the box, bag, 
and paper products printing industry, the 
new gum is of standard three-ply construc- 
tion with an additional inner strip of acid 
and oil resistant rubber. This special in- 
sert made of rubberized fabric permits the 
hand engraver to strip. cleanly without 
peeling, regardless of cutting depth, ac 
cording to E. R. Coate, of Goodyear’s 
printers supplies department. Available 
in two styles, blue-gray or black face with 
either friction or buffed rubber backing, 
the red strip gum is being produced in 
40-inch widths, five yards long, in both '4 
and 5/16-inch gages. Durometer hardness 
ranges from 25 to 75. 

Goodyear’s new tire, tube, and mechani- 
cal goods factory in Uitenhage, South 
Africa, is situated on a 67-acre site con- 
verted from wild overgrowth. The factory 


S101) 


represents a $4,000,000 investment and is 
the company’s fifteenth foreign operation. 
Covering 250,000 square feet of floor 
space, the factory buildings utilize 2,000 
tons of steel, 85,000 square feet of glass, 
and 22,000 teet of power cable. Already 
in operation and employing 1,000 South 


Africans, the factory was formally opened 
recently by Mr. Litchfield and officials of 
the South African Government. 





Gocdyear’s New Tire, Tube, and Mechanical Goods Plant in Uitenhage, South Africa 
(“Bande” Identification Is Dutch for “Tires’’) 








Edward V. Osberg 


Osberg with General Tire 


Akron, 
Osberg 


& Rubber Co., 
Edward V. 


with its executive 


The Gene ral Tire 
has announced that 
has become associated 
sales staff. In his new position Mr. Os- 
berg will be stationed in Akron, the head- 
quarters of General’s research and develop- 
ment departments, and will promote the 
sale of carbon-black masterbatches develop- 
ed by General during the war. A program 
will be set up to assist rubber manu- 
facturers to take full advantage of these 
combinations made from GR-S and various 
types of carbon bleck. 

Before joining General Tire, Mr. Os- 
berg was a sales executive with Wilming 
ton Chemical Corp. and prior to that was 
editor of Jndia RUBBER Wor vp. 
had been associated with Sim- 
plex Wire & Cable Co. Mr. Osberg 
is a member of the American Chemical 
Society, the American Institute of Physics, 
and the Chemists’ Club. 


executive 
Earlier he 


Machinery to South Africa Plant 


F. Howard Smith, assistant export sales 


manager for General, has joined the ex- 
ecutive staff of the General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of South Africa, Ltd.. which will 
soon begin manufacturing General tires 
and tubes at its new plant in Port Eliza- 
beth. Active in export operations for 25 


years, Mr. Smith has been in the tire busi- 
ness for two decades and recently received 
his 10-year pin from General. A graduate 
of Cambridge University in England, Mr. 
Smith’s first export assignment was as 
director of sales in the Burma, India, and 
Ceylon area. He has literally toured the 
world in carrying out General tire sales 
assignments and is a veteran of both world 
wars. 

E Xpensive and vital tire building equip- 
ment for the new General Tire & Rubber 
Co., South Africa, Ltd., plant was loaded 
aboard a flat bottom for the first portion 
of its trip from Akron to Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa. reed crane equipment was 
required to load the 34,650 pounds of ma- 
chinery, including — presses for curing 
tubes, calendar cooling rolls, and windup 
machines. Shippers estimated that the ma- 
chines would be hauled the 6,000 miles in 
six weeks, arriving at Port Elizabeth via 
boat late in October. 

Now nearing completion in construction, 
the South Africa plant will be one of the 
most modern tire factories in the world. 
It will be equipped with the automatic 
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The Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, re 
now back on the market are 
many of the popular prewar Oak-Hytex 
balloons and novelties, including Mickev 
Mouse heads with inflatable ears and toss- 
with full body, head, and ears; Nob- 
Spirals, Serpenti Skinnies; and 

} company 


football 
emand for Hallowe'en 
very busy on the 


: 
ports that 


balloons. 1€ also en- 





MIDWEST 


Auburn Broadening Field 


Rubber Corp.. Auburn, Ind.. 
Ided several new products to the 
findings, and houshold 
manufacturing since 
dded to its playthings a_ line 
inflated balls, on which a good backlog 

of orders already exists 
\mong the new houshold products are 
kitchen stove protector mats, draintoard 
mats, treads, and related items. Mar- 
kets for these have been found in Auburn's 
ust ‘hannels, variety 1 


soles, shoe 


it has been 


stair 


chain-stores, hard- 
and general merchandise 
mechanical goods division at the 
factory has also been very active. Products 
now include extruded tubing for specialty 
bushings ; lathe cut gaskets for fuel and 
containers and for automotive use: 
all kinds es molded items, 
sorber bushings, shackle bushings, 
ror mountings, disposal units 
cups, and items as 
breathe: 
sheets for 


food 
such as shock 
spring 
garbage 
automobile 
mountings, and 
\uburn are 


er 
pads, lamp 


The company also has several other new 
items in preparation including high-quality 
wear-resistant soling of rubber and plastic 
composition; and two box sets of toys, a 
farm set and a tool kit of rubber play 
tools. 

Auburn officials state 
soles will continue to 
production items, but 
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List of Surplus Plants 
War , Administration has 


a list of 51 war surplus industrial 
| s available in Midwestern Zone 3, 
comprising Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
ind Michigan. Most of these plants are 
adaptable to general manufacturing pur 
poses. Each plant listing gives the WAA 
regional office to which inquiries should 
be directed, the name of the plant, its 
location, the area ot the building and its 
production machinery available, 
former use, and purposes to 
which it is adaptable. The listing includes 
the rubber pilot-plant at Louisville, Ky., 
the du Pant neoprene plant at Louisvill« 
the Firestone truck rim plant at Cam 
bridge, O., and the Goodyear Aircraft 
warehouse at Akron, O., among others. 
Trade and business organizations, banks, 
real estate boards, and chambers of 
commerce in the eight states are cooper- 
ating in the effort to get the facilities 
quickly into private hands - productive 
use. Copies of the listing, Catalog No. 
R-1386, may be obtained from these 
sources or from War Assets Adminis- 
tration, Real Property Office, 327 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Tl. 


land, the 
the plant’s 


Monsanto Promotions 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has announced also the promotion of 
Herbert J. Krase and Sylvester M. Evans, 
who both have been given the title of 
assistant director of the patent department. 

Mr. Krase joined Swann Chemical Co. 
in 1929 as patent attorney and continued 
as such when Swann was taken over by 
Monsanto, working for Monsanto’s phos- 
phate division until 1940. Then he was 
placed in charge of the patent department 
at the central research department, Day- 
ton, O., where his headquarters will re- 
main. . 

Mr. Evans joined the patent department 
of the Rubber Service Laboratories at 
Akron, O., in November, 1927, and con- 
tinued in this position until 1939, when 
he was placed in charge of the patent 
department at the company’s _ plastics 
division at Springfield, Mass. In early 
1942 he was called to active duty as an 
army colonel and later placed in charge 
of the government’s patent department at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. Since March, 1946, 
Mr. Evans has been in charge of the 
patent department at the Merrimac 
Division, Everett, Mass. He will be trans- 
ferred to St. Louis. 

Charles F. Booth has been appointed a 
senior research chemist at the central 
research department at Dayton, O., and 
will be engaged in inorganic chemical 
research. Mr. Booth, formerly a_princi- 
pal chemist in atomic energy research at 
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the Clinton Laboratories (Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.), was graduated from the University 
of Alabama in 1921 with a B.S. degree 
in chemical engineering. He received an 
M.S. degree from the same school in 1922 
and the professional degree of chemi al 
engineer in 1924. Then he was employed 
by Swann Chemical Co., Anniston, <Ala., 
which later became a part of Monsanto. 
He was a research group leader at Annis- 
ton from 1930 until 1945, when he was 
transferred to the Clinton Laboratories 


Bjorksten Research Laboratories, 185 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., has an- 
nounced that Stuart O. Fiedler has ac 
cepted a position as manager of research 
of the Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
QO. Mr. Fiedler remains a director of 
Bjorksten Research Laboratories, but  re- 
signed as manager of the South Chicago 
branch. He joined the Bjorksten organiza- 
tion in 1945 and was the same year appoint- 
ed manager of the South Chicago branch 
laboratory. In 1946 he was made a vice 
president. Previously he had been con- 
nected with the Burgess Laboratories, and 
with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. Mr. Fiedler received his degree in 
chemical engineering from the University 
of Wiscons sin. 

Dr. Johan Bjorksten, 
laboratories, has been elected a director 
of the Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists & Chemical Engineers, Inc., for a 
period of two years. 


president of the 





NEW ENGLAND 


Brown Cabot Vice President 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St., 
Boston 10, Mass., has elected Owen J. 
Brown, Jr., a vice president, it was an- 
nounced by Thomas D. Cabot, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. Mr. Brown joined 
Cabot soon after receiving his B. S. de- 
gree in chemical engineering from Tufts 
College in 1935. For five years Mr. Brown 
did research at the company’s laboratories 
in Boston and in its carbon black plants 
in the Southwest, particularly in the ap- 
plications of carbon black in the rubber, 
paint, lacquer, printing ink, and _ plastics 
industries. Transferred to the company’s 
technical sales and service staff, Mr. 
Brown became general sales manager 
when this department was reorganized and 
expanded in 1945. 

The Cabot company recently completed 
an extended six-day meeting between sales 
and production heads and sales represen- 
tatives at the company’s southwestern 
headquarters in Pampa, Tex. The meet- 
ing was called to discuss new fine fur- 
nace carbon blacks, production schedules, 
the current carbon black shortage, and 
general production and sales policies. The 
Boston group attending the meeting in- 
cluded Mr. Brown, Vice President Russel 
1 Allen, Technical Director F. H. Amon, 
Assistant Sales Manager Donald Simonds, 
Manager of Special Blacks G. J. Duffy, 
and R. C. Mason, head of the shipping de- 
partment. Sales representatives from Lon- 
don, England, to Los Angeles, Calif., gath- 
ered for the conference. Considerable time 
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November, 1947 


was given over to detailed inspections 
of channel- and furnace-type carbon black 
plants in the Texas Panhandle. The group 
then visited Cabot ple aunts in West Texas, 
after stopping off for a trip through the 
Carlsbad Caverns. The last two days of 
the conference were spent at Bar NI, the 
Cabot ranch which is located in Trinidad, 
Colo., where further discussion groups were 
held. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 13,  Pa., 
through Executive Sales Manager W. I. 
Galliher, has announced the appointment 
of W illiam L. Platt as Boston district 
sales manager for the division. Mr. Platt 
joined the company’s glass division in 1927 
and three years later transferred to Co- 
lumbia Chemical, where he specialized in 
industrial engineering and in various 
phases of the production of heavy chemi- 
cals. He is a graducte of Purdue Univer- 
sity with a B.S. degee in chemical engi- 
neering. As district manager, Mr. 
Platt will maintain at the 
Little Bldg., Boston 16, 


sales 
headquarters 
Mass. 


Roston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., in its recent report to 
stockholders revealed that the new  build- 
ing for manufacturing purposes, started a 
year ago, has been completed, but not all 
the equipment hrs been received to put it 
into operation. New facilities for making 
V-belts, which will supplement the com- 
pany’s well-established business on flat 
transmission belting, are now nearing com- 
pletion. 


General Electric Co., plastics divis‘on, 
Pittsfield, Mass, has appointed Addison E. 
Wiles, formerly assistant manutacturing 
manager of the division, manager of «the 
Pittsfield —. products works, succeed- 
ing Arthur C. Treece, now assistant mana- 
ger of = new G-E plastics laminating 
plant at Coshocton, O. Mr. Wiles came 
with General Electric as an engineer in 
the lamp department in 1939 and served 
assistant general foreman 

works of the lamp de- 
manager of the Not- 
works, industrial re- 
Cleveland equ‘p- 


successively as 
at the electrical 
partment, assistant 
tingham equipment 
lations manager of the 
ment works, engineer in charge of the 
plastics division's engineering development 
laboratory, and = assistant manufacturing 
manager of the plastics division. 

Mr. Treece joined the company in 1922 
at the Fort Wayne, Ind. apparatus works. 
He was engineer of the Fort Wayne 
plastics plant, district sales manager of 
the Chicago office of the plastics depart- 
ment, engineer of plastics molding plant, 
and manager of the Pittsfield molded pro 
ducts works. 


Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Canton, 
Mass., recently announced the election of 
Joseph C. Mirguet as a vice president and 
Edward B. Conway as a director. Mr. 
Mirguet was formerly vice president of 
Hickok Mig. Co.; while Mr. Conway is 
a vice president of F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. 


Hobbs Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
through President W. H. Ware, has an- 
nounced the establishment of an experi- 
mental testing laboratory in connection 
with the company’s new Tri-Power die 
cutting press. According to Mr. Ware, 


Mass., 


the laboratory has been set up to enable 
efficiency of the 


manufacturers to test the 
new press for their particular die cutting 
problems. The complete test together with 
a detailed report on results is made 
for the manufacturer without any cost or 
obligation on his part. Companies en- 
gaged in the manutacture of rubber pro- 
ducts, plastics, wearing apparel, gaskets, 
paper products, or any other product in- 
volving die cutting, or where die cutting 
might be used efficiently are invited to 
send in sample dies and materials for a 
thorough testing on the new press. The 
manufacturer, if he so desires, may send 

representative to watch these tests. All in- 
quiries or shipments should be addressed to 
the Experimental Test Station, Hobbs Mfg. 
Co., 26 Salisbury St., Worcester 5, Mass. 





CANADA 


Further Expansion at S:okes 

Lloyd R. Leaver, president and manag- 
ing director of Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Welland, Ont., on October 3° an- 
nounced that a contract has been placed 
for the construction of another addition to 
the Stokes plant. The new addition will 
contain approximately 15,000 square feet 
of floor space and will be of the most 
modern steel, brick, and concrete fireproot 

mstruction. It will be approximately 
235 feet long by 60 feet wide and when 
completed, will contain up to-date men’s 
and women’s change and rest rooms, a 
modern first-aid and medical center and 
will provide additional space to house the 
company’s engineering, time study and 
production offices, personnel offices, and a 
new development laboratory. The estimated 
cost of this new addition when completed 
is around $150,000. 

This addition, Mr. Leaver stated, is be- 
ing undertaken mainly to provide more 
modern and better working conditions for 
Stokes employes and to enable the com- 
pany more efficiently to handle the greatly 
increased volume of business which has 
marked the company’s forward progress 
during the past few years. 


Record Sales for Goodyear 


Overall sales of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
are running at a record level and will be 
considerably above the volume for 1946. 
With the capacity of the plants at New 
Toronto and Bowmanville, Ont., substanti 
ally increased during the war years, this 
high rate of operations is continuing, and 
a satisfactory backlog ot orders is being 
maintained. The demand for replacement 
tires is catching up; while the demand 
for new tires depends on the number of 
motor vehicles being manufactured. Trac- 
tor and heavy-duty-type tire business is 
good, but the export division is somewhat 
below last year’s level because of exchange 
difficulties. 

Prevailing building conditions and slow 
deliveries of equipment ere holding up the 
company ’s program ot expans ion. The new 
plant at Quebee City, which will be used 
for the manufacture of —miscelaneous 


241 


rubber products, will not be ready for 
some months. The two new factories at 
New Toronto for the production of Air 
foam and Pliofilm will be completed 

next year. 

The recent declaration of an extra divi 
dend of $3 per share, payable October 1, 
indicates that a sum of at least $7 per 
share will be paid by Goodyear of Canada 
in 1947, a total exceeded by one year in 
the company’s history, 1938, when $7.50 
per share was paid. Operations last year 
were seriously affected by a four months’ 
strike, and net profits for the year 1946 
were equal to $5.40 per common share. 

Goodyear of Canada, received top honors 
in its field for its direct mail campaign in 
the “Best of Industry” competition at the 
recent thirtieth annual Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association convention at the Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland. 


Sarnia, Ont., will 
materials for in 


nlite Corp., man- 
ufacture chemical raw 
dustries dependent on it “regardless of its 
future in manufacturing synthetic rubber,” 
Canadian Reconstruction Minister C. D 
Howe announced recently. The statement 
was part of a message read by Deputy 
Minister V. W. Scully to officials and 
employes celebrating Polymer’s fifth bi: th 
day and was believed to be a reply to 
rumors that falling prices for rubber might 
cause a curtailment of Polymer procuc- 
tion. The statement further read that pro- 
vided costs of production can be held at 
present levels, Minister Howe 
that Polymer will have a permanent+p! ce 
in the rubber market. 
Simultaneously, Polymer 
on its production to date of 
Butyl. The company produced 
pounds of GR-S in 1944, 82,227,592 pounds 
in 1945, 80,279,070 pounds in 1946. and 
88,776,891 pounds to date in 1947. Butyl 
production totaled 1,232,980 —— il 
1944, 18,947,005 pounds in 1945, 9 148.. 382 
pounds in 1946, and 19,040,205 
date in 1947. 


+ 60 
Delieves 


a ] 
released 
GR-S_ and 


56.056.679 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., has appointed Harold F. Meech 
assistant to the manager, footwear sales, 
according to C. B. Parsons, manager 
footwear sales. Mr. Meech was born in 
Westboro, Ont., 34 years ago. He was 
educated in Toronto, attended the Univer 
sity of Toronto prior to joining Dominion 
Rubber in 1935, where he has worked in 
various capacities in the footwear division. 
He also served with the Stormont, Dundas 
and Glengarry Highlanders, Third Cana 
dian Infantry Division, in the late war. 

Wilson A. Martin has been appointed 
manager of industrial relations and in 
dustrial engineering at the textile division 
plant of Dominion Rubber, at Kitchener, 
according to M. H. Hudspeth, general 
manager of the company’s textile division 
Mr. Martin previously had been a member 
of the indus trial engineering staff of the 
company’s Dominion tire factory in Kit 
chener. On entering the company in 
January, 1946, on return from war service 
he was assigned to the central industrial 
engineering department at the company’s 
head office in Montreal. 

Born in Toronto, Mr 
the Kitchener-Waterloo 
entering the University of Toronto wher 
he studied economics. He was formerly 
an employe of the Waterloo Trust & 
Savings Co. and served in the Canadian 
Army for five years. 


Martin attended 
Collegiate before 
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OBITUARY 


Henry G. Tyer 


THE vice president and tormer president 
f Tver Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., 

George Tyer, died suddenly on 
September 26 as the result of a heart 
attack The 62-year-old executive was 
serving his fortieth year with the company 
while vacationing 





Henry 


vhen he was. stricken 
in northern Maine 

\ native of Andover, 
born on February 5, 1885, Mr. Tyer was 

graduate of Phillips-Andover Academy 
and Harvard University, graduating fron 
the latter in 1907. In that same year, 
after completing school, he entered the 
employ of the Tyer Rubber Co., the firm 
founded by his grandfather He began 
work in the factory and was later trans 
ierred to the sales and export departments 
Soon after joining the company he was 
made a director and in 1917 he was elected 


where he was 


to the presidency. After one year as 
president he left to enter the Artillery 
Officer’s Training School He returned 


to the company upon completion of his 
\rmy service and in 1931 was elected a 
vice president \t the time of his death 
he was also assistant sales manager of 
the company’s sundries division. 

\ former member of the Rubber As 
sociation of America, he was long active 
in Andover’s civic affairs, having been a 
member of the Andover Historical Society, 
a vice president and trustee of the Andover 
Home for Aged Pe ple, a trustee of the 
(Andover Guild and of the Memorial Hall 
Library in Andover, a director of Andover 
Ltd., an incorporator of the An4 
over Savings Bank, chcirman of the town’s 
first playground committee, a trustee of 
the Punchard Free School, a member oi 
the tire panel, member of the wartine 


Press, 





e 


rationing board, and for many years a 
clerk of Christ Episcopal Church. He 
also belonged to the Harvard Club of 
Boston 


Christ 
burial 


Funeral services were held at 
Episcopal Church, Andover, and 
was in Andover on Septemter 30 

Surviving Mr. Tyer are his widow, two 


daughters, and two sisters 
Vernon E. Royle 
ERNON E. ROYLE, former presi- 


dent and director of John Royle & 
Sons, Paterson, N. J., died September 19 
as the result of a heart attack. The 70- 
year-old grandson of John Royle, founder 
of the company, and son of Vernon Royle, 
former president, retired in 1940 because 
of serious illness. 

Born in Paterson on July 10, 1877, Mr 
Royle attended elementary and high school 
there. Upon graduation in 1895 he en- 
tered the employ of John Royle & Sons 
and spent the next two years aquiring 
experience in the shop. By the time he 
left to enter Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology he was an accomplished machinist. 
In 1902 he completed his studies at Ste- 
vens, returned to the company, and 
became closely associated with his father 
in the business, taking active charge ot 
engineering end drafting. He became pres- 
ident after his father’s death in 1934. 

The deceased, a founder of the Paterson 
Vocational School. held many machine 
patents. 
was a member of the 


Mr. Royle, during his lifetime 
American Society 





Vernon E. Royle 


ot Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Society for Testing Materials, the Ameri 
‘an Society for Steel Treating, the Alumni 
\ssociation of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the board of directors of the 
Paterson Savings Institution. He also be- 
longed to Ivanhoe Lodge # 88 F & A M 
and the Melita) Commandery, Knight 
Templars and Shriners, the Paterson Ro- 
tary Club, and North Jersey Country Club. 

Funeral services were on September 23 
trom his late home followed by burial. 

He is survived by his widow and sev 
nd nephews. 


eral Meck s 


A. E. Rearick 


RCH E. REARICK, 53, associated 

with Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
for 38 years, died October 22 ijn Gadsden 
\la. He had resided in Gadsden since 
1936, and his latest post was general fore 
man of the reclaim division at the Good- 
year plant. He was buried in Rose Hill 
Cemetery, Akron, on October 26. 

Born in Strasburg, O., Mr. Rearick 
joined Goodyear in Akron when he was 
15. He became general foreman of stock 
preparation at Goodyear Plant 2 in Akron, 
and in 1930 he was sent to the company’s 
factory in Sydney, Australia, as a division 
superintendent. He returned to this coun- 
try in 1936 as a division superintendent 
t the Gadsden plant. 

\ Mason and a Shriner, Mr. Rearick 
vas past commander of the Akron com- 
mandery, Knights Templar 

The deceased is survived by his wife 
tour brothers, and one sister. 


Ernest H. Blaker 
RNEST H. BLAKER, former re 


search scientist for The B. F. Good 
rich Co., Akron, O., died suddenly in 
\kron on October 20. Widely known for 
his rubber research dezling with heat and 
temperature control and author cf sev 
eral technical papers, he spent 20 of his 
77 years in the employ of Goodrich 
Though officially retired in 1939, he re- 
turned to continue research during the 
war. 


Born in Newton Pa., he received his 
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doctor’s degree in physics from Cornell 
University, where he remained, serving on 
the faculty, until 1919 when he joined 
Goodrich. Prior to that Dr. Blaker had 
been graduated from the University of 
Kansas with a degree in civil engineer- 
ing. While still on the faculty at Cornell, 
he instructed pilots in meteorology dur- 
ing the first World War. 

Dr. Blaker was a member of the Ameri 
can Chemical Society, American Physical 
Society, American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science, Automotive Engi 
neering Society, the Masonic Order, Sigma 
Xi, and Beta Theta Pi. 

Funeral services were held at the Billow 
Chapel, Akron, on October 22. 

Dr. Blaker is survived by his wife and 
two grandchildren. 


E. M. Winegar 


DMUND MILLS WINEGAR, direc- 

tor of engineering at The Ohio Rub- 
her Co., Willoughby, O., was killed in an 
automobile accident on October 18. 

Born in Middlebury, Ind., on April 12, 
1899, he attended school in Goshen, Ind. 

Mr. Winegar came to Willoughby in 
\pril, 1924, to work for the Buckeye 
Rubber Co., which became The Ohio 
Rubber Co. in 1926. Starting off as a 
master mechanic, he attained the position 
ot director of engineering for Ohio Rub- 
ber. He had been a member of the Wil- 
loughby Council since 1937, where he 
served as chairman of the safety commit- 
tee and as a member of both the welfare 
and finance committees. 

Mr. Winegar was a member of Wil- 
loughby Lodge No. 302, Free & Accepted 
Mason, Al Koran Temple of Cleveland, 
Koran Club of Cleveland, Scottish Rite, 
32nd Degree Mason, a charter member cf 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, No. 2300. 
a member of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, The National Association of 
Foreman, Army Ordnance Association, 
Cleveland Engineering Society, the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, and the Old Timers 
Club at Ohio Rubber. 

The deceased is survived by the widow, 
a son, and a daughter. 

3urial services were held October 22 at 
the Methodist Church in Willoughby. 


Clifford W. Smith 


LIFFORD W. SMITH, assistant fac- 

tory personnel manager for the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., died 
on October 17 in Akron after a two-week 
illness of bulbar poliomyelitis. 

Mr. Smith was born in Blanket, Tex., 
on April 15, 1915. He was gr: duated from 
Pomona College, Calif. In 1936 he joined 
Goodyear, starting on the production train- 
ing squadron at the Los Angeles plant. 
Rising to the position of emp!oyment man- 
ager, he was transferred in 1941 to the 
\rizona division of Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp.. in a similar capacity. A year later 
he wes transferred, this time to Akron, 
where he was again employment manager. 
In 1943 he was made personnel manager 
of the synthetic rubber division and in 
\ugust 1949, assistant factory personnel 
manager, after having served as assistant 
to the director of personnel. 

Burial was in California. 

Surviving Mr. Smith are his wife, two 
children, his parents, two brothers, and 
two. sisters 
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John H. Coulahan 


UNERAL services were held Septem- 

ber 15, in Concord, N. H., for John 
H. Coulahan. Interment was in Pembroke 
Hill Cemetery, Pembroke, N. 

lhe deceased was born in Boston, Mass., 
\ugust 17, 1876, and received his educa- 
tion in the local public schools and Har- 
vard College. 

Mr. Coulahan spent many years as an 
executive in the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry. From 1909 to 1912 he served as 
production manager in the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambiidge, Mass 
In the Spring of 1912 he joined the 
Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland, O., a 
unit of United Stctes Rubber Co., where 
he functioned in the dual capacity of pro- 
luction manager and executive assistant 
to the factory manager. At the end of 
World War I he was transferred to the 
iootwear division of U. S. Rubber Co. a 
New Haven, Conn., serving in a capacity 
similar to that 2t Mechanical Rubber Co 
In 1923 he entered the employ of the Sted- 
man Rubber Flooring Co., South Brain- 
tree, Mass., as purchasing agent. He re- 
mained with that company until his retire 
ment in 1933. 

He leaves his wife, a daughter, a son, 
and eight grandchildren. 





FINANCIAL 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel 
phia, Pa., and wholly owned subsidiaries. 
Nine months ended September 30: net 
profit, $1,238,918, equal to 60¢ each on 
1,871,553 common shares; sales, $67 966,- 
752; provision for income taxes, $795,000. 


British Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q. Quarter ended July 30, 
1947: consolidated earnings, $259,045, 
equal to $34.54 a share; reserve for de 


preciation, $24,470; provision for taxes. 
$247,455. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.. 


and subsidiaries. Quarter to August 31: 
net profit, $4,396,398, equal to 79¢ a com- 
mon share, compared with $3 607,303, or 
o6¢ a share, tor the August quarter a year 
ago, 


Dividends Declared 
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STOCK OF 


COMPANY STOCK RATE PAYABLE RECORD 
Baldwin Rubber Co. bai eoy sso Com. $0.17! Oct. 25 Oct. 15 
WRCHGEIS DATO CEOs og ok rors cavsieeienkc auétave oa Com 0.30 extra Jan ; Nov. 17 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co. ..........<. Com 0.30 q Nov 1 Oct. 23 
Crown Cork & Seal (Co., Ete. «5 icscs.eis:a:0-0:0 Com 0.50 q Nov. 15 Oct. 15 
Dayton Ribber Mie, Co, soc ccc ccccwlees Com 0.30 Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
Dayton, Habber Wee. (C6. .osscs wc ecces Pfd. “‘A 0.50 q Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
Detrow Gaeket &@ Mie: Co; os 3.000000 : Com 0.12% Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. ...... Pfd 0.62% s Dec. 3) Dec. 15 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd.. 5% Cum. Ist Pfd. 24%% Dec. 31 Dec. 15 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ..........- Pfd. 112% q Dec 1 Nov. 15 
General Tire & Rubber Co. ........ Com 0.25 q Nov. 28 Nov. 18 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. Be Tn SEL Taree Com 0.25 q. Dec. 15 Nov. 28 
WolsSon ke SOUREOM: -.- -/< is 6.0 cin 63 o.0 e288 . eae 1.00 q Nov. 1 Oct. 17 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. .........0.0% Com 1.00 extra Oct. 28 Oct. 15 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. .... oe.c0cc sees Com 5% stock Oct. 28 Oct. 15 
ee: upper @ Tire Corp. ... ssc sie cs cca Com 0.50 q. Oct. 28 Oct... 15 
ok eee ee Pie Com 0.75 q. Dec. 1 Nov. 1 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co. ........ Com 0.25 q. Oct. 30 Oct. 20 
cSt Lot oe, 2: a OE eS Com 1.00 q Nov 1 Oct. 15 
Pigmouen: ubber Co. Tie: osc scic cece Com 0.25 q. Oct. 15 Oct. 2 
I NE SCM io cows a dia's/0 4 e's aoe b's Pfd $1.20 q Nov 1 Oct. 22 
DE NRG gk Sain wg aahenin ba WE Vela ee Pfd 0.62% q Nov 1 Oct. 26 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. Year ended August 31, 
1947: net income, $1,312,848, equal to 
$14.74 a common share against $498,671, 
or $5.28 a share, for the previous fiscal 

ar; net sales, $15,671,957, against $10,- 
363,700; taxes, $1,000,007. against $590,289 ; 
current assets, $7,107,268, current liabili- 
ties, $1,729,362, against $6,079,473 and $1,- 
073,126, respectively, on August 31, 1946. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and subsidiaries. Nine months 
to September 30: net profit, $1,067,881, 
equal to $2.15 a common share, contrasted 
with $897,907, or $1.73 a share in 1946; 
net sales, $20,985,989, against $14,917,532 


Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati, O., and 
consolidated subsidiaries. Nine months to 
August 31, 1947: net profit, $3,133,730, 
equal to $3.52 a common share, against 
$1,113.602, or $1.25 a common share, for 
the 1946 months. 


General Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Nine months ended September 30: net in- 
come, $4,627,400, against $1,133,719 in the 
1946 period. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


United States Rubber Statistics, July, 1947 


(All Figures in Long 
New Supply 


Production 


Natural Rubber, Total Eyres 0 
Natural REE BONNE isc nde wawcae 0 
Natural Rubber and Natural 


oy dae: | a a er er 0 
Synthetic Rubber, Total ......... beget 
RISE aa Wa teenie ett f 25,901" 

; t 4/1 
ROMA oe hea eae toe ech avalare 3,490* 
Neoprene. «cose ; — + 
Nitrile types es ie Sane 507t 


Natural Rubber and Latex, and 

Synthetic Rubber: Total 
Reclaimed Rubber ‘ de 
rand Totals: i-.s-ss.0 ee ats 3,169 


Government plant production. 
‘Private plant production, 





Third quarter 1947: net earnings, $170.- 
020, against $371,809 in the °46 period; 
net sales, $7,685,286, cgainst $8,369,996. 
Tons, Dry Weight) 

Distribution Stocks, 

—<—_—_ End 
Imports Total Consut nption Exports of Month 
55,771 55.771 39,448 42] 124,705 
1,472 1,472 941 0 6,919 
57,243 57,243 40,389 421 131,624 
31,917 37,607 412 97,728 
( 25,978 30,682 114 69,1281 

0 3,490 4,182 Zz 18,014 

a 1,942 2,459 165 7,318 

0 507 284 131 3,268 
7,243 89,160 77,996 833 229,352 
0 21.252 20,433 1,052 39,704 

$7 .243 110,412 98,429 1,885 269 056 


‘Includes stocks shipped for export, but not cleared. 


Source: Office of Materials Distribution, 


United States Department of Commerce 


Flintkote Co., New York, N. Y., and 
subsidiaries. Forty weeks to October 4: 
net income, $6,102,511, equal to $4.91 each 
on 1,183,921 common shares, compared 
with $2,625,738, or $1.98 a share, last year; 
net sales, $55,191,448, against $38,721,624 


National Automotive Fibres, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J., and wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries. First nine months, 1947: net 
profit, $1,451,914, equal to $1.52 a share, 
against $851,559, or 89¢ a share, in the 
1946 period. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., and subsidiaries. First nine months, 
1947: net profit, $25,706,156.62. or $5.20 
each on 4,939,890 outstanding shares, com- 
pared with $14 763,153.29, or $3 each on 
4,916,987 outstanding shares, for the same 
period, 1946; provision for federal income 
taxes, $9,831,100 against $5,161,000. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. First nine 
months, 1947: net income, $54,865,182, 
equal to $5.78 each on 9,479,788 outstand- 
ing shares, contrasted with $40,331,672, or 
$4.30 each on 9,366,488 outstanding shares, 
for same period in 1946. 


New Incorporations 


Peerless Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif. $75,000 capital. Directors, R. H. 
and R. W. Pratt and L. C. Viereck, all 
of Los Angeles 


S. & G. Rubber Co., Los Ange'es, Calit 
$25,00 capital. Directors, K. Simon, J 
Galitza, and T. G. Cherry, all of Los 

ng reles. 


Inc., Los Angeles, 
Directors, R. and R 


Scomar Products, 
Calif. $25,000 capital. 
Scope and N. Marks, all of Los Angeles 
To manufacture, sell, and distribute rub 
berized and abrasive products 


Smith’s Rubber Products Co., Inc., 
Long Beach, Calif. $100,000 capital. Direc- 
tors, E. B. Smith, Wilmington, Calif., and 
A. Raves and M. E. Lewis, 1, both ot 
Long Beach. 
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B. F. Goodri 
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443,817 Egg Stamping Device Including a 
Stamp Mounted on a Rubber Pad. M. A. 
Weightman, Chilliwack, B. C. 

$43,917 In a Vibration Absorbing Mount, 
Cylindrical Cushions of Spongy Ele istic Mate- 
rial. C. S. Robinson, Teterboro, 5, Se ok 

$43,988 Windshield Cleaner. Trico Prod- 
icts Corp., Buffalo, assignee of W. C. Hess, 
Kenmore, both in N. Y U.S, A. 

1 S Hammer Head Having a Molded 
Plastic Body Portion. W. K. Jahn, Los <An- 

eles, Calif., U.S. A 

$44,089. Contour-Conforming Knitted Fab- 
ric Including a Preponderance of Courses of 
Knitted Loops of Relatively Elastic Thre: ad. 
Sure-Fit Products Co., Bethlehem, assignee o 
J. A. Krasnov, Melrose Part ad M. Af HE 
er Allentown, all in Pa., U A, 

$44,114. Insulator Including a Molded 
Body of Comminuted Wood and = Synthetic 
Resin. J. A. Daly, Toronto, Ont 

$44,124. In a Sereen Process Printing Ma- 
chine, a Squeegee Including a Support, an In- 
clined Plate and a Paint Trough, and Be- 
tween Trough and Plate, a Strip of Rubber 
Having Its Free Edge beyond the Trough 
Edge, Fastening Etements = Securing the 
Trough and the Rubber Strip to the Plate. 
uft, Silver Springs, Md., U.S.A 
28 In a Hydraulie Aceume'at or In- 
a Container, an Elastic Diaphragm 
to Form Two Variable Volume Chambers In- 




















side the Container. J. Mercier, New York, 
NM. wy U.8-A4 
$44,147 Accumulator Bladder of Flexible 


Material Having Transverse Annu'ar Thiek- 
ened Sections to Centralize the Bladder, as 
It Collapses, to preween — of the o> 0g 
rial. Bendix Avii n Corp South nd 1 
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Toronto, Ont 


United Kingdom 


9 nek and Shoe Protectors, E 
(Ru Ltd an¢ 1, les 
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: Risid Molded Articles with Great 
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Fle sible Tubing. ¢ pofles Ce 
a Ve vss-Mcec im 
re. Aahe sive aucts, Johnson & John- 
s 3 t Britain), Ltd 


i4 Means for Protecting Surfaces 
from fee Formation, Dunlop Ru ibber Co 
J. Anderson, and E. F. Fie 








91 1 Respirator Masks, E spe cially Oxy- 
cen costs or Airerews, J. ©. Gilson. 
5 Flexible Tubing, Conduits, Ete. 
s Asbestos & Engineering, Ltd., and J. E 
591,647 Electric Cables. Standard Tel 
nes & I an \ \ 
41,698 g Rings. W. T. Coggins 
SS Coated Fabries tor Use as Leather 
Substitutes. S Francaise 


PROCESS 


United States 


2,426,609 Making a Condenser Dielectric. 
Including Coating a Thixotropiec Suspension 
of an Alkali Earth Titanate in Alcohol on a 
Film “ Polystyrene, Drying the Coating Par- 
Calendering, and Then Drying. F. B. 








lon Naperville Ut gnor to West 
tric Co., Inc., New rk, N. ¥ 
775. Curing Sheeted Plastic Material. 
Lang Newl N y scien ' 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., W 





Electrical Insulation Made by 
PA a Polytetrafiuoroethylene in Solid 
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United States 








Process for the Sepa- 
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"ee 
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a Compound of the Class of Sulfonie 
Anthraquinone and Their Water Soluble. 
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Cc 
CH» = N -—— S; M Zine, Lead, Man- 
Ss 
ganese, Iron, or Copper; and B Is a Radical 
Derived by Kemoving Hydrogen from o's 
— SH Group of Sul.hydryl Compounds, A. 
Beber, Copley, O., assignor to B. F. eee 
Co., New York, N. Y 
2,426,913 Poly meric Allyl-Type Compounds 
and Derivatives thereof. ID. FE. Adelson and 

F. Gray, Jr., both of Berkeley, assignors 
to Shel! Development Co., San Francisco, both 
in Calif. 

© 426,916. Producing Polysulfide Rubber of 
Low Water Permeability with the Aid of a 
Preformed Basie Water Soluble Tonizable 
Phosphate. N. F. Barr and W. K Schneider, 
assignors to Stoner-Mudge, Inc., all of Pitts- 
bur reh, Pa. 

2,426,917. Producing Polysulfide Rubber of 
Low Water Permeability with the Aid of a 
Preformed Water Soluble Ionizable Ammoni- 
um Compound. N. F. tarr and W.. K. 
Schneider, assignors to Stoner-Mudge, Inc., 
all of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,426,994. Sulfur-Cured Dihydroxyalkane- 
Dicarboxyalkane - Dicarboxyole.n  Poiyester. 
Cc. J. Frosch, Summit, N. J., assignor to Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,427,068. Butadiene - Styrene Copolymer 
Plasticized with a Metallic Drier and a Ke- 
tone or Aldehyde. C. Mighton and H. E. 
Schroeder, assignors to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., all of Wilmington, Del. 

2,427,070. Wuleanizing Vinyl Resin by the 

Incorporation of the Reaction Product of 
Ammonia with an Aliphatic Saturated Alde- 
hyde Having Less Than 5 Carbon Atoms and 
Heating at 300 to 350 ¥ iL, £. Reuter, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. re en Co:., 
New York, N. Y. 
Vuleanizing Vinyl Resins by In- 
corporating a Condensation Product = of 
Butyraldehyde and Aniline and an Organic 
Compound, L. F. Reuter, Akron, O., assignor 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 

2,427,077 Composition Including a Mixture 
of Finely Divided Dry Solid Chlorinated 
Polysiobutylene and = Pulverized Petroleum 
Coke Containing a Small Amount of Hydro- 
gen. A. L. Tarr, Boulder City, Nev., and 














G. W. Oxley, Elizabeth, N. J., assignors to 
Standard Oil Development Co., a corporation 
of Del 

2,427,126. Manufacture of Shaped Articles 


by Saponification Of Artificial Threads, Foils, 
Ete., Having a Basis of a Polyvinyl Com- 
Bonard, administrator of the estate of H 
Di reyfus, deceased. 

427,192. Synthetic Rubber Including a 
Ble nd of Butadiene-Styrene Copolymer and 
a Curable Chloroprene Polymer, J. F. Brov- 
sky, assignor to Gates Rubber Co., both of 
Denver, Colo. 

2,427,196-197. Bonding Rubber or = Syn- 
thetic Rubber Compound to Metallic Surfaces 
with the Aid of a Thin Film Whose Sole Ac- 
tive Ingrelient Is an Ester of the Group of 
Dibutyl Phthalate, Tricresyl Phosphate, Amyl 
Acetate, Ethyl Acetate, Butyl Acetate, Ethyl 
Acetoacetate, Methyl Benzoate, Methyl Salicy- 
late, Triethylene-Glycol-Di-2-Ethyl Butyrate, 
and Triethylene-Glycol-Di-2-Ethyl Hexoate. 
T. K. Cox, Randallstown, Md., assignor to 
Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,427,198. Rubber Compound Layers Bonded 
Together by a Film Whose Sole Active In- 
gredient Is an Ester of the Group of Dibutyl 
Phthalate, Tricresyl] Phosphate, Ethyl Ace- 
tate, Butyl Acetate, Ethyl Acetoacetate, 
Methyl Sa iev'ate. Methvl Benzoate, Triethy- 
lene-Glycol-Di-2-Ethyl Butyrate and Triethy- 
lene-Giveo-Di-2-Ethyl Hexoate. W. P. Frisco, 
Dundalk, Md., assignor to Western Electric 
Co., Inc.,. New York, N. Y. 

2.427.303. Preparing a Solid Elastic 
Copolymer by Reacting together Isobutylene 
and Butadiene in the Presence of a Metal 
Halide Catalyst of the Friedel-Crafts Type 
Associated with an Alkali Metal. J. A. Reid, 
Bartlesville, Okla., assignor to Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,427,309. High Boiling Mercaptans. W. A. 
Schulze, Bartlesville, Okla., assignor to Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,427,337. A Monovinylfluorene, R. K. Ab- 
bott, Ir., and E. A. Kern, both of Pittsfield, 
Mass., assignors to General Electric Co., a 
corporation of N. Y. 





2,427,612. Diceyandiamide-Aldehyde Prod- 
uct. M. J. Scott, Springfield, Mass., assignor 


to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
2,427,513. Dispersing Copolymer of Vinyl 
Chloride and Vinyl Acetate in a Ketone and 
Hydrocarbon Dispersant. C. I. Spessard, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., assignor to Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., a corporation of N. Y. 
2,427,514. Reducing the Rate of Cure of 
a Rubber-Like Olefin-Diolefin Copolymer Vul- 
canized with an Oxidizing Agent and a Vul- 
canizing Agent Which Is a Quinone Dioximo 
Compound, by Adding to the Stock before 
Cure an Aromatic Compound from the Class 
of Aryl Polycarboxylic Acids and Anhydrides 
thereof. R. R. Sterrett, Borough of Totowa, 
N. J., and F. L. Holbrook, Naugatuck, Conn., 


assignors to United States Rubber Co., New 
York, MN. ~ 

2,427 519. In Attaching an Outsole Of Non- 
Vinyl Resin Material to a Plasticized Vinyl 
Resin Shoe Upper, Applying to the Outsole 
a Butadiene Acrylonitrile Base Adhesive, and 
to the Vinyl Resin Upper a Vinyl Resin Base 
Adhesive Containing a Chrome Salt, Heat Ac- 
tivating the Adhesive on the QOuisole, and 
Pressing the Parts together, 1 4 Blyler, 
Melrose, assignor to Compo Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston, both in Mass 

2,427,532. Composition Including One Part 
by W ht of Latex Extended with Not More 
Than Three Parts by Weight of an Aqueous 
Emulsion of a Cracked Gasoline Distillate 
Polymer Resin. J. J. Miskel, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Nopeo Chemical Co Harrison, 








assignor lo 


N. 





2,427,601 Production of an Organic Nitrile 
from the Group of Acrylonitrile and Suec- 
cinonitrile. C. R. Harris, Lockport, N. Y., 
assignor to E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inec., Wilmington, Del, 

2,427,605. Pre poration of Alkylhalogeno - 
silanes. D. T. Hurd, Schenectady, N. Y., as- 
signor to General Blectric Co., a corporation 
or N. ¥ 
7,618. Liquid Sealing Compound Pos- 
g Thixotropie and Gelling-On-Heating 
Properties, Including a Stable Mixture of 
Rubber Latex Dispersion as the Base and a 
Cold Water Soluble Methyl Cellulose Solution 
of Low Concentration and High Viscosity, 
H. W. Nagle, Brooklyn, and Haines, 
Forest Hills, assignors to Mimex Co., Inc., 
Long Island City, all in N.Y, 

127,640 Polymerizable Diester of Sul- 
fonyl Diglyeolic Acid with an Aliphatic Beta 
Mono-Olefinie Monohydroxy Primary Alcohol, 
L. N. Whitehill, Berkeley, and E. C. Shokal, 
Oakland, assignors to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco, all in Calif. 

2,427,704. Production of Butadiene from a 
Mixture of Tetramethylene Oxide and Water. 
J. E. Bludworth and M. O. Robeson, both of 
Corpus Christi, Tex., assignors to Celanese 
Corp, of America, a corporation of Del. 

2,427,847. Polymerizing a Material from 
the Class of Open-Chain Aliphatic Conju- 
gated Dienes Alone and Mixtures of an Open- 
Chain Conjugated Diene with a Compound 
from the Class of Aryl Olefins and Alkyl 
Esters of Acrylic and Methacrylic Acids, in 
Aqueous Emulsion in the Presence of a Wa- 
ter-Soluble Alkali Metal Pyrophosphate. C. F. 
Fryling, Silver Lake, O., assignor to BL. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N: Y. 

2,427,907. Polymerizing Isobutylene to 
Liquid Hydrocarbons, H. Heinermann and 
W. A. La Lande, Jr., both of Upper Darby, as- 
signors to Porocel Corp., Phitadelphia, Pa 

2,427,925. Recovery of Isoprene and 
Piperlyene from a Hydrocarbon Mixture, J. 
A. Samaniego, San Francisco, and M. Souders, 
Jr., Piedmont, assignors to Shell Develop- 
ment Co., San Francisco, both in Calif. 

2,427,942. Making Vuleanizates of Buta- 
diene-Styrene Copolymer by Compounding 
with Vuleanizing Agent, Paracoumarone Resin 
and Metal Oxide Filler from the Group of 
Aluminum Oxide, Iron Oxide, Titanium Ox- 
ide, and — oo T. A. Bulifant, Hacken- 
sack, N. ssignor to Allied Chemical & 
Dye ell Ne 2w York, N. Y. 

2,427,966. Coating Composition for Welding 
Electrodes Ineluding Ligno-Cellulosic Mate- 
rial, and a Binding Material. C. J. Hirschler, 
New Malden, and W. G. Campbell, Aylesbury, 
both in England. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Moldable Polymer of a Mixture 
Including Toluene and Acry lonitrile, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, N. 
kK. L. Kropa, Old Greenwich, 
J.S.A. 

443,842. Thermoplastic Composition In- 
cluding a Synthetic Thermoplastic Polymer 
and, as a Lubricant therefor, a Small Pro- 
portion of a Lower Alkyl Ester of a Saturated 
Hydroxy Fatty Acid. Dow Chemical Co., as- 
signee of E. L. Kropscott and M, J. Hunter, 
all of Midland, Mich., U.S.A. 

443,873. Methacrylonitrile. 
ment Co., San Francisco, assignee of K. E. 
Marplem and T. W. Evans, both of Oakland, 
and B. Borders, San Francisco, both in U.S.A 

443,928. Coating Composition for Sheet 
Metal Containers Which Has High Chemical 
and Water Resistance, Including a Phenol 
Aldehyde Resin Which Is Heat Convertible, 
Plasticized and Modified by a Polyvinyl Acetal 
Resin of an Aliphatic Aldehyde, and a Sol- 
vent Mixture Including a Liquid Aromatic 
Hydrocarbon and a Ketone. American Can 
Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of W. F. May, 
Maywood, Ill., Both in U. S. A. 

443,929 Coating Composition of High 
Chemical and Corrosion Resistance for Sheet 
Metal Containers, Including a Water-White 
Unsaponifiable and Substantially Nonacidic 
Cycloparaffin Resin Derived from the Hydro- 
genation of Indene and Coumarone Resins, 
Milled together with a Compatible, Rubber- 
Like Polymer of Isobutene. American Can 





assignee of 


Conn., both in 





Shell Develop- 


Co... New York, N. Y¥., assignee of W F 


May, Maywood, Ill, both in the U.S.A 


$43,978. Starch-Melamine Molding Com- 
position. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., assignee of 
D. W. Hansen, both of Decatur, IIl., U.S.A. 
$44,058 Synthetic Resinous Material Ob- 


tained by Swelling a Mass of a Polymer of 
Reduced Solubility by Adding a Normally 
Liquid Monomeric Unsaturated Poly merizable 
Organic Compound, and then Poly merizing. 
Distillers Co., Ltd.., Edinburgh, Scotland, as- 
signee of H. P. Staudinger, Ewell, and H. M. 
Hutchinson, Banstead, both in Surrey, Eng- 





land 
144,059. Polymer of a Chlorethenoid Com- 
pound, Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinbur Scot 





land, assignee of H. P. Staudinger 
M. D. Cooke, Epsom Downs, both 


144,065. Film Having Enhanced Resistance 
to the Passage of Water Vapor Including a 
Polyvinyl Chloride-Type Resin together with 
a Dialkyl Ether, Each Alkyl Group of Which 

ins 10 to 18 Carbon Atoms. Firestone: 
a & Rubber Co., Akron, O., a rnee of 
t tadcliffe, Glen Rock, N. J., 








ot in 


ane 066. Composition Including Chlorinated 
Rubber or Chlorinated Hydrochlorinated Rub- 
ber together with a Modicum of a Polyalky- 
lene PolyamiIne, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., assignee of R. C. Briant, For 
est Hills. Pa., pot h in the U.S.A. 

144.067. Bonding a Rubber to a Magnesium 
Metal by Treating a Surtace of the we at with 
a Substance from the Group of Fluosilic 
Acid, Hydrofluoric Acid in the Presence of a 
Glass, and a Reaction Product of Hydro- 
fluorie Acid and a Glass, Baking the Treated 
Surface, Applying an Adhesive Cement, and 
Heating a Rubber Composition in Contact 





with the Cement-Coated Surface. Fireston: 
Tire & Rubber C Akron, O., assign of 
J R Rafter, Sharon, Mass., bot 1 
U.S.A 

$44,068 Stabilizing Films of Vinyl Resins 
Compounded with Butadiene-Acrylonitrile 


Copolymer with Tetraalkyl 





the Aid of a 





Thiuram Disulfide. Fir Tire & Rubber 
Co., assignor of K. C erly, both of Akron 
€}:, by: & 

$44,076. Improved Resin Obtained by Re- 


acting a Resinous Compound from the Class 
of Natural Resins, the Glycerol Esters and 
the Calelum and Zine Salts of Such Resins, 
with a Product Separately Condensed from a 








Lower Saturated Aliphatic Ketone and an 
Aldehyde in the Presence of an Alkaline 
Catalyst. F. H \ Co Inc., New York 
Ly ee Se Ignee of Kroeger, Lansdowne 
Pa. and H. FF Brooklyn, N. Y., 
bot! in the U.S.A. 

$44,150. Electrical Insulation Including 


the Thermal Reaction Product of a Copolymer 
of One of the Group of Styrene, Vinyl Chlo- 
ride ard Vinyl Acetate, and One of the Group 
of Maleic Acid} Maleic Anhydride and Lower 
Mono-Alkyl Fstlers of Maleic Acid with a Di- 
hydric rales ns Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
als, Ltd Toronto, Ont. assignee of W N 
toops and C. E. Staff, both of Charlestor 
W. Va., and H. F. Wakefield, Bloomfield, N. J 
both in the U.S.A, 

444,189. Tacky Composition Including a 
Rubber-Like Polymer of a Diene Hydrocarbon 
Mixed with a Resinous Product Obtained by 
Condensing a Singled Aldehyde in the Presence 
of a Condensation Catalyst with a Crotonalde- 
hyde-Type of Auto-Condensation Product of 








a Lower Aliphatic Ketone, Shell Development 
Co., San Francisco, assignee of S. A. Ballard 
ind J. A. Perona, both of Oakland, both in 


Calif., U.S.A, 

444,209. Production of a Cellular Material 
from Cellulose Acetate. C. G. Bonard, London, 
administrator of the estate of H. Dre 
ceased in his lifetime of London 
J. G. Williams, London, England 





yfus, de- 





¢ 


ssignor 0 


en Kingdom 


99% Synthetic Resinous Compositions. 
Ble tain Association, Ltd ". Kershaw and 
Cc. J. Whitelegg 
Synthetic Rubber-Like Material. 
EK. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

591,086 Synthetic Rubber- Like Materials, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

591,137. Structures Including  Iso-Olefin- 
Diolefin and Like Interpolymers and Other 
Rubber-Like Materials. C. Arnold (Standard 
Oil Development Co.), 

591,149. Production of Organo-Silicon 
Compounds by the Grignard Reaction. J. E. 
Hackford, C. Shaw, and W. E. Smith. 


591,058 


591,221 Silicone Resins. British Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd., (General Electric Co.). 
91,248. Triisobutylene. C. Arnold (Stand- 


ard Oil Development Co.). 

591,285. Sulfides of Alkylated Phenols. J. 
C. Arnold (Standard Oil Development Co.). 

591,303. Resol Compositions, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

591,335. Catalytic Polymerization and In- 
terpolymerization of Ethylene. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

591.444. Curing Polymeric 
Standard Oil Development Co. 


Materials, 

















91,946 Resinous Condensation Products. 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
Adhesive Compositions. E. I iu 
! Nemours & Co., Inc 
91 1 Electric al Insulating Compositions. 
\. H,. Stevens (Mycalex Corp. of America). 
591,592. Seratech Resistance of the Surface 
of Methyl Methac rylate Polymer Articles. 
Cher al Industries, Ltd. 
27 S) tinetie Rubber Compositions. 
br Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd 

















Petroleum Hydrocarbon Composi- 
andard Oil Development Co 
aemnatia Polymerization. Rohm 

91,76 Rubber or Rubber-Like Product. 
RK. I Cleave ( Ur yn) 

| re | 2-H: A oethors Silicon Com- 
pounds, British Thon -Houston Co Ltd 
(General Electric Co.) 

91,787 Plasticizing, Reclaiming, and Re- 
working Vulcanized Rubber. Gestetner, Ltd 
ind A e W: > 

91,799. € hlorination of Hydrocarbons. 
= nv \ ’ 4) 

91,810 Pocniering Organosilicon Chlorides. 


mson-Houston Co Ltd 








Nitro- Oletins. l eria Chemical 
Lt A. E. W. Smith, C. W. Scaife, 
ldock 
F Azeotropic Mixtures of Chlorosi- 
lanes British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 
General Electric Co.) 
591,860. Preparing Mixtures of Chlorosi- 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 


Chloride Copolymers. 


Vinylidene 
Staudinger, and 


lers Co., Ltd I ; 
Faulkner 


MACHINERY 
United States 


Apparatus tor Injection Molding 
assignor to 
Piqua, 





26,651 
nous Material. T. F. Stacy, 
Mill Mach 





of Re 


French Oil nery Co., both of 





ae Apparatus. K Du 





eT MN: iy 
$27,796 Pinstometer for Unvulcanized 
Rubber and Other Materials of a Rubbery Na- 
ture. H A. Macdonal Gravesend assignor 
t \W 7 Henley’s Telegraph Works, Ltd 
Dorking, both in England 
Apparatus to Produce a Sheath 
Insulating Material on a Mov- 
H. Sittner, S¢ henectady N. Y¥ 





aya 


of “E nanan 
able Core. G 








assignor to General Electri Co a orpora 
on of N. ¥ 
United Kingdom 

91,085 Injection Molding Machines. E. M 
B. Co., Ltd., and S. Smith 

591,457 Means for Thermally Plasticizing 
Thermoplastic Materials. H. C. Young 

91,484 Apparatus to Distribute Powdered 
Material over a Traveling Surface. St. Helen's 
‘able & Rubber Co., Ltd., and D. Burrett 

591,636 Apparatus for Automatic Molding 
of Plastics. Bakelite. 

591.844 Tire ice. Woo yUSe x 
Mitchell, Ltd E. Sturn and A Emmett 
United States 

590. Hose Coupling. G 4 Borg, 


ck Conn 

5,628 Device to Support a Tire Casing 
Inte -rnally aguinst ene on Deflation of the 
Tube. ©. F. Mallen. Un States Navy 
Traction Devi e for Wheeled Ve- 
H. KB. Harrop, Middlebush, N. J 


















704. Resilient Vehicle Wheel. J. T 
Akron, O 
845 Cable End Sealifig Device. J 
New Rochelle N 6 assignor to 
Engineering Co Tne a orporation 
5,974 Traction Device for Tires. P 
Ragon, New York 4 
427,21€ zane Mounting Bim. %,- 
ssignor Gen Si & Rubb ‘o 
i n, © 
2.427.287 Safety Valve. WwW. 3B ) 
St. Le s, Me and L. T. Ward, Philade 
I ssignors by mesne_ assign 
Knapp-M rch Co., St. Louis, Mo 
427,44 Automatic Dual Tire Equalizer. 
H. Da isor ( e, Wis 
427,477 In a menue ientiones Including 


a L iquid Carrying Receptacle, Means for Con- 
necting a Discharge Tube in Communication 
with the Keceptacle. J. Shapiro, Brooklyn 
N. Y 

$2 0. Wheel 
Ww Richardson and 


Anti-Skid 


Cuneo 


Equipment. 
Wood-Ridge, 


27,627. Leak Indicator for Gas. Filled 





Conductor Cable. H. Shiroyan, Flushing, N. Y 
2,427,685 Method of Securing Inner and 

Outer Sleeves to Hose Ends. C. R. Midtlyng 

and H S. Young, Jr., United States Navv. 


Tire Chain. W. F. Merritt, Mid- 
Y 








Dominion of Canada 


448,922. Clamp for Hose 
jell, Hamilton, Ont 
3,934. Tire Inflation Guard to Prevent 
Accidents during Truck Tire Inflation. be! 
nont Body Builders, assignee of N. and B 
Winarsky, all of Newark, N SR be 
444,013. Machine for Facilitating the Ap- 
plication and Removal Pneumatic Tires 
from Their Rims. © Branick, Fargo 
N.. DBD. Vs 

$44,161 Joint for Electric Power Cables. 
International Standard Electric Cor D., New 
York, N. ¥., U.S.A issignee of E. ¢ Lee 
England 


Connections, R 











sonaon 


United Kingdom 


591,147 Apparatus to Measure Such Physi- 
cal States of a Material as Effect the Dielectric 


Losses therein. Ferranti, Ltd., Tootal Broad- 
hurst Lee Co., Ltd., M. K. Taylor, and L. G 
Nield 

591,611. Production of Adherent or Removy- 
able Liners for Hollow Articles. Imperia! 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., G. C. Tyce, and 
R. L. Stephens 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 











132,595 Strex. behias fabries Un 
States Rubber Co New York, N. ¥ 
$32,427 Monomac. Footwear Monomiae 
Shoe Co Inc., Haverhill. Mass 
$32,431. Stabelan, Synthetic resin stabil 
Zers Stabelan Chemical Co., Toledo, O 
152,002 Hartlex. Pl: “ers Hardesty 
Co., Inc., New York N. Y¥ 
Fleecenap. howe: urtains. I, B 
Rubber 70., New York, N. Z 
Tissuetiex. Woven elastic fabri 
Fabrics, Inc New York, N . 
Twinkord. Conductors and cables 
Electrical Co Ansonia, Conn 
Phileo. Liquid synthetic plastic 
1ilco Corp Philadelphia, Pa 
Athlastic, Elastic bandages J. 
W. Stevens, Sparkill. N. Y 
Monoplex. Synthetic organic 





Resinous Chemical 


n Products & 
‘o Philadelphia, Pa 3 





432,868 Amberol. Synthetic or chemically 
oditied resinous materials. Resinous Prod- 
ts & Chemical Cp Philadelphia, Pa. 


$3U.86Y Aeryloid. Synthetic resinous ma- 
rials. Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 





$32.8 Sundex. Plasticize: Sun Oil Co., 
tiladelphia, Pa 
3 Ameriplast. Vinyl plastic film. 
oss & Roberts, Inc., West Haven, Conn, 
433,009 Tambourine. Vinyl-type plastic 
sheeting. Crest Fabrics Corp., New York, N. Y 
4 O69 Ovation, plastic sheet- 








Fabrics Corp., New York, N. Y. 
iceananenakion of two babies 
a crib sheet. Crib sheets. Interna- 
ex Corp Dover, Del 








Trade Lists Available 





Che Commercial Intelligence Division ft the 
nited States Department of e recentl 
ile the oNowing — trace ot whicl 
nimeographed copies ma) he by Amer 
can firms tron this Divisio tron De 
artment Commerc: i offices lhe 
S i1st tor ct unt? 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Rims Approved and Branded by 
The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
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ew Machines and Appliances 


Farrel - Birmingham 
Six-Opening Com.- 
pression Press 


Molding Press for Rubber and Plastics 
NEW 24- by 24-inch, 





six-opening, hydraulic compression 

press for molding rubber and plastics articles has been an- 
nounced by Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. Initial 
pressure is 2,000 p.s.i., which gives a plate pressure of 614 p.s.1.. 
or a total capacity of 177 tons, with maximum deflection over the 
platen area of 0.005-inch. 

The motor-driven oil-pressure pump is a radial piston duplex 
type equipped with cooler and filter and mounted on a steel oil 
tank on the floor back of the press. The pump gives the fol- 
lowing operating speeds: closing, 59 inches per minute; pressing. 
three inches per minute; and lift table rise, 231 inches per minute. 
Lift table descent is by gravity. Ram operation is by a four-way 
valve equipped with a hand lever, and the lift table is operated 
by a separate hand lever valve. 

Automatic controls include the blow-down timer which gives 
intermittent release of condensation from the platens. Next to 
this timer is the pressure gage with push button control. By ad 
justment of the pump, the platen pressure may be set at any 
point from zero to maximum. The temperature control is con- 
nected to a condensation chamber, automatically maintains even 
heat in the platens, and has removable charts for continuous tem 
perature recording. 

The press is extremely sturdy in overall construction. Top and 
follower cross-heads are of cast Meehanite, and the bottom 
cross-head integral with the cylinder is made of steel. The steel 
platens are finished on the working surfaces and accurately 
drilled, tapped, and plugged for steam circulation. 


Plastic Slide Rule 


HE Dualog slide rule, a circular slide rule 9!) inches in 

diameter, suitable for desk use or to be carried in a briefcase, 
has been introduced by Tavella Sales Co. Both disks of the 
slide rule are made of white vinyl plastic with clear and sharply 
marked scale calibrations. The transparent cursor or indicator 
is made of semi-flexible plastic construction to safeguard against 
accidental breakage. 

The rule is scientifically designed and intended for the rapid 
solution of mathematic problems involving multiplication, division, 
proportions, trigonometric functions, logarithms, exponential 
equations, square and cube roots, and powers. The log-log scales 
provide means for the direct extraction of any root or power of 
numbers. 

Operation of the Dualog can be quickly learned and requires no 
knowledge of the underlying principles upon which the slide rule 
is based. All 12 scales are on the face side of the rule, permitting 
direct transfer of readings from one scale to another without 
reversing sides and carrying over numbers. All scales are con 
tinuous, and readings therefore cannot go “off the end” of the 
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Dualog Circular 
Plastic Log-Log 
Slide Rule 





Dualog comes complete with instruction booklet and 


carrving Cast 


scale. The 
leatherette 


New Abraser 
Accessories 


HREE new acCCesso 
ries developed for use 
with the Taber abraser 
in wear-testing a wide 


range of materials have 


been announced by Tabet 
Instrument Corp. The 
first, the interval timer. 


electrical attach 
which permits op 
erating time of abrasion 
tests to be controlled 
within predetermined lim 
its. The second accessory 
Duplex refacing 
development de 

periodically 
Calibrase-ty pe 


Replac 


IS an 
ment 


is the 
stone, 
signed tor 
retacing 

abrading wheels 
ing the abrasive-coated 
disks formerly sup 





paper 
Taber Abraser Showing New Acces- plied tor this purpose 
sories: Interval Timer, Duplex Refacing the stone provides im 


proved control of wheel 


Stone, and Abraser Drymount 
assures more de 


surtaces, 
than previously possible, an 


pendable standardization of wheels 
because 0 


is more economical to use than the coated paper disks 
its longer wear life, the manufacturer claims 
The third accessory is the Abraser Drymount, a dual-coated 
adhesive sheet that simplifies and speeds preparation of thin, 
flexible fabrics or other similar materials for wear-testing. It 
anchors the specimen solidly to metal or cardboard backing t 
prevent wrinkling or buckling of the specimen during test 


New Testing Machine 
NEW. type. of 


Baldwin-Tate-Emery testing machine to! 
precision testing of plastics, rubber, non-ferrous metals, tex 
tiles, fibers, and similar materials, has been developed by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa. Distinguishing 
features of the machine are its continuously variable 400:1 posi 
tive speed range, great horizontal rigidity, complete eliminatio1 
of backflash, and high accuracy even in the lowest ranges. Its 
maximum capacity is 5,000 pounds 
Unlike the larger capacity Baldwin-Tate-Emery machine 
which employ hydraulic loading systems, this machine uses a 
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SILASTIC “fights ice 





bag ee 











LENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 





PHOTO COURTESY T 
Silastic 121 is used to seal hot airducts in thermal anii-icing 
system designed for the Martin 2-0-2. 
Not content with the more conventional de-icing 
systems designed to remove ice after it has 
formed, engineers of the Glenn L. Martin 
Company developed a thermal anti-icing system 
for the Martin 2-0-2. This system carries hot 
air to the leading edges of the wings and tail 
to keep ice from forming even under severe 
icing conditions. 
Preliminary estimates indicated that impossible 
amounts of heat would be required. Experimenta- 
tion proved, however, that conventional thermal 
calculations do not apply to flight conditions. 
Combining research with flight testing, the 
Martin engineers perfected a system so far 
advanced in principle and performance that it 
is setting new anti-icing standards for the 
aviation industry. 
As in any originai design, the choice of proper 
materials was of critical importance. A good 
example is the choice of Silastic 121 to seal 
the joints in the airducts which operate at 
400°F, At such temperatures, other materials 
which were tested gave off alarming and 
malodorous volumes of smoke. 
Without a heat-stable and resilient calking 
material, the efficiency of the heating system 
would have been severely reduced by leakages. 
Silastic 121 makes an almost perfect seal and 
permits the anti-icing system to operate at 
maximum efficiency even after long exposure to 
extremely cold, dry atmospheres. 
Not used in this application but of related 
interest is the fact that ice does not adhere 
to Silastic. The many useful properties of the 
twelve Silastic stocks now available in commercial 
quantities are described in pamphlet No. U 21-1. 

SILASTIC STAYS ELASTIC 

TRADE MARK DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
DOW CORNING CORPORATION 

MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York e Chicago e¢ Cleveland e« Los Angeles 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


a Ornin 


FIRST IN SILICONES 


Dow Corning 
Silicone 
Products 
include 


FLUIDS 


Damping 
Hydraulic 
Dielectric 
Waterproofing 
Lubricating 
Diffusion Pump 
Mold Release 


GREASES 


High Tempereture 


iow Tempercture 
Valve Lubricant 
Stopcock 

High Vacuur: 


“OMPOUND: 


ignition Sealing 


Antifoam A 


RESINS 


Electrical insulating 


Laminating 


Protective Coating: 


SRLASsTIC® 


Molding 
Extruding 
Coating 


Laminating 


Trade Mark 
Dow Corning 
Corporation 
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mechani al screw system. The loading CTOSS head is driven by 
two screws which pass through nuts in the crosshead. These 
screws are rotated by a 1:1 or 10:1 gear transmission which is 
lriven by a variable speed motor with General Electric Thymo- 
trol control. Speed of loading is variable from 0.05-inch to 20 
inches a minute and can be held constant within + 2%. 

In the weighing system the Emery capsule used in most Bald- 
win testing machines is replaced by a 100:1 mechanical com- 
pound lever using flex plates instead ot the conventional knife 
edges at the load points and fulcrums. The specimen is pulled, 
compressed, or flexed at the short lever end. The long end 
operates the force balance mechanism of the indicating system. 
Except for this difference in operation of the force balance 
mechanism, the indicator is in general the standard Tate-Emery 
type used on virtually all Baldwin machines. Four ranges are 
provided: 5,000 pounds in five-pound units; 01,000 pounds in 

ne-pound units; 0-200 pounds in 0.2-pound units; and 0-50 
pounds in 0.05-pound units. The standard Baldwin guarantee of 
indication accuracy applies: better than 0.5% of reading or 0.1% 
of range, whichever is greater. 

Range change is made by the conventional rotating mask, to- 
gether with the use of iso-elastic spring units especially designed 
tor quick replacement. Zero adjuster, range selector, maximum 
dial hand, load rate pacing disk, and other equipment usually 
found on the larger hydraulic machines is included. The machine 
is designed to permit the use of standard Baldwin accessories, 
such as Templin grips, Baldwin extensometers, compressometers, 
deflectometers, subpresses, and flexure tools, as well as special 
grips required for various materials. 


FOR RESISTANCE TO CUT AND 
CRACK GROWTH USE PHILBLACK-O 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 156 

















Easy to Handle! 





SUN RUBBER-PROCESSING AID... 


Gives Desired Softness, Speeds Up Milling by 15% 


A manufacturer of hose, gasketing, and other mechanical goods was using 
cottonseed and paraffin spindle oils as softening agents, but had consid- 
erable difficulty in getting the desired product softness. 


A Sun Engineer recommended a specially refined Sun rubber-process- 
ing aid, a carefully selected group of hydrocarbons that have a natural 
affinity for rubber. 


The desired softness of 20 on the Shor Durometer was readily ob- 
tained when the plant switched to this Sun ‘‘Job-Proved"’ material. The 
rubber was much easier to handle, and milling time was reduced by 15%, 
with savings in labor and power. 

Sun rubber-processing aids are highly compatible with natural and 
synthetic rubbers. They eliminate blooming, cracking, hardening or bleed- 
ing. For modern “‘Job-Proved"’ rubber-processing aids, call your nearest 
Sun office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd.—Toronto and Montreal 











DAY RUBBER 
DISSOLVERS 


TURBINE 
TYPE 





300 
Gallon 
dissolver 
with 
vertical 
motor 


drive 


The wide range of viscosities which this dis- 
solver will handle, together with a variety in 
design of the agitator, provides a wide range of 
applications. When extreme violent mixing ac- 
tion is required, they are equipped with diffu- 
sion rings insuring adequate mixing action in 
the shortest possible time. 

Built in working capacities of 80, 150, and 300 


gallons. 


THE J. H. DAY CO. 


CINCINNATI 22, OHIO 








New Goods 
and Specialties 


New Basketball 


HE new Voit NB20 

custom built basket- 
ball, culminating 24 
years of research, has 
been announced by W. J. 
Voit Rubber Corp. The 
ball is constructed of 
multiple layers of rubber- 
impregnated fabric form 
built by hand over an 
inflated ball center and 
enclosed in a molded 
cover stock of the highest 
quality. The ball has an 
attractive appearance, 
with its light-brown top 
stock and contrasting dull 
black seams. A pronounc- Voit’s XB20 Basketball 
ed pebble grained exterior 
surface provides extra 
erip and proper handling during play. The ball combines 
correct “feel” with official weight, size, and performance. The 
X B20 is the top quality ball in the Voit line and is claimed to 
wear up to six times as long as ordinary basketballs. 








New HoSavers Rubbers—Extension on Heel Pre- 
vents Splashing of Hose 


Anti-Splash Rubbers 


OMEN’S rubbers that either totally or partially eliminate 
splattering of hose have been announced by Kaufman Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd. Called HoSavers, the anti-splash rubbers were ori- 
ginally conceived in 1941 and underwent considerable experimen- 
tation and development. Final tests made in 1946 with 300 women 
testers showed that 76% obtained total elimination of hose spot- 
ting; while 24% obtained partial elimination, but were satisfied 
with the results they reported. 

Tests showed that water picked up on the heel of women’s 
rubbers drained to the inner corner of the heel, from whence 
it was thrown on the hose of the other leg. The HoSavers have 
an extension on the inner corner of each heel. These extensions 
curve slightly downward and serve as drains for water accumula- 
ting on the heel. To obtain proper service from HoSavers in 
use, It is necessary that they be properly fitted to the shoe and 
worn on the identical pattern of the shoes on which they are 
originally fitted. In addition worn-down leather shoe heels are 
likely to prevent efficient performance. The HoSavers are de- 
signed to eliminate splashing for ordinary walking only and are 
not effective in eliminating splashing caused by careless stepping 
up and down from curbs and _ steps. 


Rubber-Coaied Baskets 


CALDING water, soap, grease, and other kitchen hazards 
that are harmful to ordinary rubber housewares hold no 
terror for the new egg and fruit baskets developed by the Woos 
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for the 
beating 

an iron cord 
bushing 
gets... 








| 


Perbunan 





bushing takes a beating! It must withstand intense heat . . . 


. . . 
| The spot the cord enters the electric iron is where a rubber 
| constant flexing . . . moisture from steam irons. . . and 





rough-pull usage. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF, 


PERBUNAN/| 


In introducing its post-war steam iron the SILEx COMPANY 





wanted an improved bushing to meet these requirements. 
Their engineers worked with the research development men 
of the ACUSHNET PRocEsSs COMPANY and, after careful 
testing, a Perbunan cord bushing was selected. 


THE RUBBER THAT RESISTS | HERE’S WHY: Perbunan nitrile rubber more than meets 
a a | the rigid tests of the Underwriters’ Laboratories . . . and 


a a oe ee provides exceptional resistance to deterioration from heat, 


New York 19, N. Y.; First Central Tower, moisture, aging, flexing and rough handling. 

106 South Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; 221 

North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois; 378 Perbunan also has a new color stabilizer that keeps even the 
Stuart Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. ; ; 7 : : 
West Coast Representatives: H. M. Royal most delicate shades constant . . . with no discoloration of 
Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los Angeles the fluids or materials it contacts. 


11, California. Warehouse stocks in Eliza- | 
beth, New Jersey; Los Angeles, California; 
Chicago, Illinois; Akron, Ohio; and Baton | 
Rouge, Louisiana. gladly help you solve it. Please write to our office nearest you. 


Copyright 1947, Enjay Company, Inc. 


Whatever rubber problem you may have, our experts will 
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MAGNETIC 
| CALENDER GAUGE 








)-~ | No, lock the door before it's stolen. 
In this case, ‘‘it'’ means accuracy, 
production and profit. ... Since 
“AVeg, 1927 the Schuster Magnetic Cal- ~~ 
@«,'% ender Gauge has consistently 4 


SAS 


»dv\4 served four important ends: 


1. It assures uniform thickness in your finished product, 


down to 1/1000”. 
2. It makes hand-miking unnecessary, saving time and 


expense. 
3. It does away with the human equation, preventing ae 
mistakes. oe 
4. It saves the stock sampled for calender testing. ais 
The Schuster Gauge does these things by the x 
simple expedient of setting rubber calender 3 
: rolls to a desired thickness and holding them s 
there. More lately, it has showed itself just as é 


indispensable as ‘‘insurance’”’ to synthetic rub- 
ber, plastics, cellulose and other materials. § 
The instrument is simple in design, rugged in 
construction, practically without wearing 
parts, and adjustable to any thickness. 
There is no “stock recipe’’. Every installation 
must be engineered to the job. May we tell 
you what the Schuster Magnetic Calender 
Gauge can do for you? 

Ask for our Bulletin “W” 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 
60 EAST BARTGES STREET AKRON 11, OHIO 
PROT — SALES REPRESENTATIVES — its etc es 
BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. H. M. ROYAL 





Bridgeport, Conn ee CCriremer tts 
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Rubbermaid Rubber-Covered Egg and Fruit Receptacle 


ter Rubber Co., as the latest addition to its Rubbermaid line 
The coating of the wire frame remains undamaged in_ boiling 
water tests and other “torture” demonstrations, according to the 
manutacturer. 

\vailable in either red or white colors, the baskets are offered 
in three popular sizes to fit any refrigerator: 4'4 by 1334 inches 


and 7% by 7 inches (two-dozen eggs capacity each), and 
7?» by 1334 inches (four-dozen egg capacity). The baskets ar« 
easily cleaned, reduce kitchen clatter, will not scratch or mar 


work or storage surfaces, protect eggs and fruit, and provide 
full air circulation. In addition they provide full visibility. to 
the busy housewite. 


Water Aerator 


om PR ATED water 

can now be en- 
joved in the home by 
means of a new aerator 
which fits onto ordinary 
kitchen faucets. Pro- 
duced by Firestone In- 
dustrial Products Co., 
Akron, O., the new de- 
vice 1s being sold by de- 
partment stores in prin- 
cipal cities across the 
country. 

Phe Velva-llo aera- 
tor forces tap water 
through more than 1,000 
tiny holes to mix it 
thoroughly with air. Up- 
on emerging, the water 
is a mass of foam, per- 
meated by millions of 
air bubbles that make 
the water clearer, softer, 
and better tasting. The 
aerator consists of two 
small rubber cylinders, 
one of which fits on the 
faucet. The assembled 
unit contains a_perfor- : 
ated brass disk that converts the water flow into a series of 
needle-like, high-pressure jets. These jets are directed against 
several small screen sections which divert the jets into a mass 
of splashing water that breaks down into millions of bubbles as 
air is fed into the miniature waterfall through vents in the side 
of the spray head. 

\ddition of air to water speeds up lathering of water with a 
very small amount of soap. Because soap particles are picked 
up and washed away more quickly by bubbly water, the rinsing 
action of aerated water is faster. Because the water is so full 
of air bubbles, it does not splash, an advantage that housewives 
will appreciate. Firestone is also producing aerators that can 
be attached to rubber hose sections for beauty parlors and baths. 





Firestone Velva-Flow Water Aerator 





“Your Introduction to Philblack O.” Philblack Bulletin No. 
6. September, 1947. Phillips Petroleum Co., Akron, O. 4 pages 
Extensive laboratory test data are presented showing compara 
tive results obtained with Philblack O, Philblack A, and MPC 
black in natural rubber. 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 


VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 


leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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FAR EAST 
MALAYA 


Present Condition of Rubber Plantations 


It will cost rubber growers more than £ 23,000,000 to mak« 
good the losses of plantation rubber, factories, machinery, and 
estate buildings and of clearing the plantations of weeds and 
noxious growths that have been the result of the Japanese occu 
pation, states an official review of the conditions of the principal 
Malayan industries. The loss of plantation rubber was put at 
about 2!o¢¢. Despite many difficulties, however, estates ar 
rapidly returning to normal, and losses have to some extent 
been offset by flush yields following the prolonged rest of thi 
trees under the occupation. The revelation of the fact that in 
1946 more than 70¢e of the trees in Malaya were more than 21 
years old and that only 12.7¢¢ of the total acreage is planted 
with high-yielding material is calculated to temper expectations 
of tuture yields from present stands of rubber. 

The details given by EE. W. Whitelaw, one of the two mem 
bers of the Rubber Commission sent by the Ceylon Government 
to visit Malaya to report on the rubber industry there, amplify 
the above facts. The members of the commission stayed in 
Malaya 10 days and were able to see only a relatively small 
part of the country, but they gathered much information. Mr. 
Whitelaw expressed himself as much impressed by the fine con 
dition of the older replantings, that is, those that had been 
sufficiently well-advanced to withstand the neglect that followed 
the Japanese occupation. Thousands of acres replanted in 1936 
and 1937, he said, were in full tapping; they were at least two 
years in advance of similar Ceylon plantings in growth, and 
vields of 1,200 to 1,500 pounds per acre were common; in some 
cases yields of more than 2,240 pounds per acre were obtained. 
Mr. Whitelaw was careful, however, to add that not all Malayan 
rubber was like that. None was so bad as is found in certain 
Ceylon areas, but nevertheless there were some decidedly poor 
areas. Thousands and thousands of acres were overgrown with 
weeds and the hard to eradicate of harmful /alang. The industry 
was also suffering as a result of the labor difficulties and the 
high cost of living; but Mr. Whitelaw too marveled at the 
rapid rate of recovery in the industry and was full of praisé 
ior the courage of Malayan planters during the war. 

The report of the United Planters’ Association of Malaya 
also pays tribute to local planters; the Association’s Roll of 
Honor includes the names of 170 European rubber planters, 37 
Indians and 6 Chinese. 


Latex Preservation 


The Rubber Research Institute of Malaya has issued the second 
edition of its Planting Manual No. 4, “Latex Preservation, Con- 
centration and Shipment,” by J. H. Pidford. The first edition, 
“Latex Preservation and Shipment,” by Bishop and Fullerton, 
was published in 1932. Since then a number of papers deal 
ing with special aspects of the subject have appeared, and _ the 
new edition offers a practical review of the present knowledg 
of latex preservation and shipment as a commercial process 1 
order to assist producers who plan to enter the field. Some of 
the records of the Institute on this subject have been lost, and 
records of outside work are widely distributed throughout the 
literature; hence no claims are made for completeness of thi 
review, 

The booklet contains chapters dealing with the important 
points to be considered in collecting latex in the field (scrupulous 
cleanliness, early preservation, and maximum uniformity), th 
handling of ammonia, preservation and bulking of field latex 
latex concentration by centrifugal machines, by creaming, an 
other methods, latex preservatives (ammonia is the most com 
monly used, but in the Rubber Research Institute it was found 
that combinations of ammonia and pentachlorphenate has its ad 
vantages), packing and shipping, quality standards for late» 
and testing of latex, and finally abstracts of a number of patent 
relating to concentration and preservation of latex. 

In his summary, Mr. Pidford lists a number of practical prob 
lems that still require additional research and development wor! 
as: (a) a really satisfactory solution of the skim recovery prob 
lem in the centrifuging process; (b) a creaming process whicl 
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How to carry combinations 
of radial and thrust loads 


HESE drawings show how Timken tapered 
roller bearings are effectively used where both 
radial and thrust loads must be carried. They may 


Sy Bi | 


























~~ q give you an idea for projects now on your boards. 
and 
and : 4 Because it is a roller bearing, the Timken bearing 
Spal ae can carry the heaviest loads. Because its rolls are 
t at ; tapered, it can carry both radial and thrust loads 
nna : i in any combination. 
Ag 4 7 7 ‘ From whichever direction the loads may come, 
1 21 : 1 this tapered design enables the Timken bearing to 
a q 4 carry them, one at a time or simultaneously. The 
j ae 4 cost of providing a separate type of bearing for 
mete “ 4 each load is eliminated. Bearing housings and 
ify E % mountings are simplified, with a saving in cost, 
B. & Ene weight, and space. 
Mr. = For help in putting these important advantages 
a 5 3 of Timken bearings to work in the product you’re 
ved designing, call upon the confidential service of the 
sa TRACTOR FRONT WHEEL in which both thrust and radial Timken engineer. He will help you select the pre- 
aa loads are carried on single row Timken bearings. From cisely correct bearing for your job. 
ia: whichever way the load may come, it will be handled with 
ed. minimum friction and wear. Remember, Timken is the only bearing manufac- 
in turer which makes its own steel. And Timken is 
on . — the acknowledged leader in: 1. advanced design; 
ith 4 i 2. precision manufacture; 3. rigid quality control; 
td i 4. special analysis steels. 
= a ) Additional copies of this page and further in- 
se , E i formation on this or other applications of Timken 


bearings are yours for the asking. Write — The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 









































TIMKEN GIVES YOU THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES: 





























Q 1. TRUE ROLLING MOTION 2. GREATER LOAD CAPACITY 

in All lines drawn coincident with Load is distributed along full 

ot the faces of rollers, cone and cup length of roller, giving greater 

id meet at a Common point on the Capacity, precision, and rigidity, 
axis of the bearing. with less wear and distortion. 





US 
1¢ . ° 
- APPLICATION of Timken Bearings on the worm shaft of a 
id worm gear drive. The load on the worm shaft bearings, due 
to the operation of the worm, is primarily thrust. There ‘ 
] . . . oa TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
: is considerable radial load however, arising from the 
separating force of the gears and also possibly from over- TAPERED 


hung driving loads. This is another application for which 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


the tapered roller bearing is ideal. 





Bi). 


NOT JUST A BALL ( ) NOT JUST A ROLLER “> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER “—> BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST ~©)~ LOADS OR ‘NY COMBINATION 
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the new 4-MB 
Geuch type 
GUILLOTINE 









BLACK ROCK MFC.CO 
aR PORT, CONN USA 
— 


Specifically designed, and of | 
sturdy construction, for cutting 
cured and uncured rubber or 
rubber like materials. 


Fast . - Hand fed.. 
A roller type stop enables 
cutting rates up to 500 per 
minute. 
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WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


|. Ven Ge coker Get acy oom 
175 Osborne Street 







Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


Pacific Rep. Lombard Smith, Los Angeles, Cal. N. Y. Office, 261 Broadway 





H. A. Astlett & Co., 
(Canada), Ltd. 
Ont. 


A. Astlett & Co. (1946) Ltd. 
London, England 






Toronto, 





RUBBER 


ALATA-BURLAP 












H. A. ASTLETT & CO. 
27 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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will give consistently a product of over 60°¢ dry rubber conte 

irrespective of the variability of the field latex used; (c) tl 
design and method of operation of large-scale creaming plants 
(d) the possibility a improving the quality of cream by centri 
ugal clarification; (e) satisfactory standards for stability ar 
other properties of preserved and concentrated latex, and simp! 
tests for estate laboratories. 

Finally he points out that only two large producers have prac 
tical experience and detailed knowledge of the difficulties asso- 
ciated with bulk shipment, and that such knowledge cannot he 
obtained in the laboratory, but can only be gained by experienc 


Rubber Industry Has Unsatisfactory Year 


\n examination of a number of annual reports of Malayan 
rubber companies covering 19460 or the year March, 1946, to 
March, 1947, shows that the period was one of hard, uphill 
work ending in little or no profit for most concerns. Some of 
the more fortunately situated estates booked modest profits, 
and a few were even able to turn out the first dividends since 
1941, for instance, the London Asiatic Rubber & Produce Co. 
(10%) and Singapore United Rubber Plantations (49%). 

Losses were ascribed to various causes or combinations o 
causes, as heavy expenditures necessitated for reconditioning 
work, and reduced efficiency resulting from the loss of equip- 
ment and factories by Japanese looting and destruction, lack of 
adequate facilities tor transportation, and labor troubles. The 
latter have been caused not only by labor union agitation, but 
in some cases also to competition among employers for scarce 
tappers, and in at least one case lack of proper accommoda- 
tion led to drifting and absenteeism among labor. Last but not 
least is, of course, adverse relation in many cases between the 
cost of production and current rubber prices. 

Several companies plan to strengthen their position by in 
creasing outputs and eventually cutting costs by planting new 
lands and replenting old areas with modern high-yielding bud- 
dings and seedlings, but such conversion is in many cases being 
slowed down by the present high cost of labor and materials. 
Certain companies are contemplating the production of types 
of rubber which command a premium over ordinary grades; 
some are already resuming the manufacture of sole crepe and 
the exportation of liquid latex; others who never had entered 
this field before are now considering the erection of necessary 
buildings and the procurement of machinery for these pur- 
poses. Among the companies considering shipping liquid latex 
may he mentioned Consolidated Malay Rubber Estates. Sev- 
eral companies of the Harrisons & Crosfield group have formed 
a cooperative concern to undertake the concentration of latex. 

Meanwhile the low level of rubber prices is calling forth 
much criticism of America and her continued use of syn- 
thetic rubber, and once again the cry for restriction of out- 
puts, this time as a long-term proposition, is begining to be 
heard. A body known as the Malayan Democratic Union is 
apparently lashing out in all directions at once. It wants the 
British Government to float a corporation for the manufacture 
of tires from natural rubber so as to encourage the consump- 
tion of Malayan rubber; it rages against the United States’ 
insistence on the use of synthetic rubber and Malayar. helpless- 
ness because problems vital to Malaya are being settled in 
London and New York without her knowledge, and it is sure 
the American rubber policy is making the American- way of 
life very unpopular in Malaya; and finally it clutches at self- 
government as a cure for all of Malaya’s economic troubles. 

“Tf we had self-government,” the Union is quoted as say- 
ing, “we could build up a balanced economy not completely 
based on the production of rubber and tin and in this way im- 
prove our chances of surviving the impact of a slump. To 
obtain power to mold the economic future of Malaya is one 
of the most important reasons for our demand for self-gov- 
ernment.” 


Malayan Planting Indusiries Employers’ Association 


The recently formed Malayan Planting Industries Employers’ 
Association seeks to unify all owners in Malaya of rubber. 
palm oil, and coconut estates of 50 acres and over. The Asso- 
aan, which expects to have a council of 44 members, hopes 
to secure mutual support and cooperation in dealing with dé 
mands by employes and unions, to encourage payment of 
equitable wages, and to settle disputes. Members will be r¢ 
quired to carry out the rules of the Association, not to de 
clare a lockout without giving the Association adequate notic« 
and not to engage labor on strike employed by another membe! 
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Because of the widespread use of Silene EF and Calcene T in 
footwear and the interest of this branch of the rubber industry 
ins special GR-S polymers, Columbia has made a study of the 
compounding characteristics of these pigments in three “tailor- 
made” polymers and their blends with GR-S. 
Data compiled from this study is now available to footwear 
compounders. Just write for Columbia Pigments Data Sheet No. 
47-7 . . . address Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Columbia 
* ® Chemical Division, Fifth Avenue at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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“DIAMONDS “are leak-proof! 

















REVOLVING JOINTS (illustrated) 


are made in a complete range of sizes from 1” to 21/4” 
roll connections for use on rubber mills, mixers or any 
other steam heated or water cooled roll. Patented con- 
struction prevents leaking. Specially compounded molded 
gasket lasts 14 months on average in severe service — easy, 
quick and inexpensive to replace —no tight packing to act 
as brake on roll. 


SWING and BALL JOINTS. 


for use on rubber and plastic molding presses. Especially 
constructed to offset expansion and contraction caused by 
sudden change from high pressure steam to cold water. 
Permanently ends leaking nuisance. Ball joints recom- 
mended to correct misalignment in any hook-up. 


Bulletin and Prices upon request 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CC. 
406 MARKET ST. 53. £0015 2, 
Majestic Import & Export Co., Sole Export Agents, 
721 Olive St., St. Lovis 1, Mo., Cable address ‘‘Hermpopper 
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WEATHERING TEST 


for rubber products 





Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of octucl weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER-OMETER 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous Operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 








The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 








ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 
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Report on the Rubber Research Institute 


\ report on the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya states 
that of the 25 prewar senior staff members, six lost their lives ; 
several were prisoners of war and apparently left after the 
liberation; only 13 of the original staff returned to the Institute, 
which was able to operate under the Japanese occupation, and 
fortunately most of the junior staff was retained. It was largely 
due to the care of the latter that the Institute suffered much less 
than was feared would be the case. Even so, there were serious 


losses of records and laboratory equipment, especially in the 
soils and chemistry sections. What are considered to be the 
most important of the Institute's researches—those concerning 


the development of pedigree material—suffered least; complete 
records of the valuable new seed parents and high-yielding clones 
were preserved, thus making possible immediate resumption of 
the testing and further selection of new planting material. 


Rubber Production Increasing 


Rubber production on estates of 100 acres and over reached 
the record amount of 33,366 long tons ot rubber in July; with 


the 20,407 long tons from small holdings, the total for the 
month was 55,773 tons. The output on estates of 100 acres 
and over in the first seven months of the current year came 


to 198.517 long tons, and on small holdings to 166,115, making 
304,632 tons in all. This figure compares with 340,708 tons 
in the same period of 1941, when larger estates produced 210,- 


and small holdings 130,325 long tons. 


Imports and Exports of Gutta Percha and Jelutong 

During the first half of 1947 Malaya imported 211 long tons 
of gutta percha, chiefly from Sarawak (110 tons) and Nether- 
lands India (80 tons). In the same period Malaya exported 
269 tons of gutta percha, of which 203 tons went to the United 
States, 56 tons to the United Kingdom, seven tons to Germany 
and three tons to France. 

Jelutong imports in the first six months of 1947 totaled 1,592 
long tons, with Sarawak supplying 1,249 tons and Netherlands 
India, 280 tons; small amounts were also sent by British North 
Borneo, Siam, and Brunei. Practically the whole of the 1,314 tons 
ot jelutong exported by Malaya in the first half of 1947 went 
to the United States. 


New Taxation 


The Heasman tax report recommending a tax of about 3% 
on income over 6,000 Straits dollars and a flat 20% on com- 
pany profits has aroused much comment. There seems to be 
widespread criticism of government spending and a feeling that 
the public should know the details of the expenditure of 


Malaya’s prewar reserves before new taxation is approved. 
Malaya now 20 ad valorem duty of tires and 
tubes for motor where the full rate applies; 
but thes j under the preferential rates. 
Where the full rates apply, cycle tires imported into the Malayan 


imposes a 
vehrcles in 
enter duty 


cases 
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} 
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Union pay 15 Straits cents per cover; the preferential rate is 
eight Straits cents; on cycle inner tubes the rates are six and 
three Straits cents per tube, respectively. 





CEYLON 


Recommendations of the Rubber Commission 


The Rubber Commission appointed to investigate the local 
rubber industry and to suggest methods of rehabilitation handed 
in its report to the government on July 7. According to local 
press versions, uneconomic areas were discussed, and sugges- 
tions offered with regard to the improvement and exploitation 
if plantations and the development of rubber manufacturing in 
the island. 

Estates with outputs under 400 pounds per acre and small 
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Santocure* 


El-Sixty* , 

Ureka* 

Ureka C 

Ureka Blend B 

Thiotax (2-Mercapto benzo thiazole) 

Thiofide* (2, 2’ dithio-bis benzo thiazole) 

A-10 

A-19* 

A-32 

A-77* 

A-100 

Diphenylguanidine (D.P.G.) 

Guantal* 

R-2 crystals 

Pip-Pip 

Thiurad* (Tetra methyl thiuram disulfide) 

Ethyl Thiurad (Tetra ethyl thiuram disulfide) 
Mono Thiurad* (Tetra methyl thiuram mono sulfide) 
 Methasan* (Zinc salt of dimethyl! dithiocarbamic acid) 
; Ethasan* (Zinc salt of diethyl dithiocarbamic acid) 
Butasan* (Zinc salt of dibuty! dithiocarbamic acid) 








Thiocarbanilide (“A-1") 
Inscluble Sulfur 60” 
WETTING AGENTS 


STABILIZERS 
COLORS 
miscellaneous REODORANTS 
mate r ia I s For complete information on any of 


these Monsanto products, or 
experienced assistance in your 
particular rubber chemical problems, 
address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Rubber Service 
Department, Second National Bldg., 
Akron 8, Ohio. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The Higher the Pressure 
...the Tighter the Valve 


On hydraulic presses 
of all types this Yarway 
Hydraulic Valve will 
give long life with 
minimum maintenance. 
Automatically regrinds 
its own sealing sur- 
faces. Small and com- 
pact. Easytoinstall 


















Yarway Single- 
Pressure Hydraulic 
Valves are made in 
straightway, three-way and 
four-way types; in five sizes for 
pressures up to 5000 Ibs. Also 
Yarway Two-Pressure Valves 
in two sizes for pressures up 
to 4000 Ibs. Write for Bulletin 
H-209. 


YARNALL-WARING CO. 


103 Mermaid Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
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holdings with outputs under 200 pounds per acre were con- 
sidered uneconomic. The Commission estimated the present 
uneconomic area at 175,000 acres. However some _ borderline 
estates and holdings now included in the economic groupings 
might become uneconomic within a year or so, when the un 
economic area would be raised to 200,000 acres—out of a 
total of 650,000 acres. As alternative to rubber on the substand- 
ard areas, the Commission recommended paddy in low-country 
districts, tea in up-country districts, and coconuts in the Kuru 
negala district. To reduce costs and promote efficiency, amal- 
gamation of smaller estates to form units of 2,000 to 5,000 a 
was advised. Combination was also recommended for Pree 
holdings, with government assistance for them in the form of 
increased numbers of small cooperative smoked sheet factories, 
subsidization of the purchase of machinery, a) measures to 
improve the quality of their rubber. 

\s to manufacturing, the recommendations covered both the 
preparation of special types of rubber and the production of 
rubber goods, preferably by private enterprise, with the gov- 
enment taking the initiative where necessary. It was suggested 
that the concentrated latex industry should be given all en- 
couragement and should be left to private enterprise in the 
first instance, but no monopoly should be granted to any firm 
to operate in one district. A permanent committee should b 
established to coordinate and deal with arrangements regarding 
transport, storage, and shipping of latex. At the same time 
the government was urged to establish a central factory for 
the production of creamed latex, sheet, blanket crepe, sole 
crepe, and softened rubber. 

The Commissioners were much impressed by what they had 
seen during their visit to Malaya of local manufacture of rub- 
ber goods; Malaya, they found, produced practically all her 
own rubber needs except automobile and truck tires and even 
exported rubber-soled canvas shoes to Ceylon. It was felt that 
Ceylon could and should produce more types of rubber goods 
than at present, and the Commissioners recommended the es- 
tablishment of a bicycle tire and rubber shoe factory similar to 
those in Malaya, which would make not only footwear and cycle 
tires and tubes, but also tires for rickshaws and bullock carts, 
and other rubber goods. If there was a lack of successful pri- 
vate enterprise, the government itself should start such a factory. 

To encourage private enterprise in the manufacture of rub- 
ber goods, the government should obtain priority on imports 
of necessary machinery and should waive the customs duties 
for a definite period. Furthermore importation of articles al- 
ready being manufactured here, as heels and soles, erasers, 
balloons, vulcanized rubber compounds, and balls, should be re- 
stricted or banned. 

The Rubber Service Laboratory being organized by A. Sundara- 
lingam, the government rubber technologist, who served as 
secretary to the Rubber Commission, is to provide technical ad- 
vice to private manufacturers. 

The Commission advised against any steps being taken as 
yet toward the manufacture of automobile and truck tires. 

Later news from Ceylon announces the sudden death, just ten 
days after completing his report, of the Ceylon member of the 
Rubber Commission, the well-known rubber planter, S. F. H. 
Perera. 

The Commissioners’ suggestions regarding replanting are 
evidently to be carried out immediately, for several million 
clonal seeds have reportedly just been ordered from Malaya. 


Government Losses on Rubber Subsidies 


The Ceylon Government is understood to be losing an average 


of about 1,500,000 rupees a month by subsidizing rubber. The 
government continues to pay a floor price of 65 rupee cents for 
No. 1 sheet: 62'4 cents for No. 2 sheet; 60 cents for No. 3; 


54 cents for No. 4; and 52 cents for No. 5. However it no 
me buys pale crepe and scrap crepe. 
he Rubber Commissioner sells the rubber only to shippers, 
ae does not ship rubber to foreign countries so as not to 
interfere with the trade. Price offers made to the Commissioner 
by purchasers are said to range from 40 to 50 rupee cents per 
pound, depending on the grade, and the loss therefore ranges 
from 15 to 8 cents per pound. Demand is said to be greater 
for the lower than for the more expensive grades of rubber. 
During June, 1947, the Rubber Commissioner reportedly bought 
5,000 tons of rubber and was able to sell only 1,000 tons. 
Ceylon’s exports of rubber have steadily and sharply declined 
in the second quarter of 1947. In April exports were 7,448 long 
tons, in May, 3,420, and in June, 2,698 long tons, in all 13, 566 
long tons. During the first six months the total was 32,740 
long tons. The exports of latex underwent an even more 
drastic decline in June. While shipments for the first half 
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CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


Complete Unit 
Fully Assembled 


Hydraulic Operation 





High Production 





An efficient machine of simple design for cut- 
ting bales of crude, synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber or similar materials. Cuts without aid 
of water or other lubricant. One man opera- 
tion—safety control. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 EAST 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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totaled 611,003 pounds, those for June were only 2,327 pounds. 
rhe United States took more rubber from Ceylon during t 


first half of 1947 than in the entire vear in 1946; but it has 
bought no latex from Ceylon during the current year. 





INDIA 


Bhilawan Shell Liquid 


Bhilawan shell liquid has long been used in India for medicinal 
purposes, but recently considerable interest has been shown in thi 
possibilities of the material for industrial purposes. The liquid is 
obtained from the pericarp of the Bhilawan nut, the product of a 
tree which grows in the hotter parts of India and also in the West 
Indies and Australia. The nut is really the lower part of a fruit 
about one inch long and almost as wide and consists of a smooth 
black shining pericarp containing a corrosive, resinous juice which 
is brownish or black when the fruit is ripe and has strong vesicant 
prope rties. 

\nalysis made in India in 1925 seemed to indicate that the juic 
contained the following eRe catechol, 0.4% ; anacardol, 
37.3; two phenolic acids, Gi;HwO; and CisHuOs, 4.4¢ ; another 
acid and sugar. [Later spicier te in India showed no anacardol 
or catechol present; instead the constituents were found to include : 
semecarpol, 0.1¢¢, this is a monohydroxyphenol with boiling point 
of 185-190° C. at 2.5 mm. and solidifying below 25° C. a a fatty 
mass: bhilawanol, an ortho-dihydroxy compound, C2:H»2O2, 40%, 
distilling at 225-226° C. at 3 mm. and_ solidifying ote is &: 
and a tarry corrosive residue yielding no identifiable compound. 

In 1942 an Indian investigator published a paper on the prep- 
aration of baking enamel from Bhilawan shell liquid, using for 
his tests the product obtained by extraction of the crushed whole 
nuts with cold gasoline. He was able to make stoving enamels 
with hard glossy elastic properties and with good resistance to 
water, acid, gasoline, alkali, and heat. Other investigations 
carried out since 1940 under the auspices of the Board of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, India, led to the development of 
non-vesicant semi-solid products useful in the manufacture of 
lacquers, varnishes, enamels, insulating materials, and molding 
plastics. It was further found “ap when Bhilawan shell liquid 
was boiled with formaldehyde and hydrochloric acid, or heated 
with a metal catalyst, or heated to 200° C. with 0.5 to 5° of 
sulfur, it yielded a black resin which, when thinned with soivent 
and applied to metal surfaces and baked at 140-200° C., formed 
very tough, hard, elastic films resistant to acids, alkalis, and most 
organic solvents and withstanding temperatures as high as 300- 
350° C. The liquid has also been employed in reclaiming waste 
rubber for the production of hard, semi-hard, and soft rubber 
goods. 

Large-scale production of Bhilawan shell liquid was not started 
until 1943 when a process was evolved by which a semi-polymer- 
ized product was obtained which does not contain bhilawanol. 
Where this substance is essential, the semi-polymerized product 
can therefore not be used, but it is said to be suitable for the 
production of enamels, lacquers, varnishes, and certain other plas- 
tic compositions. 

Most of the research work on bhilawanol shell oil has been 
done in India, by Indians, notably S. Siddiqui; but investigations 
have also been carried out in America by S. Caplan and W. F. 
Schaufelberger (U.S. patent Nos. 2,338,230-31, 1944) and M. T. 
Harvey (U. S inthe No. 2,368,709, 1945.) 

According to reports from the Central Provinces, Madras and 
Hyderabad, it should be possible with proper organization to 
collect about 50,000 tons of these nuts yearly. 


Miscellaneous Trade News 


The government of India has declared itself in agreement 
with the India Tariff Board that the local rubber industry has 
practically no case for protection. The rubber trade, however, 
is to be enabled to import machinery from any part of the world. 

Now the Indian plastics industry is seeking protection by 
the India Tariff Board. 

A new Indian Rubber Board has just been formed including 
representatives of the governments of the Dominion of India, 
of Madras, Travancore and Cochin, and also producers’ and 
manufacturers’ associations. The new organization has under 
its consideration the constitution of a rubber price advisory 
committee, the fixing of maximum and minimum prices for 
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various grades of rubber, control of exports and imports of 
rubber, and the rate of excise duty to be levied on production. 

Import licenses will no longer be issued on various goods 
including rubber bands, erasers, stamps and rubber hand rollers 
for cyclostyling, boots and shoes containing rubber, goggles, 
sunglasses and the like and frames, balls, balloons, and toys, 
and other plastic manufactures. 

Indian students who had studied chemical engineering in the 
United States have been responsible for the formation of an 
Indian Institute of Chemical Engineers with headquarters in 
New Delhi. It is proposed eventually to have brances in 14 
cities and to publish a technical periodical. 





NETHERLANDS INDIA 


Rehabilitation Schemes 


Irom the latest bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ Associatio1 
it is learned that notwithstanding the continued political un- 
rest in the Netherlands Indies, the Netherlands Indies Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the Federation of Associations. 
ne age | the Algemeen Landbouw Syndicaat in Java, and 
the R. G. A. Local Committee, Batavia, have examined schemes 
providing the re-establishment of estate operations and 
the disposal of produce as soon as the pacification of the 
areas concerned made this possible. 

\n organization has been formed for selling and exporting 
produce as it becomes available, known as the Centrale 
Verkoopsorganizatie van Ondernemingslandbouw — Producten 
C.V.O.), which evidently is the Central Sales Organization 
for Estate Produce, mentioned in the Washington report above. 

memorandum containing suggestions on the preparatory 
measures for financial and economic reconstruction in the 
Netherlands Indies, with special reference to the plantation 
industry, has been prepared by the Netherlands Indies Com- 
mittee. 

On May 17, 1947, 
as chairman of the Algemeen 


J. S. Sinninghe Damste took up office 
Landbouw Syndicaat. 


Shipping Difficulties 


According to advices relayed to Washington, The Nether 
lands authorities closed Sumatran ports on July 28, 1947. On 
August 25, Belawan-Deli, Tandjong Poera, Tandjong Bali 
(Asahan), and Palembang were reopened to normal trade, 
and Djambi was open to shipping, provided ships obtained the 


necessary sailing permits at Tandjong Pinang or Palembang. 


The other ports on the East Coast of Sumatra remained closed 

On August 27 the Netherlands Consulate General at Singa- 
pore issued a statement pointing out that the regulations of 
the Netherlands India Government were directed against the 


FOR RESISTANCE TO CUT AND 
CRACK GROWTH USE PHILBLACK-O 
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WHAT IT WILL DO 


Reduce breakdown time and save power. 
Increase production capacity. 
Produce softer Natural rubber or GR-S in a given milling time. 
Produce soft GR-S with plasticities which show no appreciable change 
on standing. 
Control GR-S gel build-up in hot processing. 
Plasticize reclaimed rubber, mixtures of reclaimed rubber and Natural 
rubber or GR-S, and also mixtures of Natural rubber and GR-S. 
Produce softer or more plastic Natura! rubber or GR-S mixed stocks 
in direct mixing. 
Reduce heat developed in processing and thereby lower the processing 
temperatures. 
Improve processing qualities and reduce rejects. 
Give good physical properties. 

Excellent for Sponge Rubber 


WHAT IT WILL NOT DO 


It will not produce dermatitis or toxic effects. 
It will not discolor white or light-colored stocks, 
It will not bloom. 
. It will not affect aging adversely. 
PEPTON 22 Plasticizer, now available in pilot plant quantities, can be supplied in 
unlimited quantities effective January 1, 1948. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio ¢ 
Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass. ¢ Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. « H. M 
Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. ¢ H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. ¢ In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical 
Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
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Wherever in your Rubber Plant 
there is a high pressure to be 
reduced—there should be an... 


ATLAS Type “E” 


High Pressure Reducing Valve 


ATLAS 


t products see the parti tal lista 


] O47, issue INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


ATLAS VALVE COMPAN 


| REGULATING VALVES FOR EVERY SERVICE | 


261 South Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
Represented in Principal Cities 




















LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE & SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
NATURAL & SYNTHETIC LATEX 


Hie 


Balata, Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 
All Grades of 
Brazilian & Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials 
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exportation from Netherlands India of estate products an 
other property to which no Indonesian could claim ownershi 
and also against smuggling of arms into territories in) repul 
lican hands 

Meanwhile these measures have had the effect of reducin: 
supplies of notive rubber to Singapore, and according to o1 
Malayan paper, this state of affairs might force the 13 rub 
ber remilling factories Singapore, employing some = 7,00 
wo-kers, to close down. 

\iter military action was begun by the Netherlands Indic 
Government in last July considerable stores of produce wet 
recovered, particularly at Cheribon. The Department of Eco 
nomic Affairs revealed that some 5,060 tons of rubber wer 
shipped trom Cheribon since July 21. Of this, 3,000 tons wer: 
sent to the United States by an American vessel; while th 
remainder was sold to the Netherlands for resorting and ul 
timate disposal. Greater quantities for export have not vet 
been available because of difficulties in moving produce i: 
liberated areas to ports. It is pointed out that the export ot 
this produce is being handled by the Central Sales Organiza 
tion for Estate Produce so that rubber exports by Rubber 
fonds no longer represent the entire quantity of rubber shipped 
abroad. 





INDO-CHINA 


In 1944 the Recherches sur le Caoutchouc en Ind 
chine (Indo-China Rubber Research Institute) issued a limited 
edition of the first volume of its organ, Cahiers 1.R.C.1. (LR.C.1 
Papers It has only now been possible to publish the second 
volume. In a foreword of the present issuc it is announced that 
this new periodical is to be made up of four parts: the first is 
to include two or he original articles; the second, statistical 
data, chiefly on production in Indo-China; the third, notes ot 
the activities of the Institute during the preceding period, be 
tween isues; and, finally, abstracts of recent literature on rubber. 

The volume which has just come to hand (Volume IT, 1946, 90 
pages) includes a fairly lengthy article by M. Bocquet on the 
possibilities of improving production and quality of raw rubber: 
a note on thinning out experiments at Quanloi, by M. Ehret; 
and an article on black stripe disease of the tapped bark, by F. 
Bugnicourt. H. Berland presents detailed tables on the areas un 
der rubber in Indo-China ‘n his survey of F/evea cultivation in 
Indo-China. The volume also contains numerous illustrations 





AUSTRALIA 


As part of its dollar-saving drive, Australia has banned th 
import from dollar areas of 32 categories of goods, including 
tires and tubes. gloves, crown seals, plastic pliable sheeting 
Phiofilm, and corsets. Limited quantities of rubber thread for 
the manufactur golf balls will be allowed to enter and als 
chicle. 

Figures coverin ustralia’s rubber trade in the period fron 
July, 1946, to February, 1947, show a considerable increas« 
the values of both imports and exports. Total imports of rubber 
and rubber manufactur came to £3,305,000, which compares 
with £1,752,000 and £1,010,000 in the same periods of 1945 
and 1938-39, respectively. Exports in the eight-month period of 
1946-47 totaled f \.744,000, against £4.330,000 and £A.56,000 i1 
the corresponding periods of 1945-46 and 1938-39, respectivels 





SPAIN 


A special negotiator is to be sent by the Spanish Government 
to Bolivia to conclude far-reaching commercial na a be- 
tween Spain and Bolivia. Among other matters to be discussed 
will be the purchase by Spain of 1.000 tons of rubber per annun 
period of three years; it is expected that tl 
3elem do Para 


from Bolivia for 
price will be $1 per kilo, Cat 





-plasticize your vinyl! compounds 
with Paraplex 2 


excellent ultra-violet resistance, high- 
temperature stability, low flammability and 
ease of processing. particularly on stocks, both 
extruded and calendered, where a high finish 
is desired. 


When unvarying quality and permanence are 
essential in pee a compounds, count ou 
PARAPLEX ee. 

A typical instance: in coaxial cable produced 
by Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, 
PARAPLEX G-25 is used because this resinous 
plasticizer is non-migrating. This property 
prevents contamination of the insulation, which 
would affect the properties of these highly 
specialized cables. 

Other advantages of PARAPLEX G-25 are 


If you are working with vinyl compounds. 
vou ll want to know more about PARAPLEX 
G-25.... and about the MONOPLEX group of 
ester plasticizers. 

Complete information will be sent to you 
upon request, 


PARAPLEX ws a drade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.R.L., Carlos Pellegrin 


ah Puenos lires, -lrgentina, and agents 


South yes mi cities. 


& CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 












FRENCH OIL 
HOT PLATE 
PRESSES 





Side plate or column presses for compression or transfer 


or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


Write for bulletins on 
“Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO 








MARBON’S’=«'S-1' 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 


USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


FOR NONMARKING SOLES, 


HEELS AND TOPLIFTS 
TO OBTAIN 


* EXCELLENT ABRASION 
RESISTANCE 


* SUPERIOR TEAR RESISTANCE 
* HARDNESS AND STIFFNESS 


FOR DETAILS AND SAMPLES 
WRITE OR WIRE 


MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“The Chemistry and Technology of Plastics.” Raymon 
Nauth. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 
18, N. Y. Cloth, 9 by 6 inches, 530 pages. Price, $9.50. 

This book presents a practical approach to the chemistry and 
technology of plastics to serve as a course of instruction fot 
those interested in the plastics industry. It is written in simpl 
and clear language and is profusely illustrated with chemical 
formulae, tables of physical properties, charts, diagrams, and 
photographs of products, methods, and manufacturing processes. 

The text is divided into five sections. The first section, ot 
thermosetting resins, comprises seven chapters devoted to ther 
mosetting plastics, amino resins, thermosetting cast resins, amine 
aldehyde resins, the viscous resins, and laminates. Section I! 
consists of a chapter on vinyl polymers and copolymers, and 
one on acrylic, polyamide, organic silicon, and polystyrene resins. 
Two chapters on cellulose plastics comprise the third section 
Section IV consists of a chapter on synthetic rubber, rubber-lik« 
plastics and copolymers, another on protein plastics and natural 
resins, and a chapter on resin-bonded plywood and veneer. The 
concluding section is a chapter on mold design, presses, and 
equipment. An appendix of conversion and other tables, and 
glossary of plastics and plywood terms are included together wit! 
an adequat index. 

Having been written early in 1946, the many advances it 
plastics made since that time are necessarily omitted. This hand 
i chapter on synthetic rubbet 
to 1945 and gives no inkling of the 
taken place since then. In addition 


ait 
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ield is rather general in nature, 


the coverage of the rubber 


with little specific information on properties, and with no men 


tion of the silicone rubbers 


“Yarn and Cloth Calculations.” [lloyd H. Jackson. Textile 
Sook Publishers, Inc., 303 Fifth Ave, New York 16, N. Y. 
Cloth, 5%; by 8! inches, 204 pages. Price, $6 in U. S. and 
Canada; $7 elsewhere. t 

Phis volume presents the yarn and cloth calculations used 1 
weaving in a form suitable for textile students, as well as the 
textile designer, analyst, and technician. The various yarn sys 
tems are explained in detail, and the mathematical calculations 
1 h are developed in such a manner that they may 


14 é 
relating to cac 
] t 


he applied directly to mill processes. The factors applying 


yarn and cloth calculations and analysis are correlated as simply 


as possible. In addition problems are appended to each chapter 


to help the student adapt the various formulae to practical 
applications. 

The sequence of chapters follows the logical development ot 
the subject. Starting with calculations on yarn numbering sys 
tems there follow chapters on converting from one yarn sys 
tem to another; ply yarns and resultant counts; gray clotl 


alculations; warp calculations: filling calculations; cloth cal 


le 
culations; the theory of fabric construction; calculations based 
on fabric analysis; and fabric analysis. Besides an index, a list 
of engineering constants for textile engineers also appears at thi 
end of this book. 


“Dictionary of Foreign Trade.” [rank Henius. Prentic 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave.. New York 11, N. Y. Cloth, 9 by 6 
inches, 980 pages. Price, $12.50. 

This second edition of the dictionary has been completely r¢ 
vised and rewritten to include postwar changes in foreign trad 
terms and practices. It presents in one compact volume thi 
definitions of foreign trade terms, usages, practices, proce 
dures, and abbreviations, alphabetically arranged for ready ret 
erence. Its 6,000 principal entries give specific and detailed in 
formation on all aspects of foreign trade. A valuable feature is 
the reproduction of some 300 documents used in trade, with eacl 
document explained in detail. This dictionary also includes 
table of some 3,000 foreign trade abbreviations used in English 
French, Spanish, and German. An unusually complete weights 
and measures section presents detailed comparison of the metri 
system with our own and provides tables for instant conversio! 
between the two systems. Subjects covered by the book includ 
buying, selling, shipping, insurance, importing, exporting, charter 
ing, forwarding, invoicing, commission, collections, customs 
banking, credits, finance, and communications. 
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“Practical Emulsions.” Second Edition. H. Bennett. Chemi- 
cal Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. Cloth. 
514 by 8% inches, 568 pages. Price, $8.50. 

This second edition of the standard practical work on emul- 
sions has been completely rewritten and brought up to date. 
(Additional matter on the partial fatty acid-esters of polyhydric 
alcohols and their applications has been included. Special sec- 
tions have also been added on the use of soap, lecithin, and 
pectin as emulsifying agents. Also new is a symposium on in- 
dustrial emulsions and their use in synthetic latex, leather, dye- 
ing and coloring, polishes, paints, and cosmetics. 

As in the previous edition, the first part of the book is de- 
voted to general information on emulsions, emulsifying agents, 
methods, formulation procedures, equipment, and related subjects. 
Part II, the symposium, consists of papers on emulsifying agents 
and emulsions. Numerous emulsion formulae, grouped accord- 
ing to their nature and fields of application, comprise the third 
and concluding part of the book and include a chapter on resin 
and rubber emulsions. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Natac.” J. M. Huber Corp., 342 Madison Ave.. New York 
17, N. Y. 4 pages. The physical and processing characteristics 
of Natac, a new bloom inhibiter for natural and natural-GR-S 
rubber stocks, appear in this bulletin, together with typical for 
mulations and results obtained for the use of Natac in natural 
rubber carcass, outsole, and molding stocks. 


“Southwark Steam Platen Presses.” Bulletin 254. Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 12 pages. This bulletin 
describes and illustrates the company’s line of Southwark steam 
platen presses, from the standardized units to presses custom 
built to individual specifications. Operating data for each press 
are given. 


“Comparison of Calcene T with Various Calcium Car- 
bonate Pigments in Natural Rubber.” Columbia Pigments 
Data Sheet No. 47-6. Columbia Chemicals Division, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 41 pages. Extensive test 
data are presented in tables and summarized in graphs compar- 
ing Caleene T with Kalvan, Kalite, Witearb R, Atomite, Surfex. 
Millical, and Keystone White under various loadings. Two 
types of acceleration, thiazole and guanidine, were used for most 
of the work; the comparison between Calcene T, Kalvan and 
Witearb R, however, was done using benzothiazyl disulfide. 
Both dry and masterbatch mixing of the pigments was em 
ployed. Three other non-black pigments, zinc oxide, aluminum 
hydrate, and iron oxide, were also ineluded for comparative 
purposes. 


“Link-Belt Herringbone Gear Units.”” Book No. 1819. Link- 
Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 68 pages. This 
is a combined catalog and data hook on the company’s herring- 
bone gear units. Complete selection and application data appear. 
together with information on dimensions, power ratings, lubri 
cation, and allowable pull on shafts. Also included are illustra- 
tions of many installations. 


“NA-11. An \ccelerator for Neoprene and Neoprene Latex.” 
Report No. 47-5, August. 1947. R. R. Radcliff and R. H. Walsh. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 
8 pages. This new accelerator is recommended for use in all 
types of neoprene and neoprene latex compositions. It is readily 
dispersed, economical to use, and provides safe processing. 
It does not adversely affect the stability of neoprene latex com 
positions. 


“Photolysis of Rubber.” |.. Bateman. British Rubber Pro 
ducers’ Research Association, 48 Tewin Rd.. Welwyn Garden 
City, Hertfordshire, England. Publication No. 81. 9 pages. 
In the absence of oxygen, irradiation with ultra-violet light rap- 
idly causes rubber to become insoluble and promotes the evolu- 
tion of small amounts of gas, mainly hydrogen. [soprene 1s not 
evolved in appreciable quantities unless the rubber ts) simultan 
vously heated to a temperature exceeding 150° ( 
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for Safety and Simplicity — 


FLEXO JOINTS 


The safety of a moving feed line is no greater 





than the safety of its flexible joints. That's 
STYLE “A” why Flexo Joints are the standard wherever 
flexible or swing joints are required for steam, 
air, gas, water, oil or other pressures. Swivel 


full 360° with no flow restrictions. 





STYLE ’B” 


FOUR SIMPLE 
PARTS . 


No small parts, no springs, 


no ground surfaces to 
wear. Fully enclosed from 
grit and dirt. In four 
styles—standard pipe sizes 
from V4" to 3”. 





Send for Details and Specifications 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
4651 Page Blvd. St. Louis 13, Mo. 


In Canada: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., 115 Dupont St., Toronto 5, .Ont. 











Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


120 WALL ST.. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


4 


Plantation and Wild Rubbers 
Synthetic Rubbers 
Liquid Latex 


Balatas, Guayule, Gums 


* 


Distributor of 
GR-S Synthetic Latices 


By Appointment of Office of Rubber Reserve 


BRANCHES AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Charles T, Wilson Co., Inc., United Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Reinke & Amende, Inc., 1925 East Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charles T. Wilson Company (Canada) Ltd., 406 Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto, Canada 
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\PORCELAIN/ 


J 
MADE TO ORDER 


Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your 
specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
993 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 
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pleasing appearance 
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effect whatever. 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PA. 
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“Cabot Pine Products.” Vol. II, No. Il, September, 1947, 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St., Boston 10. 30 pages. 
This technical bulletin describes the pine products manufac 
tured by the retort chemical division of Cabot Carbon Co. 
Data on physical and chemical properties of each product 
are given, together with information on shipping containers, and 
a description of the material's applications. Also included are 
sections on definitions of terms and on A.S.T.M testing pro 
cedures for distilled pin products. 


“Anthragen Yellow GKR Conc. Pdr.” General Dyestuti 
Corp., 435 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 3 pages. Informa 
tion on the properties and uses of this new pigment is given 
herein, together with a sample color strip. The pigment is 
recommended for use in rubber where weak vellow shades hay 
ing good lightfastness are desired 


“A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and Directory, 1948,” 
Thirty-Seventh Annual Volume. October, 1947. American So 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. 740 pages. This volume comprises four sections: (1) 
catalogs of equipment companies; (2) a directory of sources for 
equipment, machinery, and supplies; (3) an alphabetical listing 
ot trade names; and (4) catalog of A.S.M.E. codes, stan 
dards, periodicals, and other publications issued by the Society 


“Midco and M-461 in a Passenger Tire GR-S Undertread 
Compound.” Report No. 8, September 15, 1947. Midwest Rub 
ber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louts, Ill. 4 pages. Tables and 
a graph of test results are presented comparing Midco and 
M-461 reclaims with M-68, a standard whole tire natural rub 
ber reclaim. Both Midco and M-461 are based on blends oi 
natural rubber and GR-S, with natural predominating, and giv: 
results comparing favorably with M-o8 in undertread stocks 


“Symposium on pH Measurement.” J echnical Publication 
No. 73. American Society tor Testing Materials, 1916 Race St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 84 pages. Price, $1.50. This symposium 
comprises seven papers and discussions presented before the 
A.S.T.M. meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., in June, 1946, and gives 
the latest theories and practices for colorimetric and potentio 
metric methods for making pH and closely related measure 
ments. 


“Geon Polyblend 500 X 503.” Service bulletin 47PY-1, 
\ugust 15, 1947 B. F Goodrich Chemical LD. Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, O. 12 pages. This bulletin introduces Geon Poly 
blend ‘500 X 503 and gives detailed information on its formula 
tion, processing, properties obtained, and applications The ma 
terial has better processing and low temperature properties thar 
Geon Polvblend 500 X 329, which it replaces 


“Rubber Developments.” Vol. 1, No. 1. September, 1947. 
British Rubber Development Board, Market Bldgs., Mark Lane. 
London E.C.3, England. 40 pages. This is the first issue oi 
a new publication on international developments in rubber 
Included are also articles on “Rehabilitation of Rubber Estates 
in Malaya” by Sir Eric Macfayden; “Liquid Latex Comes ot 
Age” by Arthur Nolan; “Engineering with Rubber” by J. P 
Lawrie; “Latex Processes and Potentialities” by W. H. Stevens: 
“Positex” by C. M. Blow; and “United States Rubber Policy” 
by Warren S. Lockwood 


“Fire and Explosion Hazards of the Manufacture of Syn- 
thetic Rubber.” A. H. Nuckolls et al. National Board of Fire 
Underwriters Research Report No.4 (1947). 31 pages “Stauffer 
Carbon Tetrachloride.” Stauffer Chemical Co., New York 
N.Y. 31 pages. “Blueprint for Industry. Part [\. Continuous 
Extrusion Takeup Equipment.” Industrial Ovens, Inc., Cleve 
land, O. 12 pages. “Converse 1947 Basketball Yearbook.” 
Twenty-Sixth Edition. Converse Rubber Co., Malden 48, Mass 
54 pages. “Bi-Monthly Supplement to All Lists of Inspected 
Appliances, Equipment, Materials. -\ugust, 1947", and “Limits 
of Flammability of Methyl Ethyl Ketone Vapor in Air at 
Initial Temperatures of 100, 150, and 200° C.” SU and 20 pages 
respectively. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St.. 
Chicago 11, Ill. “Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States, 1944. Volume []—United States Export Trans 
port Statistics.” Bureau of the Census, Department of Con 
merce. 588 pages. For sale by Superintendent of Documents. 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 1D. | 


Price, $3 50. 
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ber in Solution. P. Compagnon, \. Delalande, Rew. gén. caout 
chouc, 24, 1, (1947) p. 4. 

Vulcanization of GR-S III. Latex. Rev. aén caoutchouc, 
24, 2, (1947), p. 56. 


Rubber Flooring for Stables. G. Colin, Rev. gén caoutchouc. 


24,2, 59 (1947). 


Resin Treatment of Fabric for Shrink Prevention, Per- 
Vila, Wodern Plastics, Apr.. 1947, 
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CLEAN! 
COMPACT! 
POWERFUL! 














— rugged The most modern die cutting press on 
compac construc- : 

dan ewe thie the market. Rugged cutting power, 
life of precision completely enclosed in attractive steel 


walls for cleanliness, safety, and space 


economy. Fitted throughout with large 


cutting. Head can- 
not twist or give 


under normal - P 
usage even on the roller and ball bearings. Available 
heaviest of cuts. sizes, 24” x 38” and 24” x 44”, 


For Complete 
Details Write 
~ oo; 


MANUFACTURING 


eH OBB COMPANY 


26 SALISBURY STREET, WORCESTER, MASS 
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The term | 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 
eo-—-—_- 
EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE | 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY | 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
® 
Write lo the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country's Leading Makers 





N. H. 
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TIRE MOLDS 





AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 


your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 








HEEL WASHERS 


Flat and Conical 


® Lowest competitive prices 


® Proven performance 


THE W. E. BASSETT CO. 


148 Hawkins Street Derby, Conn. 
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FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicage Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
PRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
238 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 

Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


3) S@l@) 44) GO) RO) a (0) :) Come 
Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y.. 
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Thermoplastic Rubber. R. B. Stanton, J/odern Plastics, Apr.. 
1947, p. 127. 

Pliolite Copolymer Resins and Their Uses. H. R. Thics 
W. H. Aiken, Rubber Age (N. Y), Apr., 1947, p. Si. 

Swelling of Rubber. IV. Effect of Carbon Blacks on the 
Swelling of Vulc _ GR-S. F. S. Rostler, R. E. Morrison 
Rubber Age (N. Y.), Apr., 1947, p. 59. V. Comparative Swell- 
ing of Vulcanized Scars Rub tn and Synthetic Rubbers 1 
Organic Liquids. F. S. Rostler, R. M. White. /bid.. June, p. 313. 

Neoprene in Passenger-Car Tires. M. F. Torrence, Rubhe 
Age (N. Y.), Apr., 1947, p. 63. 

Statex K—A New Rete age of Channel Black Quality 
R. L. Carr, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Apr.. 1947, p. 66. 

ey sie Freeze Rolls by Metal Spraying Method. Ru! 

Age (N. Y.), Apr., 1947, p. 68. 

“hie for Reinforcing Rubber. J. J. Keilen, A. Pollak, J; 
Eng. Chem. Apr., 1947, p. 480. 

Effect of Quantity of Black and Softener on GR-S. L. R 


ee fia L. A. Bliss, J. F. Svetlik, Ind. Eng. Chem., Apr., 1947 


Sil. 

‘Device for Evaluating Surface Cracking of GR-S. M. | 
Throdahl, Jnd. Eng. Chem., Apr., 1947, p. 514. 

Creaming Neoprene Latex. H. K.| Livingston, Ind. Eny 
( he m1 Apr., 1947, p. 550. 

The Cause of the Rubber-Brass Band. \ Review of the Evi 
dence for the Catalytic Oxidation Theory. C. M. Blow, /nadia 
Rubber J.. Apr. 26, 1947. 

Outlook for Rubber Latex Supplies and Products. FE. (. 
Holt, Domestic Commerce, May, 1947, p. 35. 

Mr. T. R. Dawson on Carbon Black. Rubber tue (Londo 
Mav, 1947, p. &4. 

Future Trends in Rubber. Kuher Age (London), May, 1947, 
p. 81. 

Rubber Determination in Young Guayule. Studies on the 
Spence-Caldwell Method. R. L. Holmes, H. W. Robbins, Annual. 
Chem., May, 1947, p. 313. 

Rubber-Lined Equipment for Chemical Industries. I. G. T 
Verghese, _P C. Ghosh, J. Sct. & fgg Research (India), 4, 667 
(1946). IL. G. T. Vergl lese, M A. G. Rau, J. Ghosh, [bid., 5, 22 
(1946 R 

Statistical Methods in Research. H. M. Smallwood, /. Chen 
Education, 23, 352 (1946). 

Pressure-Volume Relation for Cylindrical Tubes with Elas- 
tomeric Walls: the Human Aorta. \. |. King, J. Applied 
Phys., 17, 501 (1946). 

The Gustin Properties of Rubber. hk. Hi. Meyer, A 








A. van der Wyk. E-rperientia, 2, 117 (1946). 

Swelling of Rubber. XIV. Experiments on the Mechanica! 
Properties of Swollen Rubbers and the Relation of Swelling t 
Hardness. J. R. Scott. J. Rubber Research, 15, 109 (1946). 


Methods Used in the R.A.B.R.M. Laboratories. II. Mix- | 


ing of-Rubber Stocks. J. Rubber Research, 15, 123 (1946). 
Dynamic Characteristics of Rubber Supports from Vibra- 
tion-Table Data. FE. G. Chilton, J. Applied Phys.. 17, 492 (1946 
The Photogelation of Rubber Sols. G. \. Planer, /nd. 
Chemist, 22, 291 (1946). 
The Behavior of Rubber-Like Materials When Stretched. 


J. J. Hermans, J. Collotd Sci., 1, 235 (1946). y 
py one Linings for Chemical and Corrosion Protection. 
G. Ronsen, Corrosion and Material Protection, 3, 6, 8 (1946 


Molding of Vinyl Chloride Polymers. Kk. Tensi, W. Zebrow 
ski, B) Plastics, 18, 238 (1946). 

Diffusion of Water through Plastics. G. Deeg, Jr, Bel 
Lab. Record, June, 1947, p. 227. | 
Possibility of Improvement i ~ the Quality of a Rub- 
ber. D. F. Twiss, India Rubber J., May 24, 1947, p. 3: May 31 

De. 

Technical Progress and the Rubber Industry. Review 0! 
Some Recent Developments. — Rubber J... May 24, 1947, 
p. 15; July 26, p. 11; Sept. 13, p. 3. 

Non-Latex Rubber in NA ). 4. (Gurtis, &R. . Dun 
can. R. Blondeau, .fim. J. Botany, 33, 578 (1946). 

Use of Stopcock Device for Sampling Latex. .\. I. Medalia. 
J. Polwmer Sct., 1, 245 (1946). 

The Use of Latex in Surfacing for the Ground, for Roads. ) 
and Earthworks. R. Thiollet. Rev gén. caoutchouc, 22, 204 
(1945). 

Determination of the Tensile Strength and the Breaking 
Elongation of Soft Rubber. S. Reissinger, .{rch. tech. Messen 
Lfg., 144, T69 (1943) 

Study and Measurement of Rubber ocrppged by Means of 
Compression and Tensile Tests. \. Haehl, Chimic & industri 
53. 78. 150 (1945). 

“Elasticization” of Rubber with or without Sulfur. }. ‘ 
Bongrand, Chimic ¢& industric, 46, 735 (1941). 

Coefficients of Adhesion of Rubber. P. Vhirion, Rev. g¢ 
‘aoutchouc, 23, 101 (1946). 

Method of Testing the Mechanical Properties of Vulcani- 
zates Obtained from Latex. M. Pirot. Reo. vei caoutchon 
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The Permeability of Different Rubbers to Gases and Its 
Relation to Diffusivity and ee G. J. Van Amerongen, 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr., 1947, p. 494. 

Determination of Polystyrene Se GR-S Rubber. |. M. Kolt- 
hoff, T. S. Lee. C. W. Carr, Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr., 1947, 
p. 546. 

Reproducibility of Tensile, Permanent Set, and Hardness 
Test Results in the Same Laboratory. J. F. Morley, B. D 
Porritt, J. R. Scott, Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr., 1947, p. 551. 

A Viscometer for Measurements during Thixotropic Re- 
covery. Results with a Compounded Latex. M. Mooney, Rub- 
her Chem. Tech., Apr., 1947, p. 585. 

The Measurement of the Adhesion of Unvulcanized Rub- 
ber to Metal. C. M. Blow, Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr., 1947, p 
597. 

A Method for Preparing Rubber Latex Specimens for the 
Electron Microscope. R. H. Kelsey, E. E. Hanson, Rubber 
Chem. Tech., Apr., 1947, p. 602. 

Theory of Filler Reenforcement. J. M. Dewey. Rubber 
Chem. Tech., Apr., 1947, p. 607. 

Relations Between the ‘Quality of Latex and Its Chemical 
Composition. G. Martin, Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr., 1947, p 
408. 

South Africa Spurs Expansion of Rubber Industry and 
— A. R. Griffith, Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 24, 1947, 

ip 

The Development of Rubber Plants in France. II. Rubber 
Content of the First Stalks of Taraxacum kok-saghys Obtained 
in France. P. Compagnon, J. LeConte, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 21. 
182 (1944). 

Developments and General Progress in the Production of 
Rubber on the Plantations. \. Jarrijon, Reo. gen. caoutchouc, 
22, 193 (1945). 

A Thermophilic Enzyme for the Proteins of Hevea Latex. 
|. H. E. Hessels, Rew. gén- caoutchouc, 22, 197 (1945). 

The Use of Latex in the Manufacture of Hose. |. Duval. 
Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 22, 41 (1945). 

The Use of Latex in the Paper Industry. \. Beke, Reo. gen. 
aoutchouc, 22, 123 (1945). 

Trouble in Synthetic Rubber. Fortimic, June, 1947, p. 114 

Industrial Wastes .... Rubber Industry. G. M. Hebbard. 
Ss. T. Powell, R. E. Rostenbach, Jind. Eng. Chem., May, 1947, p 
589. 

oe for Neoprene Latex. R. H. Walsh, Rubber ae 
N. Y.), May, 1947, p. 187. 

Sextaieing Production Efficiency through Visual Control. 
K. Kern, Rubber Age (N. Y.), May, 1947, p. 195. 

Friedel-Crafts Catalysts and Polymerization. \. G. Evans. 
G. W. Meadows, M. Polanyi, Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr., 1947, 
p. 375. 

The Thermoelastic Properties of Rubber. Kk. H. Mever. 
\. J. A. Van der Wyk, Rubber Chem. Tech., Apr., 1947, p. 416. 

The Protection of Rubber against Oxygen by a Deactiva- 
ting 7 J. le Bras, R. Hildenbrand, Rubber Chem. Tech., 
\pr., 1947, 427. 

The oR se between Rubber and Liquids. IX. The 
Elastic Behavior of Dry re Swollen Rubbers. G. Gee, Rubber 
Chem. Tech., Apr., 1947, 442. 

Modifications of Chberienned Rubber Brought about by 
Some Organic Bases. oe a ak \. Jarrijon, F. Lepetit. Aub 
her Chem. Tech., Apr., 1947, p. 457. 
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Rubber companies are saving money by 
using Preco Presses for experimental and 
small production runs — eliminating the 
need for interrupting production on 
larger presses The Preco Press is ideal 
for many types of plant control jobs as 
well as in the laboratory for research 
The two-stage hand 4 develops 40, 000 


pounds pressure on 8” x 8” electrically 
heated, water- cooled platens. 834” x 12” 
platens as well as steam heated platens 
are also available The Press can be 


equipped with a third platen to double the 
platen capacity The pressure and tem- 
perature heat controls are extremely ac- 
curate. ————- opening between platens 
is 8 inch 


PRECO INCORPORATED 


962 East 61st St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
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REVERTEX 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 





NATURAL 


LATEX COMPOUNDS 





GR-S LATEX CONCENTRATE 





We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and 


free consulting service. 


REVERTEX CORPORATION OF 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 111 West Monroe Street, 


Sales Representatives: 
J. A. Kendall 
714 Second National Bidg. 
Akron 8, Ohio 


Harrisons & Crossfield (Canada) Ltd. 


297 St. Paul Street West 
Montreal 1, Canada 


AMERICA 


Chicago 3, Ill 


Morris & Walker 
904 Fisher Bldg. 
Detroit 2, Mich 
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Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 


WeEEK-Enpn Crostne Pricrks 


Nug. Sept. Oct Oct Oct Oet 








HE crude rubber futures market on 

the Commodity Exchange was quit 
lively during October. The market was 
featured by a steady if somewhat irregu 
lar, advance in prices and the highest 
volume of contracts since rubber futures 
trading was resumed. Factors contribu 
ting to the price advances included ex 
tensive dealer buying, tightening supplies 
m the physical market, and the prospects 
for heavy government buying after the 
turn of the year. December futures con- 
tinued in great demand, opening the month 
at 17.53¢ per pound and rising to the peak 
of 20.30¢ on October 20. Reductions in 
prices for farther deliveries took — plac« 
toward the end of the month as a_ re 
action to the steady advance previously 
noted. Contracts placed on the Exchange 
during October called for 28,150 tons, 
as compared with 18,660 tons during Sep 
tember. 

Supplies of crude rubber in the Far East 
were reported to be dwindling rapidly. 
Russia is said to have taken 20,000 tons re 
cently, and unconfirmed reports state that 
European estates have already sold about 
one-half of of their anticipated supplies 
for the first half of 1948. 

In the domestic market the important 
developments last month were the rise in 
the spot price of rubber to 22¢ a pound 
and the quiet reentrance of the major rub- 
her companies into the market, as retlected 
by the volume of contracts and tonnages 
sold. The government has embarked on 
a program of stockpiling natural rubber. 
How much rubber will be thus accumtr 
lated is as yet unknown, but reports ar 
that more than 250,000 tons will be pur 
chased toward the stockpile goal of 500,000 
tons. Recent government buying has been 
done by the Treasury Department through 
its procurement division. The Treasury is 
expected to take over the rubber owned 
by the RFC and add that, or as much as 
is suitable, to its stockpile. Much of the 
RFC rubber is believed to be inferior 
grades and may he traded for hetter grades 
of rubber 


New York Outside Market 


HE crude rubber spot market was steady 
during October as prices advanced be 
cause of increased demand, the tighten- 
ing supply picture for spot and nearby 
deliveries, and the prospects for extensive 





purchasing by the government. Phe major 
rubber factories entered the market secking 
to cover requirements for a 60-day pro 
duction period, but were contronted by the 
vrowing scarcity of spot goods, a scarcity 
not expected to ease tor the rest of the 


vear. The higher prices and tightness of 


spot supplies have resulted in a marked 
increase in) demand for synthetic rubber 
\s stated under the futures market re 
view, reports from the Far East indicate 
a continuing tight supply of crude rubber ; 
consequently no major spot price redu 
tions can be foreseen for the next few 
months, at least. 

The spot price for No. 1 ribbed smoked 
sheets started the month at 18¢ a pound 
and rose irregularly to 18.50¢, the govern 
ment price for GR-S on October & This 
price line was crossed on October 10, 
when I8.88¢ was bid, and spot prices rose 
to 20¢ on October 17, 21.506 on October 
22, and reached 22¢ on October 24. Some 
reaction in nearby deliveries was then 
felt, but spot prices held firm because ot 
the tight supply situation. End-of-the 
month price for No. R.S.S. was 23¢ 


Wrek-Enp Crostnc Prices 





Aug. Sept, Oct. Oct Oct. Oct 
*1) 4 { ie i 
No Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Met : 14.88 17.25 18.25 18.88 ' 
Nov. 14.88 16.88 18.00 18.63 19.75 ' 
Dec, seee 16.88 18,00 18.38 19.2 é 
an ar. . in : 63 18.13 19 38 
J M A 5 MeiGS Leet 
No. 3 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheets 14.63 16.75 17.63 18.38 19.38 19.06 
No.2 Brown 13.63 13.50 14.01 4.50 16.00 17 
Mat Bark LEOO 1£E638 12:06 12 1 & 


Fixed Government Prices* 


Guayule 

Cruayule carloa ats SU1 2 
Latex 

Normal (tank car lots) . 

Centrifuged (tank car lots 


Plantation Grades 
NO: AX Rubber Smoked Sheets 








1X Thick Pale Latex Crepe = 29 
1 Thick Pale Latex Crepe . . oa 
Thick Pale Latex Crepe .... aca .28 
Thick Pale Latex Crepe . ae 2834 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe nena 29 
1 Thin Pale Latex Crepe ree 29 
> Thin Pale Latex Crepe Sate 2814 
$ Thin. Pale Latex Crepe ...sccicss 28% 
Liberian A. eam nermn ais ere 2856 
Ps csi cis wvataror dard averaeie avs Bice ie paca 29 
RCMA Watermarked Crepe No. 16 ..... .37% 
eee pee ae : 
Sole Crepe Iyimmings: 60 06cea00 See ccaad 
No, 1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe Trimmings 
1 EO CIDE: sisicis oc 0:0 10's occcwe eis: 
x. Brows (GEEDE: ..4:5:<.0:0.5 pate. Fe aee ‘ 
Remilled Blankets (Amber) ........ .21% 
3} Kemilled Blankets (Amber) ... 21% 
Rolled Brown : ‘ F -185 
Synthetic Rubber 
GR-M (Neoprene GN). mahauatasersiene, o1ds) eee 
GR-S (Buna S) = iscus, GhOUe 
GR-L (Butyl). “oe saaenaieis 1832 
Wild Rubber 
Upriver Coarse (crude) ‘ paige arate 125 
geil Mee Uh 2 nn a ra 20% 
Islands Fine (crude) ..... 14% 
CORMONDE GUE GHIGE)  o66es0 icc ccvccace 22% 
Caucho Ball (crude) 115% 
(Waslied and dried) 2... ..0.0..00 R 19% 
Mangabiera (crude) ...... Rae oars wralesiais .08% 
CWasted 2nd Grieg) ocicccccccs munca 18 


For a complete list of all grades of rubbers 
see Rubber Reserve Co. General Sales and Dis- 
tribution Circular, July 1, 1945, as amended. 
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SCRAP RUBBER 


on \NGES were lacking during Octo 
ber in the scrap rubber market, whicl 
\ctivity 

spotty 


remained virtually at a standstill. 
confined to the 
extremely small 


continued to be 
movement Of scrap 
quantities 

Except for a further reduction in price 
ot black passenger tubes from 4¢ per pound 
to 3.75é, no price developments occurred 
Most quotations in the serap market are 
purely nominal since there is not enougl 
trading to permit any definite standard 
of price values. 

Reclaiming mills seem to be continuing 
to work down their reserves, but appar 
ently have sufficient stock on hand to keeq 
working without buving additional tor 
nages Ob scrap. 

The export picture remains gloomy, as 
trade factors reported dwindling shipments 


Even those foreign buyers willing to enter 


into transactions find themselves limited 
by a lack of dollar credits and by import 
restrictions 





Following are dealers’ buying prices 
tor serap rubber in carload lots, delivered 
points indicated 

Points Oo 
(Net per Tor 
Mine it s 
Truck a US I 
Beadless I 
S.A.G nat 5 
Svr n 
Truck nat l 
Synthetic) ; non 10n 
N 1 peelings (natural $2.5 

Synthetic) non on 

Recap.) .. non on 
No, 2 peelings (natural 7.5 7 

Synthetic) . nor . on 

Recap.) : 

N , peelings (natural) 

(Synthetic) 

; f 
Mixed auto tubes i 
Red passenger tubes n nm 
Black passenger tubes 7 7 

[ruck tubes 7 75 
Mixed puncture-proot tubes non ion 
\ir brake hose ee nom 10M 
Rabbee hecte and shoes seu oe 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE reclaimed rubber market showed 

no new major developments last month. 
Ihe steady reduction in demand for re 
claim which made itself felt during the pre 
ceding few months appeared to have ended, 
and there were some indications that sales 
during October would be at a_ higher 
level than in September. Production ot 
reclaim continues at a good pace, and 
stocks of scrap rubber on hand at re- 
claiming mills appear sufficient for at least 
a few months. 

Final July and preliminary August sta 
tistics on the reclaim industry are now 
available. Production of reclaim during 
July totaled 21,252 long tons; consump- 
tion, 20,433 long tons; 1,052 long tons 
were exported, and stocks on hand at the 
end of the month were 39,704 long tons. 
Preliminary figures for August show a 
production of 21,484 long tons; consump- 
tion, 20,918 long tons; exports, 1,414 long 
tons; and end-of-month stocks, 40,310 long 
tons. 

No changes were made in reclaimed 
rubber prices during October. 
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Reclaimed Rubber Prices 
Sp. G ¢ per LI 
Whole tire 1.18-1.2 8 8.5 
Peel 1.18 ] 5 
Inner tube 
Black 1.20-1.2 12.757 15 
Red 1.20-1.22 13.5 /14 
GR-S 1.18-1 Ss fh 
Buty! 1.16-1.18 8.5 
Shoe . 1,50-1,5 25/ 8.75 
classes 
if il 





In eacl 
character 
bilitv, and 





New Yor ( EXCHANGE 

Week-} e ( SIN PRICES 

Aug S O”—K Ome O”—u i) 
I 7 8 
Dec S 
Fe 8 - -.> 
Apr t ( 
Tair j 7 $ 
ee ; 
> 7 S x Ss 7% i¢ 


1 eS cotton market was lively during 
October as prices moved upward on 


the basis of strong mill demand and in 


reased speculative activity. Impetus to 
e advance was given by the third gov 
ernment crop estimate, made on October 
8, which predicted a crop of only 11,508, 
OOO bales, well below trade expectations, 
and brought many mills into the market 
to cover their low inventories. The 15/16 


inch middling spot price started at 31.30¢ 
m October 1 and moved steadily up to a 


peak of 33.91¢ on October 23. The mar- 
ket broke sharply on October 24 with the 
news that Congress would be called into 


special session, then recovered somewhat. 
and closed the month at 33.05¢ on October 
31. Market observers believe that Congress 
will impose controls over margins in the 
Various commodity exchanges. The 1im- 
position of controls over cotton at the mill 
level was as a distinct possi 
bility. Future followed the trend 
of the spot market. January futures were 
30.94¢ on October 1, rose to the peak of 
33.43¢ on October 23, and closed at 32.45¢ 
on October 31. 


seen 


also 


prices 


The world’s 1947-48 cotton production 
was estimated at 26,100,000 bales (of 500 
pounds gross) by the United States De- 


partment of Agriculture on October 28. 
This figure is 21° more than the preced- 
ing year’s exceptionally small crop of 21,- 
500,000 bales. The New York Cotton 
Exchange Trade Report Service stated 
that stocks in the United States were 
approximately 12,026,000 bales, as com- 
pared to 13,412,000 bales in 1946. An end- 
stock of 2,750,000 is expected 

On October 19 the Krug Committee on 
the State of Our National Resources re- 
ported that year-end stocks of raw cotton 
are expected to be at a “minimum working 
level,” 1,000,000 bales lower than on Jan- 
uary 1, 1947. The report also stated that 
tire cords were “not expected to be a 
problem.” By the beginning of 1948 the 
textile industry “should be able to meet 
any foreseeable demand made on it” with 
regard to tire cords 


season 


Fabrics 


The cotton fabric market during Octo- 


showed a high level of activity 
\ great advance in number oft ol 
wide and heavy industrial gray goods took 
place, headed mainly by large contracts 
for chater fabric. Business in ducks was 
with selling conducted tor both 
year-end delivery and into the first quat 
ter of 1948. The coated tabric trade coy 
ered tairly extensively into the first quar 


ber 


sales 


good, 


ter on sateens; while wide drills and twills 
sold briskly for late fourth-quarter de 
livery. Demand for belting ducks was 
strong, with sales made mostly tor No 
vember, December, and January 

In the case of chafer fabrics, the close 
buying schedules practiced by the tir 


companies resulted in inventories so low 
that a large demand jor nearby chafer 
fabrics developed quite suddenly. \dding 
to the tight market was the fact that many 
mills had switched looms to other fabrics. 


but now must change back to chaters. 
\ shortage of many lines of wide in 
dustrial goods in the first quarter of 1948 


was treely predicted by market observers. 
Pypes of goods in which a squeeze is ex 
pected to develop include the wide sateens, 


broken twills, drills. and chater fabrics 
In addition, mills issued warnings of im 
pending price advances on many goods 
because of increased labor costs and the 


high raw cotton prices, 


tor these goods 1s 


Phe sharp demand 
also making itself felt. 
The buying of chafer fabrics has taken 
place right through January, whereas such 
sales would not normally take place until 
end of November. The same situation 
holds good for the other industrial fabrics 
In question, with some. sales 
through the end of March 


RAYON 


OTAL. domestic rayon shipments dur 
ing September amounted to 80,500,000 
pounds, 1% under the August figure. 


the 


being made 
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but 18% above that of September, 1946. 
Domestic rayon deliveries for the first 
nine months of 1947 totaled 695,000,000 
pounds, 11% above the 1946 period. 
September filament) = yarn — shipments 
reached 60,100,000 pounds, of which 41,- 
200,000) pounds were viscose and = cupra 
and 18,900,000) pounds were of acetate 


Deliveries of rayon staple totaled 20,400, 


OOO pounds, of which 15,100,000 pounds 
were viscose and 5,300,600, acetate. 

For the first mine months this year, 
domestic filament yarn shipments wer¢ 


538,000,000 pounds, consisting of 380,900, 
000 pounds of viscose and cupra and 157, 
100,000 pounds of acetate. Staple ship 
ments in the same period totaled 157,000 
QUO) pounds, of which 115,900,000) pounds 
were viscose, and 41,100,000 acetate. 
Rayon stocks held by producers at the 
end of September totaled 14,400,000 pounds, 
1 over August Of this 
total, 5,600,000) pounds were viscose and 
cupra yarn; 2,400,000 pounds were acetate 
yarn, and 6,400,000, staple and tow. 


an inerease stocks. 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 




















The tirms and individuals listed below have 
recently expressed their interest im buying in the 
United States o1 } States representa 
tions Additional concerning each 
import export including a World 
Frade Directory RK ivailable to qualitied 
United States firm x obtained upor 
quiry trom the Commie Intelligence Unit 
of the United States Dep ent of Commerce, 

through its field offices, for $1 each. Inter 
ested United States companies should correspond 
directly with the concerns listed concerning ar 
rojected) business arrangements 
Export Opportunities 

G. Mak, 62 Sins \miste Holland: pure 
rubber belting, \ es 

Ee. J. Hunt & Co.. P. O. Box 376, Fischers’ 

ort Elizabeth, Union of South Africa 
synthetic material for covering suiteases. 

\ Ss Moss and W Webb, representing 
Greengate & Irwell Rubber Co., Ltd., Salford 
Lancashire, England ulcanizing machinery 


Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, Produc- 
tion, and Inventory—August and July, 1947—First Eight Months, 1947; 1946 















1947 











ot Change 1946, 
trom First First 
Preceding Eight Eight 
PASSENGER Casincs \ugust Month July Month- Months 
Shipments 
men .413,914 12,606,39% 5,892, 30¢ 
ENR Adee ak 4,638,361 34,.932,95 34,911,927 
Pm nen 122, 1,089, 378,447 
6,174, 1.4 48,628,600 $1,182,684 
sn 5,820 6.31 50,924,858 $1,657,045 
i nth Be 8.85 904.74 ? 288,405 
s CaSsIne 
ent 78,8 3,707.56 2,412,53 
6,363,86 7,199,691 
1,113,098 530,64) 
Cee e oe eee) ee 1.24 11,183,526 10,142,86. 
Production eae : BER: 12,050,241 10,104,43 
Inventory end of month 34 1.559.531 718,03) 
PotaL .LCTOMOTIVE CASING 
ipments 
Original equipment 1,974,115 8,304,838 
ioe OST a eee Se 5,230,930) $2,111,617 
I-xport acai 235,596 909,088 
eras. rt ais eet onde 1.07 7,440,641 51,325,543 
Production cesses he 5.52 6,789,781 51,761,478 
Inventory end of month 6.41 5,838,188 3,006,441 
PASSENGER AND TRUCK anp Bus Tvupes 
Shipments 
1,792,424 1,969,501 16,305,406 8,302,970 
4,509,409 $,050,719 31,560,929 
197,115 196,028 1,918,300 
6,498,948 4.55 6,216,248 49,784,635 
5,179,052 -+-14.02 +,542,333 52,488,240 
-12.30 7,909,415 6,937,030 
Note: Cumulative data on this report includes adjustments made in prior months 


Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 


Inc. 
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TESTED is TRUSTED 


e J e 
Good Testing is Good Business 
Adequate testing apparatus gives dependable control in 
purchasing, research, production and final inspection. 
The many *Scott Testers furnish permanent picturized 
records of tests for tensile, hysteresis, twist, adhesion, 
flexing, compression-cutting, burst, etc. 


ome da SO 
TESTERS 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. Provisence?®. 7: 


Standard of the World 
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THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 











COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 





Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 











NEW AND BETTER 


GAMMETER'S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





4", 5’. 6’, 8’, 10°’, 12° diameters, any length. | 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, | 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. | 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY | 





CADIZ, OHIO | 




















Regular and Special 


Constructions 
of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills . 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


ns 


Curran«Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Foreign Imports of Rubber in Long Tons 








Malayan Rubber Statistics 
Drs Wet Rub 
he following statistics \ugust, ' mos M td, Dev wee 
sie Pratals oqu London, W. gl Singapore Imports from 
: : s s Banka and Billitor 
Ocean Shipments from Singapore and Malayan Union--in Tons ih areas ; 
| ( rat j ] 1 \ Brune : 
s ( Reve Dry Rubber Cont Dutch Bor 
Fren Ir Ch 5 
\ M l Other Dutch Islar 
er Ria R Residenc 
) Dire Sarawak 
< P Pp es S « S1 oO 
‘ SRS 
Arg ‘ gx 
mae Poran <sa.dcsac 
Brit Malayan Union Imports from 
- Burn 
( Ria ( 
( Sumat? 5 x3 
Cz r , £4) 
Dy LRAT 5.0 s:6's ; : 
Kg Dealers’ Stocks 
X Sing: y4 
G Q Penang & | e Welles 17 
H Poms ere canoe eee , 
t . Port Stocks in Private Lighters and 
far Railway Godowns 
MI S Penang & Province Wellesle 4.48 
Net Port Dickson 5 
<a e Port Swettenhan 1.02 
N \ 5 aa re¢ 0 06 
Other S Pelul Ans 48 
t leon Por 18, 
Portug 
SW € 
Switze Production 
Purke Estates 28, 
{ r rs \ Smal Idings "20,5 
{ King & 18 as 
~ \ S t 4 RRR 49.05 
x g oe 
A F q | C A raw material situation, it is expected that 1947 output wall be 
even larger, and estimates for the current year go as high as 
7 a : 750,000 units. One firm is also said to be contemplating the pro 
[he General Tire & Rubber | (South Africa) Ltd., has duction of airplane tires—if demand warrants the step. 


heen formed with a capital of £1,000,000 in 1,200,000, 5s. A 
shares, 1,200,000 5s. B shares, and 400,000 5129 £1 preference 
shares. Of the A shares issued at par, 200,000 have been taken 
by the firm of Williams, Hunt, and another 200,000 has been 
taken by The General Tire & Rubber Co., The new 
35 acres in Young Industrial Township, 
Machinery 


kron, O 
company has acquired 
Port Elizabeth. where a tire tactory 1s to be built 
ind other equipment is being sent trom America. 
The establishment of Jarge tire factories has enabled South 
Africa gradually to free herself from the necessity of importing 
1939 more than 3,500,000 pounds of tires and tubes. 
25.000, were imported, and in 1941, more than 5,800,000 


tires. In 
value £32: { 
pounds value £576,000, but by 1944, imports ot these goods were 
mly 577,000 pounds, value £31,800. 

Besides the large tire plants several smaller factories operat 
1942-43 the rubber factories totaled 70, employing 
3,498 persons. In September 1946, the number of employes had 
risen to 4,330. Consumption of rubber in 1946 is put at 12,500 
tons of natural rubber and 2,750 tons of synthetic rubber. 

South Africa has been exporting tires for several years now: 
in 1939, the total was 533,000 pounds, value, £61,641; in 1943 
26,071,118 pounds, value, 
1944 to 15,676,873 pounds 


here. In 


total was reached of 


the record 
There was a recession it 


£2,845,049 


value, £2,068,625 





MEXICO 


By all accounts, 1946 was a banner year for Mexican tire 
of automobile and truck 


manufacturers; their total production 


tires for the year was estimated at 465,000 units. With domestic 
demand still unsatisfied despite this activity and with an easier 


Reperts from Mexico indicate considerable progress there it 
the production of coated fabrics, to the extent that this republic 
expects to be able to meet domestic demands for coated tabrics 
this year and to have a surplus available for export. Chiet de 
mand in this country is for pyroxylin-coated fabrics, imports of 
which totaled 362,695 pounds (equal to about 250,000 yards of 
54-inch material) in 1946 and constituted 90% of the total quan 
tity of coated fabrics entering in that year. In 1946 production 
1% this type of goods increased twofold, and it is expected that a 
recently opened plant in Mexico City will permit the filling ot 
all home demands except for special patterns and colors, which 
may still have to be imported. In addition, a new firm is putting 
out polyvinyl-chloride-coated fabrics. 

Various other synthetic resin coatings are being tried out here 
Polyvinyl butyral resins seem to have a prospective market 0} 
more than 10.000 pounds a month- 





JAPAN 


For the first half of 1947 crude ‘rubber imports into Japat 
are reported at about 10,000 tons. As from July, it became pos 
sible for Japan to receive regular crude rubber shipments frgm 
Malaya and Netherlands India in the amount of 1,890 tons 
monthly. The rubber is to be used for essential domestic negds 
and for goods for export. Limited shipments of rubber goods 
are reportedly now being made to Singapore, Hong -Kong, 
India, China, Korea, and also to the United States and Bel 
gium. It is further learned that the government plans to in 
crease tire production to reach 5,500 tons quarterly, and ‘to 
this end tire prices are to be revised, loans made to tire man! 
facturers. and reclaiming factories improved. 
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GENERAL RATES 
Light face type $1.25 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 


386 Fourth Avenue, 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
5 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold iace type $1.40 per line (eight words 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 


Replies forwarded without charge 
New York 16, N. Y. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


SINGLI MAN-—-9 YEARS IN TEXTILE L \BORATORY CON 
1 Re ; 





trol and research in conyunction with agai We ‘k on Mechanica inhe 
ur rubber products. Also pattern maker on i boats. ete., and rub 
ber laboratory tester, Address Box Ni 38, care of Inpt1a RUBBER 
WORLD. 


CHEMIST. FACTORY MANAGER: 40; 17 YEARS’ EXPERIENCI 





n the compounding, development, testing, ane manufacture of meclanical 
rubber goods products. Experienced in hose. | TT ee. and molded 
parts. Desires position with small or medium siz manutac 
turer. Address Box No. 959, care of Inpia RUB I k: K WORL D. 


RUBBER CHEMIST. YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN PRODUC 
tion, research development — ot 
— permanent positiot \t present F wetory Superintendent 


‘ small 
astern plant. Address Lox No. 960, care of InpIA RU BBER WORLD. 


mechanicals, cables fe rot we ir, sponge 


RU BBER CHEMIST AND TEC HNOL OG IST: CHIEF CHEMIST OR 
laboratory director. Experience includes tires, tubes, and various 
mechanical goods. Desires position with progressive rubber company. 
Location immaterial. College graduate. Excellent references. Address 
Box No. 961, care of India RUBBER WORLD, 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, AGE 27. FOUR YEARS’ EXTENSIVE 
experience in product development, research of water dispersions and 
solvent solutions of synthetic, natural, Soe rubbers. vinyl polymers 
for —— coatings, saturants, binders: pped goods: sales — service 

esponsible position. .\ddress Box 4 


sir o. 962, care of INDIA 
RU BBE R WORL. DD. 


‘CHEMIST, B.S. PROVEN PRACTICAL BACKGROUND IN 
pressure-sensitive adhesives on paper, cloth, film, metal. Skilled formulator 
in industrial cements, lacquers, laminants, from) plastic polymers, natural 
ind synthetic rubbers, Helpful, cooperative with management and asso 
ciates. 12 years’ specialization. Salary $360 per month. .\ddress Box No. 


163, care of InpIA RUBBER WORLD 
PLANT OR DEPARTMENT SUPERVISOR WITH A TECHNICAI 


training and many years of practical experience in the rubber and _ plastic 
industry. A well-rounded knowledge of compounding, milling, mixing on the 
open mill or Banbury, calendering, spreading, extruding, and molding, in- 
cluding fabric proofing in both single and double coatings of many lines 
A suffeient mechanical and engineering ability to aid in the maintenance 
of plant efficiency. Address Box No. 964, care of IxptA RUBBER WORLD 


CALENDER ROOM SU PERINTE NDENT WITH 20 YEARS’ EX 
perience in rubber and vinyl resins seeks position with responsible firn 


Address Box No. 965, care of InpiIA RUBBER WORLD. 
EXECUTIVE RUBBER CHEMIST: TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERI 


ence in direction, coordination, and pursuit of research developments 
through production, specification, controls. Rubbet compounding: latex 
sponged and dipped processing: bonding. Development of synthetic organic 
chemicals. Excellent collegiate training, Recent Technical Director avail 
able immediately. Location immaterial. Address Box No. 793, care ot 


Inpta RUBBER WORLD 


RUBBER CHEMIST: AGE 38, MARRIED, WITH 15 YEARS’ 
experience in compounding, development, and production of sponge rubber 
ind mechanical rubber goods with some experience in thermoplastics. 
Desires to make connection with responsible company in like position or 
technical sales. Available December 1. Address Box No. 974, care of ExpIA 


RU BBER WORLD 
FORE MAN rWE NIY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE “COMPOU NDING, 


mixing, calendering, tubing in mechanical line. Address Box No. 975, 


care of InpraA RUBBER WORLD. 





RU BBER TECHNOLOGIST, 39, MARRIED. G GR. ADU ATE CHEMI 
cal engineer. Five vears’ chief chemist in insulated wire and cable = 
Iso some experience in drug sundries and molded goods. Desires > 
sponsible position. Address Box No. 977, care of [NpIA RUBBER WORL D 


RUBBER CHEMIST, B.S., 1942, AGE 30. FIVE YEARS’ COM. 
pounding experience mechanicals, sponge, and small tires, desires positior 
in laboratory or technical sales work. Address Box No. 978, care of INptIA 


RUBBER WORLD 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MECHANIC AL RI BBER- FACTORY ON WEST COAST, “WELL 
equipped and in excellent condition, Illness reason for sale. For further 
details Address BOX No. 969, care of india RUBBER WORLD. 

COMPLE TE PL ASTIC E XTRU SION r 1, ANT, FOR SALE. FU F LY 
equipped with eight extruders including machine shop and grinding de 
partment. Industry leader international reputation. Hundreds of stock 
molds to make all size tubing. profiles, ete. Good will, patents, accounts 
Reason for sale other inierests. Excellent) buy for interests seeking 
expansion in plastic field. Address Box No, 979, care ot Inpta RUBBER 
WORI 


ef ‘lassified A 


dvertisements 


SITUATIONS OPEN 





WANTED: EXPERIENCED CHEMIST 


for coated fabrics. We are looking for a man 
thoroughly familiar with compounding of vinyls- 


organosols-pyroxylin, 


Future prospects excellent: with an established 
Massachusetts corporation. 


All replies held in 


strict confidence. 


Address Box No. 956, care of 
InpiA RUBBER WORLD 








PRACTICAL CHEMIST 
Must have experience in spread coatings and 
impregnation, rubber and resin: emphasis on 
single and double texture goods, quarterlinings, 
ete. Degrees secondary to ability and experience. 
Good salary. exceptional opportunity with long 
established medium sized company Metropoli- 
tan New York area. Give full details in strict con- 
fidence in first letter to: 

President 
Box No. 957 
Care of [INpbIA RUBBER WORLD 


TIRE ENGINEER 


Should have all-round experience in tire and tire 








mold design and related production problems. 
To take complete charge of tire design and con- 
struction department of mediumrsized tire and 
mechanical goods plant located in State of Ohio, 


All inquiries treated strictly confidential. 


Address Box No. 972. care of 
InpIA RUBBER WORLD 











MOLD ROOM FOREMAN—-RUBBER PLANT IN NEW YORK 


City area—small department needs thoroughly experienced and qualihed 
leader of men on small articles. State experience, age, salary require 
ments, and complete information in first letter. Address Box No. 966, r 


ot [NDIA RU BBER WORLD. 


Continued on Page 281) 
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United States Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


eac 


sartment 











January, 1947 February, 1947 
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u of Census, are both based on Bureau of Census figures. This fact 
was indicated in the OMD figures which appeared in our October issue 
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tion from the Bureau of Census is more extensive than that 
reported by OMD since it covers not only imports and exports of crude 
rubber, but also manutactured goods. Beginning with this issue, therefore, 
ve will present each month a summary of such information prepared 











tr Bureau of Census reports in addition to the OMD reports 
sx lication on crude rubber will result, but the reports from the 
two bureaus on this item are presented in a different manner and are 
therefore both useful. Eventually it is expected only one source of such 
statistics wil! be provided 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 

















January, 1947 February, 1947 
Onantity Valin Quantity Value 
Ux RED s 
Crude tbber SSS 6,6 
Dalat . ot S33. 1ot 71 9,08 
Synthetic tbber 
GReS so, ! ( 
Butyl 166! 
Neoprene 141,194 135, 
Nitrile 96.886 4.634 
“Thiokol 12.108 600 
Polvisobutylene 74,34 7,225 15,167 4,7 
Others 14.747 3,59 
Reclaimed bher ; $9, 883 857,115 
Scran rubber 332,95 $16.57) 8.508.209 
| ALS ty. GIS N 5 j t $1,459 
MANUFAC RED 
Cemet 38 5) t $98 $107 
Rub 
ae R 49.175 
Piece y s 
spit S et 
re s 6.245 5 6 170,2 
ks ! +8 77,17 
Shoes , 5 4.20 5.848 
Rubber-s 
fabric ers 7 85 
Soles 5 7 61,1 
Heels , 7 6.08 8.08] 
Solit I t 
sheets ( 5.5 $58.10¢ 
re: es s 
) & 79,7 5 .5¢ 
ruggists ss es 
Water bottles ar 
tountain svringes S368 19.44 1OL61¢ 
Other 76,87 
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loys d 7 
tathing caps 09 
Rubber bands 22 
Erasers 56.1 
Hard rubber eg 
Battery boxes 54 8,91 $8,794 39.87 
Other ectrical 
goods 17,188 71,747 36,30 
Combs 357 0,238 EZ a7. 
Other ie | 15,364 
lire truck 
Is. ’ 78 7,343,228 185,411 7,864,997 
Auto ‘ 193 996,137 130,297 1,901,305 
Inner tubes . 
truck, and bus .it 17 354 1,126.42 50,320 951.8% 
Other casings and 
inner tubes 70.04 125.446 17 928 781,658 
Solid tires: aut 
ind = truck : 11,61 Q517,2 3.678 106,09 
Other . jas . 34,471 19 7.940 4.458 
fire repair materials 
Camelback ... s 697,928 17 51,742 87,935 
Other . lbs 612,45! 1 845,26 334,69 
Rubber and friction 
tape oe ; Ds 148.4 OS L37¢ 120,104 69.88 
Rubber belting: aut 
fan belts 1 t 1 204,175 227,72 
Other . 2 bs 1,246,3 ( 298,016 1,211,161 
Hose and tubing 
Garden hose Ibs 59,978 30,602 9,84 
Other .. rr 1,126,831 7 598,155 
Packing ; 187,1( 121,79 140,368 
Mats, flooring, and 
tiling <e-eatOS 4.24 5 704.667 390.14 
Rubber thread 
Bare ; ; s 123,116 173,529 133.53 168,871 
Textile covered. /b 15,63 9 10,594 31,54 
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ToTaLs ee 7,029,681 $18,709,486 7,418,725 ($17,719,255 
GRAND TOTALS, « 
Rupeer Exports 31,356,609 $21,046,699 23,665,961 $19,178,47 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 











SITUATIONS OPEN— (Continued) 


ENGINEER —AGE 25 TO 40, WITH SOME MECHANICAL GOODS 
production and engineering experience. This is an unusual opportunity 
in mechanical rubber products of a highly specialized nature. Extensive 
experience not absolutely necessary. Address Box No. 967, care of INbIA 


RUBBER WORLD. 


RESPONSIBLE MAN \ ITH EXPERIENCE TO SUPERVISE EN 
truding department in southern Michigan rubber factory. Must be abl 
to make own extruding dies, State age, education, gaya 9 ice, and salary 
requirements in first hand-written letter . Address x No. 968, care of 


Inpia RUBBER WORLD. 





RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST NEEDED FOR 
ompany located in southeastern New York State. engaged in manufactur 
ing mechanical rubber goods. Give complete résut of education and 
exjperience, us 1] esired, in initial correspondence. Address 


Wwe as salary desi ‘ 
Box 976, care of Ixpia RUBBER WORLD 









WANTED: TECHNICALLY TRAINED PRODUCTION SU PER 
visor with rubber seein ir or sponge experience. In reply state age. ¢ 
cation, details of CK ee) salary expected. to WELLCO SHO! 
CORPORATION, ay econo: North Carolina. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTED: 6 x 12 2-ROLL MILL, SCOTT TENSILE TESTER. 
hydraulic press 18 x 18 with oil pump system, testing molds an i 
low-temperature tester, Fadeor neter, _ inces, rechanically — co 
electric oven, lab. tables, Shore Durometer, usual tah. equipment 





tox No. 971, care of Ixpta RUB i: kK R WORLD, 
WANTED: ONE MODERN No. 2 ROYLE TUBER, ADDRESS BOX 
No. 981, care of Inpia RUBBER WORLD. 





WANTED: | MOONEY PLASTOMETER IN GOOD CONDITION. 
Address Box No. 982, care of India RUBBE R WORL dD. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


POR SALE: THROPP 16” x36” TWO-ROLT. JRUBBER MILL, 





also 40”, 48”, 60” & 84” sizes: Rubber Calenders 307%, 54”, & 60%: Rubber 
Pubers x Extruders 214” to 6”: pie stock Hydraulic Presses 

12%x 12” to 42”x 48” platens, from 5 500 tons: Hyd 

& Accumulators: H.P.M. Injection Mo Machine tc 





sizes up to 9 ozs.: Baker Perkins Jacketed ie 
Kettles: Tanks: Grinders & Cutters: Mixers: Pumps: ete 
WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
STEIN EQUIPMENT CO 
90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y 
FOR SALE: DUNNING & BOSCHERT KNUCKLE JOINT, STEAM 
valeanizing press, 75 tons’ pressure, 2 steam heated platens, size 30” 
by 36”, 0” to 154” opening between platens, 2” to 5” movement of 
platen by adjusting head. Fitted with track in front of press, draw 
plate, chase and tlask, or can be used with molds for rubber vuleaniz- 
ing. In perfect condition. THE TOLEDO STAMP & STENCIL CO.. 
125 North Erie Street, Toledo 2, Ohio. 





GOOSENECK PRESS, New Eric. set up, never used, three 
steel platens, two 9” openings, working 
steel cylinders and = frame, $12 
ATWOOD CO., Minneapolis 13, Minn, 





pressure 2,501 a i 


: 750) tons 
Minneapolis. DURKEE 


500.00 f.o.b 


FOR SALE: 2 No. 9 BANBURY abe RS AVAILABLE IN FEB 
ruary, 1948, and April, 1948, 2 new s immediate delivery. Address 


Box No. 970. care of insta RUBBER WORL D. 


FOR SALE: BANBURY MINER BODIES, NO. 9, SPRAY OR 
jacketed types, completely rebuilt. Interchange for your worn Ban- 
burys, save time. Write, wire, or phone Interstate Welding Service, 
exclusive specialists in Banbury Mixer rebuilding, 914 Miami Street. 
Akron 11, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: COMPLETE RUBBER GRINDING EQUIPMENT 
Mill, Span Grinding Mill. Machinery DBuiiders’ Rotary Cutter, Kotar 
Sifting Screen, Niagara Magnet, United Blower, vel me I) ist) wArreste! 
vith piping. All above complete with motors and electrical ¢ For 


ipment ‘ 
information .\ddress Box No. 980. care of ENpbIA RI RRER_ WORLD 


CASH PAID 


For Capital Stock or Assets of 


RUBBER 
PLANT 


* WANTED 


By large financially powerful diversified or- 
ganization wishing to add another enterprise 
present holdings. 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Bay 1S0m V4 Beaachoay: 
x t< VW, ' f i L PUA 4 Y, 7 


i 








GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user. 


All Rubber Manufacturers Get Our Offerings 
Regularly. They need such units as 


RUBBER MILLS CALENDERS 
BANBURY and W & P MIXERS 
EXTRUDERS VULCANIZERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Quicker Action and Better Price 
Send Full Details and YOUR Price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 








6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 
SPECIALIZING IN 


USED MACHINERY ~ — 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS. HYDRAULIC PRESSES. 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 








PLASTICS presses 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure — Pumps, Valves, etc. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














WE WE WE 
Buy ° sELL °® TRADE 


Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 
Other Raw Materials 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
80 Beaver Street, New York 5 Hanover 2-6970 











CABLE 
ROTEXRUB-NEWARK, N. 


IMPORT 





ADDRESS: 37 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


"ROTEX RUBBER 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
437 RIVERSIDE AVE. 
GRADED RUBBER WASTE — UNVULCANIZED COMPOUNDS — TIRE AND TUBE SCRAP — VINYL PLASTIC SCRAP 


IN THE RUBBER LINE TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, IN” 
EXPORT 4 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 














(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 2828) 
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Carey MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 
HEAVY —FOR TECHNICAL & DRUG USES 


The knowledge and experience of Carey 
Research Laboratories in using these 
products in chemical formulations are 
available upon request. 





THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
BRANCHES OR DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BUTENE POLYMERS 


for data, write to 
ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











The JAMES F. MUMPER Company 
ENGINEERS 
Plant location, examinations and reports. Layouts, buildings, and 


services engineered for economical operation. Special machinery, 
line production to REDUCE COSTS. 


313-14-15 Everett Bldg. Akron 8, Ohio 











INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. SANDUSKY 














AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


WATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 


868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CCNN. 
Representatives 
Akron San Francisco New York 


GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 














HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 


Designers and Builders of 


"Vv" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 

ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 








INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


August, 1947 \ugust, 1946 


LNMAN \ RE Ouantity Value Ouantity Value 
Ralata . s 1.842 § 6,934 i is A 3,318 
Crude rubber : ; 5 5,673,859 164,487 7 664,285 1,465,065 
Latex ‘ s 11,815 74,845 94,739 40,083 





< o 39°99 
4 7,478 


vere he 1,695 401 126.125 1,606,201 128,467 











OTALS 
Pora KtssER IMPporTs : $2,123,698 $2,417.63 








| {AN 4 R 
& r he R08 & 175.758 
\\ hr { 1 29-97 
i & ROHR 31,998, g 
VAR \l TURE 
Soling slabs bhe ¢ 
Man K 
Bathir "4 
Belting, f 69.301 
Belts, fa 769 
Boots and ves ot 
rubbe p. 7 4 18,7 
Canvas shoe 
ber sole 128,88 
Clothing it 
vate < 
Heels xe g 
Hos 8 
Inner 
enic ] +, 38 
Sole f 8,837 
lire ne 
: 70.4! 
oO A 
Wi 
113 
Ort t 59 
I $877.24 





“The Story of Polymer.” Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont 
Canada. 38 pages. This illustrated booklet describes the devel 
opment and current status of Polymer. Individual sections are 
devoted to Polymer today; research; chemicals and_ plastics; 
plastic products; the plant and its men; GR-S; GR-S products ; 
Butyl: and a table of comparative properties of vulcanized GR-S, 
Butyl, and natural rubbers. 
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OUR NEW 
MACHINERY 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES N 
CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS E 
BRAKES—LIFT TABLES Ww 
MILLS—MIXERS 
SUSAN GRINDERS 














to Alok 


L. ALBERT & SON 


COAST-TO-COAST 
TRENTON, N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 


OUR 5-POINT 
REBUILDING PROCESS 
1—INSPECTION 
2—DISASSEMBLY 
3—REBUILDING 
4—MODERNIZING 
5—GUARANTEE 


PRON, 


A 


On10 


me 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


| Continued 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 


Li QUIDATING SU RPLUS EQUIPMEN1 
Watson-Stillman Hydro-Accumulator System, 6’ 
at 2,000 to 3,000 p.s.i., with high-pressure pump, 
pressor, tank, and be viler. 4—36 x 40” Hydraulic Presses; 
ng aad 6 opening. 1—48” x 48” 4—10” rams, 4 opening, 

| Line of -18x 50” Mills with’ enclo sed reduction ae? and 150 
| notor 2—18 x 350” drives. Hydraulic Rubber Cutter. 
| 3” Aldrich Triplex Hydraulic Pumps with 74 h.p. motors 


(BOSTON ARE A) 


low-pressure ‘pump, 


20002 pressure 


Items Send tor Detailed List. 
INC 13-16 Park Row, 


New York 7 


During the CHEMICAL EXPOSITION, 
Dec, Ist to 6th, Welcome to 
Consolidated “OPEN HOUSE" 
Hotel Winthrop 
Lexington at 47th St., New York. 
“Across the street from the Show” 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialtles—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
/NSULTING TECHNOLOGIST — RESEARCH IN RUBBER 


Chemical and physical tests, formulas, product 
development, new plant construction, and engi- 


neering. 
Fairhaven Massachusetts 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 


with completely equipped laboratori are 
you Every Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for Booklet No. 15, “The Chemical Consultant 
and Your Business”’ 
29 W. 15th St. 


prepared to rende: 


New York 11, N. Y. 


diameter ram, 30” stroke 


22” rams, 4 open 


o Xx 
Many ee 
CONSOLIDATED. PRODUCTS CO.,, 

¥. 





An International Standard of Measurement for— 


Hardness * Elasticity + Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 
Is the DUROMETER 
and ELASTOMETER 


(23rd year) 
These are all fact 
vital in the select 
of aw mat ab 6a 
he control 
processes t atta! 
the required moder 
Standards of Qualit 


in the Finishe-« 





Product. Universall 
adopted. 

It is economic « 
travagance to 





without these instru 
ments. Used free handed ' i 
venient, instant registrations, tool-pi 1 

Ask for our Descriptive Bulletins and Price List R-4 and R-5 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 











Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St.. JAMAICA, NEW YORK 
Agents in all foreign countries. 
Economical N E W Efficient 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 


.. GUARANTEED . 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 








BROCKTON / 


Central Street 





TOOL & 


eo] U MM Mel eee) ee OEM Sih Easton. Mae. 


THE FIRST STEP—A QUALITY MOULD 





COMPANY. 














MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 





319-363 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE a FROM STOCK 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


NEWARK. N. J 
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Insert 16 
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Exchange 23 
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A.Schulm 











JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


A. Schulman Inc. Warehouses (Offices in New York) A. Schulman Inc. Office, Plant and Warehouse A. Schulman Inc. Office, Plant and Warehouse 





NS 
AKRON, OHIO 
A. Schulman Inc. 


Main Plant (Offices, Storage Warehouse 
and Processing Division) 


Yast et 


OFFICES and PLANTS THROUGHOUT Tue 
UNITED States To Serve Tue Worip 


a you are located, whatever you 
may need in Scrap Rubber, Crude 
Rubber, Hard Rubber Dust or Plastic 


krap — the coast to coast organization 4 

of A. Schulman Inc. is equipped and F wal 

teady to give you efficient service. Just > 

‘all your nearest Schulman office. : 

OFFICES: Akron, Ohio © New York City © Boston, Mass. -% ber Ahead | Wicd 
£. St. Louis, Illinois . Long Beach, California 


WAREHOUSES: Akron, Ohio ¢ _ E. St. Louis, Illinois : : 790 E. TALLMADCE AVE., AKRON: OHIO 


‘ong Beach, California ° Jersey City, New Jersey 








“What Do You Do About 
Your Liner Problems?” 


} Frankly, We Don't Have 
i Any Because Our Liners Are 


CLIMCO PROCESSED” 


By insuring perfect separation of stock and liner, Climco 
Processing eliminates all the costly production problems 
resulting from stock adhesions. 


Here are some additional advantages of Climco Processing: 
Liner life is greatly increased, tackiness of the stock is 
preserved, and gauges are more easily maintained. Lati- 
tude in compounding is enlarged, lint and ravelings are 
eliminated, and horizontal storage is facilitated. 


For twenty-five years Climco Processed Liners have proved 
INFORMATIVE, their worth to the rubber industry. Give them a trial in 
ILLUSTRATED your plant. 
aoe THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


ws 5508 Maurice Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Ret Serving the Rubber Industry for 25 Years 


E: 














